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[PREFATORY 

PISCOURSE, 

t 

! CONCERNING ' 


r he Advantages Matters ought chiefly to 
have in view, in reading any ancient Hi- 
| ftorian, J US TIN in particular, with 
| young fcholars. 

i. 

f 

OOD Tranflators of ancient author;, are ufe- 
■ ful in a double capacity. Firft, to fupply die 

E "Y want of acquaintance with Greek and Latin, 
^ to thole whofe more ufeful employments do 
|ot leave them time to ftudy thefe languages, though 
[hey now and then afford them leifure hours for reari¬ 
ng books in their own tongue. And indeed, as, to 
bring the experiences, the ob-lervations, the dtfeoveries, 
fhe fentiments of ancient fages, about men and things, 
ind, what is chief, the hiltorv of ancient times witnni 
:he comp.ifs of thofe, who, being buficd in carrying on 
the arts and traffic wiiich are the fupports of human 
|ife, have no other refource for their lnllruction and ini 
brovement, but their native language, is one of the beft 
bffic.is, one of the greateft fervices die iearned can wr¬ 
ier to fuch ; fo it is a compeniution, a tribute the 
earned owe to them, in return for the exemption 
irom bodily labour, and the agreeable freedom and lei- 
kie of fludy they enjoy. In fine, if the trading or 
forking, which is by far the more ufeful part of a na- 
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tion, hath a right to knowledge, to acquaintance wiri- 
ancient hiftory, from which they may reap not only a- 
mufement in hours of eafe and recefs from bufmefs, but 
very profitable inllruction and information: or if any 
fervice be due from the learned to them, they have a 
right, if not to exact, yet to expert the labour of trans¬ 
lating ufeful ancient books, from thofe who give them- 
felves up to the ftudy of the ancient languages. And 
accordingly, the learned of this clafs have thought 
themfelves obliged to render this fervice to the public. 

LI, Another ufe of Tranflations, which hath no fm'all 
influence in engaging the learned to take the trouble 
of tranilating ancient books, is facilitating the learn¬ 
ing of the dead languages to young fcholars, whofe cir- 
cumftances afford them the advantage of a liberal edu¬ 
cation ; that they may not be difgufted at ftudy, by 
the difficulty of making progrefs in any of the learned 
languages, without fuch help ; and that as little of their 
precious time as poffible may be wafted upon the mere 
acquiiition of words. But the ufe of literal Tranflations 
hath been fully evinced by the very ingenious Mr. John 
Clarke, in the preface to his J USTIN, and his Other 
trafts upon the education of youth in grammar fchools ; 
and therefore I fhall not infill longer upon this head. 

This Tranflation of JUSTIN is defigned to ferve 
both thefe purpofes ; and for that reafon it is as literal 
as the idiom of our language permits. The author’s 
trarditions and connexions, and the general turn of his 
phrafes are preferved as much as could be done, with¬ 
out rendering the tranflation a very unpleafing piece 
ofEnglilh. Nay, I won’t venture to fay, that a deli¬ 
cate Englifh ear may not now and then be offended at 
certain harffmefles of flyle in it, which might cafily 
have been avoided, had the Tranflator propofed nc 
Other end to himfelf, befides the information of an En- 
gliih reader : but thefe will very readily be pardoted, 
tor the lake of the learners of Latin to whom a loofei 
tranflation of thefe paffages would not be of great bene¬ 
fit, by all who think giving proper afliftances to them, : 
purpofe not to be facrificed to mere melody. We neec 
not recommend JUSTIN tb the fchools; this autho: 
hath long had his proper place there; but it can neve 
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ie unfeifonable to put youth in mind of what they 
ought chiefly to attend to, and imprefs upon their minds 
ill reading hiftorians. And I wi(h there was no occaiion 
to tell mailers, that they ought to have fomething of 

f ore importance in their view, than the mere explica- 
)n of words and fyntax in all their leflfons. For the 
ke of beginners therefore in the ftudy of hiftory, J U- 
i$Tl N being one of the firil authors fuch will be direft- 
|d to, I fin'll here prefix fome remarks upon the prin¬ 
cipal advantages of that ftudy. And indeed the follow¬ 
ing confiderations will (hew it to be the moll ufeful and 
important of all ftudies: a ftudy, which young people, 
thofe of birth and fortune more efpecially, ought early 
to be guided into the right method of carrying on ; and 
.i ftudy, to the profitable purfuit of which, the direili- 
. Ion and affiftance of perfons of experience and acquain¬ 
tance with hiftory and the world, is ebfolutely necef- 
"iary. 

Every one who underftands that by hiftory is meant 
•a regifter of human affairs, in which great aftions are 
'[traced to their motives or fprings, and the charadlers 
nof their authors are developed, will forthwith give his 
jaflent and approbation to all the eloges bellowed upon 
jjthis kind of writing : fuch as thefe of Cicero, who calls 
fit, “ the light of all times; the faithful depofttory of 
g“ events ; the impartial witnefs of truth ; the fource 
of prudence and good counfei; the rule of life and 
conduft; the fchool of manners.” “ Without its 
aids we would, fays Seneca, during our whole life, 

■ “ remain fhut up within the limits of the age and coun- 
' “ try in which our lot falls; be confined within the nar- 
“ row circle of our own particular experiences and 
; “ obfervations; and fo continue all our lives in a fore 
y “ of infancy, quite ftrangers to the reft of the uni- 
y “ verfe, and in profound ignorance of all that preceded 
$ “ our exiftencc, and all that environs us. What is that 
I “ fmall number of years (faith he) which compofes the 
a“ longell life ? Wnat is the largeft extent of country 
_| “ we can occupy, or run through upon this globe ? 
y “ What are they, but imperceptible points, in refpedt 
>. “ of the vaft regions of the univerfe, and of that long 
i , A 3 fucceilioii 
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“ fucceffion of ages, which hath been in a conftant flus 
“ frnce the origin of the world ? yet to thefe almoll 
“ imperceptible points is our knowledge limited, ii 
“ we do not call hi dory to our a distance, which opens 
to our view all the ages and countries of the world, 
“ and brings us into acquaintance and commerce with 
“ all the great men of antiquity ; which fets before our 
“ eyes all their adbions, all their enterprizes, all their 
virtues, and all their failures or vices; and which, 
“ by the fage reflexions it fuggefts to us, or leads us in- 
to. procures us, in a very' Ihort time, a prudence, or 
'‘ fore-fight, that anticipates experience, far fuperior to 
“ the Ieifon? of the ableft mailers.” 

We m.-\ f.y, that hiltory is the common fchool of 
man.-ind. euu:d:v open and ufefui to great and imall, 
to prince.- to fubject-; but much more neceflary to 
the Ore-it, then to other?. For amidft that crowd of 
.1 t:erer : , v.,ch which they are befleged on all hands, 
\. ho are ever admiring and praifmg them, that is, cor¬ 
rupting and empoifoning their minds, how can modeft 
truth find admittance to them, or make its humble voice 
to be heard amidft fuch a tumult and confufed noife ? 
Flow cun fhe take the courage to tell them the duties 
t_nd obligations of grandeur and power, and fhew them 
wherein true glory cordifts ; let them fee, that if they 
will take the trouble of tracing their dignity to its ori¬ 
ginal, they cannot choofe but clearly perceive, that 
. w v are made and appointed for the people, and not the 
pc,‘k Jor them, as Cicero fpeaks ? How dare fhe dif- 
cover their faults to them, or unfold by anticipation, 
the juft judgment pofterity will pronounce upon them, 
and thus diifipate tiiat thick deluiive mift, with which 
their intoxicating grandeur and power over clouds their 
minds ? 

Truth cannot render thefe important, thefe fo necef- 
f-.rv fervices to the great and powerful, without the aids 
of hi dory ; which alone is in poffeflion of the right of 
i’neaking to them with due liberty; and which carries 
this right to the point of palling a fovereign fentence 
upon the adtions even of kings. In vain are their men¬ 
tal abilities boafted of; in vain is their wit, the com- 

prehenfion 
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|j>rehenfion of their judgment, their courage admired ; 
]*ov their exploits and conquefts celebrated; if all be not 
^founded upon truth and juftice, hiftory will treat them 
£as they deferve, and fet them forth to (how in their ge¬ 
nuine colours. And how doth it confider or regard the 
greater part of renowned conquerors, but as public 
|icourges, enemies of mankind, deftroyers of nations; 
i'Avho, puihed by blind and reftlefs ambition, carried defo- 
lation through the world, like a fire, or an innundati- 
on ? It exhibits a Philip, . an Alexander the Great, a 
Caligula, a Nero, a Domitian, who were fo loaded 
' with flattering praifes in their lives, as become, after 
their death, the horror and execration of mankind : 
whereas we find by it, that an Epaminondas, a Pelo- 
pidas, a Titus, and an Antonin, are yet mention’d in 
the world with pleafure and delight, becaufe they ne- 
' ver employ’d their power, but in doing good. Hiftory, 
even while princes and great men are alive; is, in fome 
degree, to them, in lieu of that tribunal among the 
ancient Egyptians, before which, princes as well as pri¬ 
vate perfons, were cited after their death ; and (hews 
. them by advance, the impartial fentence which (hall 
render their infamy indelible for ever. In fine, ’tis hi¬ 
ftory, as a very celebrated hiftorian (Tacitus) expreftes 
It, that (lamps the feal of immortality upon truly good 
and great actions, and bums flagitious ones with a mark 
of ignominy, that no length of time can efface. Un¬ 
known or miftaken merit, and opprefled virtue, expert 
redrefs and juftice from this incorruptible tribunal, and 
appeal to it; and it will render them abundant com- 
penfation for the iniquitous treatment they fuffered from 
their contemporaries; for, without refpeft of perfons, 

■ being no longer awed by power that is no more, it ne¬ 
ver fails to condemn, with inexorable feverity, every 
unjull abufe of authority and power. 

1 1 here is no age or condition of mankind which may 

not draw equal advantages from hiftory : and what hath 
been faid of princes and conquerors, extends, in certain 
proportions, to all perfons in high ftations ; to minifters 
of ftate, generals of armies, magiftrates; fuperiors of 
all kinds, civil or ecclefiaftical; fathers and mothers in 
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•their own families; matters and miftrefles in their little 
domeftic republics: in a word, to all in authority over 
others. For it often happens, that perfons in a very 
narrow inconliderable elevation, have more pride, ar¬ 
rogance, and capricioulhefs, than kings, and pulh their 
arbitrary humour to a greater height. ’Tis therefore 
highly expedient that hiftory fhould give ufeful lelfons 
to all forts of perfons ; and hold before them, with an 
unfufpedled hand, a faithful mirror, in which they may 
behold their faults, and at the fame time, difcem their 
duties and obligations. 

Hiftory therefore, when it is well taught, becomes a 
fchool of morality to mankind, of all conditions and 
ranks. It difcovers the deformity and fatal confequen- 
ces of vices, and unmasks falfe virtues ; it difabufes men 
of their popular errors and prejudices ; and defpoiling 
riches of all its enchanting and dazling pomp and mag¬ 
nificence, demonftrates by a thoufand examples, which 
are more perfwafive than reafonings, that there is no¬ 
thing truly great or praife-worthy, but untainted honour 
and probity. From the efteem and admiration which 
the moft corrupt cannot with-hold from the great and 
good deeds fhe fets before them, hiftory obliges us to 
conclude, that virtue ir man's true good, and that a- 
lone which can render any one truly great and eftimable. 
Hiftory teaches us to refpedt virtue for its own fake, and 
to difeern its intrinfic beauty through the thickell veils, 
poverty, adverfity, obfeurity, or even obloquy and de¬ 
famation, may call over it. As, on the other hand,, 
it infpires into us a thorough contempt, hatred, and ab¬ 
horrence of vice, however richly it may be bedeck’d 
and adorn’d ; even tho’ it fhould happen to be cloathed 
in regal purple, feated upon a throne, and holding a 
foepter in its hand. 

But to keep within the bounds of my prefent defign, 
I look upon hiftory as the firft mafter we ought to give 
to youth; being equally fit to amufe and to inftrudt 
them ; to improve their underftandings and their hearts, 
by conveying into their minds an infinity of fafls, no 
lefs agreeable and entertaining, than edifying. Nothing 
is fo proper for awakening and piquing their curiofity. 
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and thereby begetting a talle for fludy; which is the 
jirit point to be gained in education, and is indeed the 
chief thing. Accordingly, with relation to the inilitu- 
tion of youth, it hath been looked upon by the confi- 
W dering, in all times and ages of the world, as a funda- 
: mental maxim, that the iludy of hillory Ihould go firit, 
and prepare die way for the other fciences. Plutarch 
; informs us, that Cato the elder, that famous cenfor of 
1 Rome, whofe virtue hath done fo great honour to that 
republic, and who took particular care of his fon’s edu¬ 
cation himfelf, and would not entrufl it in any other 
hands but his own, compofed, for his ufe, a choice col¬ 
lection of beautiful pieces of Roman hillory, on purpofe, 

. faid he, that this infant, without going out of his father’s 
houfe, might contract an acquaintance with the greateil 
men of his country, and be enabled to form himfelf 
upon the ancient models of probity and virtue. 

But it is not necelTary to infill longer upon proving 
the utility of hillorv : ’tis a point none calls into que- 
, flion: the great affair is to know how to reap real ad¬ 
vantage by this flatly ; or what ought to be obferved 
and done for this effeCl. And this is what I am now 
to attempt to offer fome obfervations upon. 

In order to profit by hillory, one mull be prepared, 

; taught and inured to diftinguilh what is worthy of ad- 
‘ miration and cfleeni, from what merits our contempt, 
or at lead our indifference. Hiilcrv abounds with fhin- 
ing aftions, which are not virtuous or praife-worthv : 
and readers, guided by their own paflions, or Falfe pre- 
poffdfnns, may take, for an action to be imitated, what¬ 
ever is conformable to their humours and notions: but 
: if we would render hillory a fchool of morality, due 
■ care mull be taken to lead lludents, bv proper reflections 
upon aCtions and events, to jull notions of characters 
s and enterprizes; and to fecure them againlt the corrupt 
influence of outward pomp and fplendour, by accuflom- 
)> ing them to penetrate, beyond outward appearances, 

;* into the intrinfic nature and value of things, and to di- 
ftinguilh between the gaudy or glittering, and folid,- 
;-i fubltantial, and abiding worth. The great leffon in- 
- morals, and, confequently, the great leffon to bo 
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learned from hiftory, is to form a juft judgment of ex¬ 
ternal wealth and power, of riches, magnificence, fplen- 
dour, luxury, conquefts, fame, glory; and Jikewife of 
the internal abilities, talents, and virtues of the mind ; 
and to be able to dilcem wherein true glory and folid 
happinefs lies; where, and where alone, unallay’d con¬ 
tentment can be found. In the age we live in, every 
thing confpires to infinuate early into young minds the 
defire of riches, as that which makes the chief joy and 
honour of life ; and a dread and contempt of poverty, 
as that alone which makes miferable, or brings difgrace 
and fhame. Avarice is now the univerfal paffion : am¬ 
bition is no more. But ’till the mind is fortified againil 
this fatal error, none of the great virtues can grow 
up in it. Such a prepoffdfion will choak them in 
their firft budding, if perchance there are any feeds of 
them in the foul. Now the ancient hiftory of Greece 
and Rome fumiihes us with noble examples for correct¬ 
ing this falfe prejudice, and inftrufting young minds in 
the true ufe, and in the vile abufe of wealth. We find 
in antiquity a whole ftate revolting againft a reprefenta- 
tion of riches as the moft defira'ble objeft in human 
life. Euripides had put into the mouth of Bellero- 
phon a magnificent fpeech in praife of wealth, which 
ended in this fentiment; “ riches are the fovereign 
good of mankind, and they juftly exite the admira- 
“ non of gods, and of men.” This faying (hocked 
the whole Athenian audience, and railed their indigna¬ 
tion to fuen a pitch, that they unanimoufly rofe up a- 
gs.inft the poet, and would have expelled him out of 
the city, if he had r.ot entreated them to wait for the 
refult of the piece, in which this adorer of wealth mi- 
ferably perifhed. However extraordinary this inftance 
may .ppear in modern times, antiquity affords us yet 
itronger examples of generefity, public fpirit, and what 
i_ inieparable from it, cc t mpt of private riches. In 
tiicle ancient and heri 1 . mes (when men thought 

that to be neceftarv \shic. b virtuous) the nobiiity of 
Athens having the peop:-. h> much engaged in their 
debt, that ti.ere remained no other queftion among 
them, than winch of them (hould be king, no fooncr 

heard 
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'heard Solon fpeak, than they quitted their debts, and 
reilored the commonwealth; which ever after held a 
■iblemn and annual fend, called the Sifaflia, or Reci- 
fon, in memory of that aft ion. Nor is this example 
the phoenix ; for at the inftitution by Lycurgus, the no- 
tiiiity having eftates, as ours here, in the hands of La¬ 
conia, upon no other confideration than the model of 
the' commonwealth propofed by him, threw them up, 
to be parcell’d by his Agrarian. The whole hiftory 
of Sparta is one continued inllance of the glorious in¬ 
fluences of true magnanimity, which makes, not pri¬ 
vate fortune, but juitice and public good, the rule of 
its conduft, and looks down with deteftation upon the 
moll redundant riches vice can offer; and of the fatal 
effefls of prevailing avarice to public Hates. Amongll 
the Romans, in their bell times, the fame noble fenti- 
ments prevailed almoll univerfaliy. “ Every one (fiys 
“ Valerius Maximus) fought, not to enrich himfeif, 

“ but his country ; and chofe rather to be poor in an 
“ opulent Hate, than to bq rich themfelves in a poor 
“ republic.” And we may foon fee, from hiftory, that 
to the prevalence of thofe generous fentiments, Rome 
owed its power and glory ; and to their decline, its 
fall. It was in this fchool, and in the bofom of pover¬ 
ty, as Horace tells us, that the Camilli, the Curii, the 
Fabricii, and all the ancientRoman heroes, were formed. 
And while the Roman republic was in its greatell glory, 
it was ufual for the great men in it to die, without leav- 
- ing enough behind them to portion their daughters, or 
even defray the expences of a decent burial. I might 
mention many noble examples in ancient hiftory, which 
furnifh abundant occanon for inculcating upon youth 
the beauty of generofity, and the vilenels of avarice ; 
ar.d for arming them againll all the enchanting charms 
of wealth on the one hand, and all the horrors of po^ 
verty on the other. Cimon, the Athenian general, we 
- :ir e told by Plutarch, made no other ufe of his riches ; 
he thought they were given by providence for no other 
end, but that he might thereby have the god-like fa- 
tisfadlion of relieving the aillreffed, difpelling nailery, 
and fpreading happinefs far and wide, in proportion to 
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the deferts of his fellow-citizens. Aratus, the Achasan 
general, gained univerfal love, and faved his country, 
hy applying the rich prefents he received from kings, 
in compofmg and calming the diflentions which reign’d 
in it; in paying the debts of fome, and in fupplying 
the necellities of other fellow-citizens ; in ranfoming. 
captives; and in every aft of generofity and beneficence. 
Philopoemon, commonly called by hiltorians, the laft of 
the Greeks, i. e. the laft in whom the true Grecian pub¬ 
lic fpirit prevailed, in that degree to which Greece 
owed its liberty, glory, and fame, employed all he had 
taken from the enemy, in furnifhing his fellow-citizens 
with horfes and arms, and in redeeming die prifoners 
of war. 

To mention no more inftances, let young gentlemen, 
when they read the charafter of F.paminondas, which 
is fo well drawn by Juftin, be asked what they think 
of fuch an example, when compared with thofe nar¬ 
row fouls, who live as if they were born for them- 
felves only ; and who, employing their wealth to gra¬ 
tify their appetites and paffions, to pamper their bellies, 
or flatter their vanity, are of no advantage to their 
neighbours, relations, or friends; and feem not to feel 
the ties of blood, of friendfhip, or of gratitude; nor 
to be fenftble of any obligations upon them to their fa¬ 
mily, their country, or to merit. Let them oppofe 
thefe pictures one to the other, and by the contrail, 
the beauty of virtue will appear with a force that can¬ 
not fail to make its way into young hearts very fpeedi- 
ly, and to leave impreflions there, not to be eafily 
crazed. 

Young minds are now fo accuftomed, from their in¬ 
fancy, to admire outward Ihow,. that reprefentations of 
external magnificence in hiltory are very apt ftrongly 
to attract their attention,, and to ftrike them with won¬ 
der, that is quickly followed with emulation. But let 
mailers take occafton from hiltory, to correft the falfe 
ideas of external ornaments, that are, without atten¬ 
tion to the confequences of them, too often inftilkd in¬ 
to youth, even by virtuous parents, at the time that 
the greateft care ought to be had of the notions and 
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habits which are excited and formed in their minds. 
-Let them be taught to refleft, that drefe, equipage, 
^and other fuch outward trappings, have notliing truly 
great or eltimable in them; becaufe they make no part 
;of us, but are without us,. and abfolutely foreign to us. 
It is in fuch things the greater part of mankind place 
their grandeur, as if they were incorporated, fo to fpeak, 

■ with every thing that environs them: thefe things 
greaten them in their own fancy, and they imagine 
they likewife greaten them in the eyes of others. But 
let us fet apart the glittering of drefs and equipage, and 
fearch into the real character of fuch perfons; and what 

/are they but, in comparifon, as dirty walls hung with fine 
tapiflry, as Seneca expreffes it; under this fplendour 
and magnificence lurks littlenefs and meannefs of foul. 

J We fhall find all the great men of antiquity defpifing 
oftcntation, gawdery, and pageantry. And let the 
youth learn from the hiltory of Epamirondas, Philopce- 
mon, Scipio, and many others, not to judge of men 
by the exterior, but to look through the outfide into 
the heart and character of the man. What can be 
more fimple or obvious than this refledlion; that un- 

■ common merit may lie hid under a very mean drefs, as 
■' a very ccltly and fhining garment may cover a very bafe 

and flagitious heart. Do we judge of horfes by their 
trappings ? We read-even of women, -in ancient times, 
who were proof again!! all the dazling luftre of jewels 
. and finery. One very remarkable inftance of this kind 
is worth mentioning. The famous Cornelia, the mo¬ 
ther of the Gracchi, is a very diftinguifhed name in 
hiflory. There was not a more illuftrious family, or a. 
richer at Rone . \ alerius M iximus tells us, that a ladv 

of Crimp..nia r.:.mc .o lee her, and flaying all night, 

• took rn oor,r ti.iL/ of difpl tying, with no fmall often- 
tailor., i o- -• .men* , all her jewels, rings, brace¬ 

let, and or.a, fr.lu.Vg gew gaws, which the ancients 
called ?'u>.:,{/■: .1 'u!id-, tm. Cornelia dextroufly pro¬ 
longed 'lie c.i: .tr .ion, ’till her children, who were at 
fc •■>!. , u- ; ,ii. .-. hen they were returned, point¬ 
ing to i-i-ery f .• ...al ;* Thefe are my jewels, my or- 
' “ namenu.” Cue iicoG only attend to what he feels 

upon 
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upon comparing thefe two women, to difcover how 
much the noble fimplicity of the one is above the vain 
magnificence of the other. And indeed, what merit is 
there in purchafmg precious Hones, and otiler ornaments, 
to make a vain Ihew of them, and in being able to dif- 
courfe of nothing elfe but drefs ? And, on the contra¬ 
ry, what noblenefs of mind was it for a lady, of the 
fi'rll quality more efpecially, to contemn all tinfel, and 
to place her honour and glory in the good education of 
her children ; to fpare no expence to obtain that end j 
and thus to Ihew, that greatnefs of mind is not the pro¬ 
perty of one fex. What hath been faid concerning for¬ 
tifying young minds againft the allures of wealth, pomp, 
and finery, may eaftly be applied to table-luxury, and 
fumptuous palaces. But not having time to infill upon 
every thing in a fhort Preface, we lhall only add to 
what hath been faid, fome refie&ions upon the ufe that 
ought to be made of hiltory, to prevent or extirpate 
fall'e notions of birth or nobility, dignities and honours ; 
and above all, of conquells. 

It mull be acknowledged, that there is in noblenefs 
of ex trait ion, and the antiquity of families, fome pow¬ 
erful charm that attradls elleem and regard. The re- 
fpect which it is natural to pay to thofe of noble dc- 
feent, is a kind of homage that we think ourfelves 
obliged to render to the memory of their anceftors, on 
account of their eminent fervices to the public. It is, 
as it were, the continuation of the payment of a debt 
which we could not fully difebarge to themfelves, and 
which, for that reafon, ought to be acquitted to their po- 
fterity. But belides the gratitude which engages us not to 
confine our refpedl for great men to their lives, whofe ge- 
nerofity was not limited within thefe narrow bounds, 
but extended by them to the remoteft ages; the public 
intereft demands that we ihould pay to their offlpring a 
tribute of honour, which may be, with relation to 
them, an obligation to maintain and perpetuate in their 
family the reputation of their progenitors, and to pique 
themfelves upon perpetuating alfo the virtues which 
rendered their forefathers lb ilkllrious. But that this 
honour we render to noble birth, may be real homage, 
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it mud be voluntary, and proceed from the heart. If 
ally one pretends to exatt it as a debt, or to force it. 
He lofes all the right he had to it, and becomes con¬ 
temned and hated. The felf-love, natural to man, re¬ 
bels againft fuch pride and arrogance. And is it indeed 
fo great a glory to be able to count a long race of fore¬ 
fathers, eminent by their virtues, if we bear no refem- 
blance to them ? Can the merit of others become ours ? 
The only true fource therefore of nobility, is virtue and 
jnerit. We have feen nobles difhonour their birth by 
bafe actions; and we have feen perfons of ignoble ex-' 
trattion, exalt and ennoble their family by their glo¬ 
rious virtues. It is praife-worthy to fupport the glory 
of anceftors by a&ions conformable to their reputation; 
but it is alfo glorious to leave a title to our pofleritv, 
which we did not derive from our progenitors, but 
purchafe by our own merit. Pride on account of their 
birth, is the difeafe to which, as Sa/uji remarks, tire 
nobility have ever been very incident; and therefore 
Hiilory ought to be employ’d to correft this vanitv, 
'than which there is not a greater obftacle to laudable 
ambition, and all valuable improvements. But what 
period of hiftory doth not afford inftances for chafli- 
fing, for fhewing the ridicule of this vice? How r.b- 
furd would it be, to make a fhew with borrowed riches ? 
But fure it is not lefs fo, to expett honour and efleem 
on account of the merits of our forefathers, which up¬ 
braid our degeneracy, and render our balenefs and 
-wickednefs at once more confpicuous, and more lhame- 
.fcl? As for dignities, or high offices in the Hate, and 
• the honours annexed to them ; furelv there is no merit 
in poffeffing them, if one be not qualified for them, or 
does not exerce them for the great and foie purpofe of 
authority and power, the public good. They do not 
Confer merit, they only give occasion of di(playing it; 
and where there is no virtue, they bring fortii to view 
the weaknefs or vilenefs that might otherwife, being 
jlefs hurtful, have been lefs obierved. With regard to 
them, how amiable, how great, how truly noble, was the 
conduct- of Epaminond:-, according to the character 
our author gives of him ! “ ’Tis uncertain (faith he) 

“ whether 
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“ whether the man or the general were more to be 
“ efteemed in him ; for if he afpired after empire, it 
“ was not for his own, but for his country’s advantage. 
<£ So little covetous was he of money, in the whole 
" courfe of his life, that he left not enough to defray 
“ the expences of his funeral. Neither was he more 
“ delirous of honours than of wealth ; for all the office - - 
“ he fo worthily fuftained, were forced upon him ; anj 
“ he fo well acquitted himfelf in every ftation, that lie 
“ did not receive, but give a new lultre to the greatel 
“ employments.” None can read this paffr.ge without 
feeling wherein folid glory confifts, and what is true 
ambition. Let not mailers therefore pafs fuch examples 
in hiftory, ’till they have fully rivetted upon the minds 
of their fcholars, a juft notion of the end of civil digni¬ 
ties ; a true idea of glory ; and fired them with an am¬ 
bition of qualifying themfelves for being ufeful in the 
world ; which will never caufe any of thofe diilurbances 
falfe ambition does, its aim being public tranquility 
ana good, whereas the aim of the other is power and 
wealth, coft what it will to thofe, for whofe benefit a 
truly great mind will facrifice every private enjoyment. 
Above all, it is neceflarv to guard young minds againil 
the falfe and hurtful notions the encomiums given to 
military courage and prowefs may engender in young 
minds. Let them be taught to examine with due cocl- 
nefs and indifference, impartially, and with eyes en¬ 
lighten’d and guided by reafon, into the real merits of 
thofe famous heroes of antiquity, that make fuch a fi¬ 
gure and noife in hiftory'; and they will find, that thofe 
illuftrious conquerors, who are fet forth in fuch a pom¬ 
pous dazling light by flattering panegyrifts, have ever 
been regarded, by the wifer part of mankind, as lavage 
deftrudtive monitors; and were indeed actuated in all 
their enterprizes, by vanity, cruelty, or avarice. Thole 
conquerors of the world, whole exploits raife the ad¬ 
miration of the vulgar, were miferable flaves to their 
own pr.ffions; the meaneft, the bafeft of paflions. What 
elfe but madnefs can we call tne impetuous fury which 
pufhed Alexander into remote and unknown countries, 
to ravage them ? A pirate, as Cicero informs us, told 
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fcm the truth, when he asked him, what right he had 
to infeft the Teas ; for he anfwered with undaunted 
freedom, The fame you have to pillage the univerfe. 

“ But becaufe I rob in a fmall Ihip, they call me a pi- 
« rate ; and becaufe you rob with a large fleet, they 
« call you a conqueror.” Every man, whofe mind is 
ftot quite over-run with paffions, that bear down within 
his breaft all the fentiment6 of humanity natural to 
Itoan, and therefore very ftrong in young minds, if they 
have not had a very bad education, and very pernicious 
examples before their eyes from their tendered years / 
every one who reads the lives of the illuftrious Greeks 
and Romans, in Plutarch, or Juftin's compendious view 
hf all the more celebrated perfonages of antiquity, and 
iheir exploits, if he examines himfelf, will find, at the 
bottom of his heart, that ’tis not to a Philip, an Alex¬ 
ander, or a Casfar, he gives the preference above others ; 
tliat they are not,, in his fentiment, the greateft and 
ttoit accomplilhed perfons, or fuch as have done the 
greateft honour tg human nature ; that ’tis not them he 
jtdges worthy of his efteem, love, and veneration, or 
Of the high praifes fome have given them. But that 
.Jfouth may be able to form a juft and found judgment 
Of thefe famous conquerors, it is neceffary to teach them 
jj£> diftinguifh and feparate their juftly eftimable qualities, 
fiom thole that are blameable. While they render ju- 
Sice to their courage, their aflivity, their addrefs and 
dexterity in public offices, their prudence and forefight; 
they ihould be led into regret, that they knew not the 
nfe they ought to have made of thefe great talents; 
and that they fhould Lave miiemployetl them in the fer- 
yice of vice: qualities highly valuable in themfe’ves, 
but defigned by nature to ferve virtue or ber.cvohr. ; 

/ £ind only glorious, when thev are applied to do the 
great good that may be done by the proper exertion of 
-‘them. For this end, this is the maxim that muft be' 
Strongly enforced upon young minds, “ Nibil konrftum ' 
ejfe potcjl quod j;ij}itia vacat ; ” and that if it is felf- 
Biterert, and not public good, that rouzes to encoun- 
'ter dangers, fuch a difpoiition does not merit the name 
Of. courage, but of lavage ferocity and. that true for— 

titude 
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ticude of mind confifts in looking upon vice, as a greater 
evil than poverty or death. So even Horace teaches, 
lib. 4. od. 9, 

Duramque callet pauperism pati, 

Pejufque letho jiagitium timet : 

Non Me pro carls amicis 
Nut patria timidus perire. 

Let them be taught to regrrd probity, bold and un¬ 
daunted probity, dire died by prudence, as true glory j 
and to look not only upon beauty, ftrength of body, 
and other outward embelliihments, but even up6n men-' 
tal accompliihments and improvements, fuch as exten- 
five knowledge, eloquence, courage, and the like, as 
only meritorious in proportion to the good ufe made of 
them } and to attend, in particular, how much modeify 
adds to their price and beauty. Let them learn early, 
from proper examples, wherein true glory confifts: that 
whatever is exterior to a man, whatever may be com¬ 
mon to the good with the bad, does not render a man 
truly eftimable: and that it is by their hearts we ought 
to judge of men. From hence flow great defigns, great 
adlions, great virtues: folid greatnefs, which cannot be 
imitated by pride, nor equalled by arrogance, relides 
in nobleneis of fentiments and difpofition. To be good. 
Liberal, beneficent, generous; to put no other value up¬ 
on wealth, but as it is the means of doing great good; 
nor upon dignities, but as they are opportunities of- 
ferving one’s country ; nor upon power and reputation, 
or credit, but as they raife one to a capacity of abafh- 
ing and reprefling vice, and of encouraging and reward¬ 
ing virtue ; to be truly good., without affecting merely 
to appear fo ; to fupport poverty with magnanimity ij 
to bear injuries and affronts with patience ; to ftifle re-. 
venge, and render all forts of good offices to an enemy! 
one hath in his power ; to prefer the public good to 
every thing; to be able to facrifice to it his eftate, his 
life, and even his reputation, if times require it: ——- 
This is to be truly great. Doth not Alexander appear 
more great in his humane, generous treatment of Darius’s 

famil.'i 
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•fimily, than in any of his conquefts ? Or what aftion 
in the llory of Scipio, whofe life was a continued fcene 
of great exploits, raifes him higher in our admiration, 
•than when we behold him not only giving lectures of 
continence and prudence to a young prince who had 
forgot his duty, with great gentlenefs and mildnefs; but 
furmounting a paffion which conquers almoft all mankind, 
and thus giving a noble example to youth of chaltity, ge- 
tierofity, and felf-command ? I think, the regard that 
Alexander fhewed to the writings of Homer, and in 
the fack of Thebe?, to the memory of Pindar, have 
procured him more reputation than all his victories: 
*nd he is more worthy of admiration, when laying a- 
fide all his pomp and royalty, he held familiar confe¬ 
rences with the celebrated painters and fculptors of his 
Bge, than when marching at the head of an army, he 
tread terror all around him. The love of praife is a 
paffion deeply fixed in the mind of every extraordinary 
perfon; and thofe who are molt affedted with it, feem 
jnoft to partake of that particle of the Divinity which 
liftinguilhes mankind from the inferior creation. ’Twas 
|n excellent obfervation, “ That we then only defpife 
j.‘ commendation, when we ceafe to deferve it ” ’Tis 
}herc-fore the great buftnefs of education, to form early 
h minds a juft notion of glory ; and to ftrengthen in 
Siem a paffion for honour, that will not only preferve 
pem from every thing that is mean and dilhonouring, 
Jut be continually pufhing them to great and good 
feeds. 

Our natural fenfe of fhame and honour is the proper 
iandle to be uied in the formation of youth, for mould- 
iig their minds into a right temper and frame : and 
litlory is ever affording occafions either for exciting our 
p'erfion, or railing our emulation. Some very fage ob- 
frvers of human nature have thought it beft to begin 
| education by railing the averfion of young people to 
|hat they ought to hate, and thus weaning the mind 
|om the purfuits it ought to fly, . Others have thought, 
|at the defire of imitation may be a greater incentive 
| the practice of what is good, than the averfion we 
1 may 
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r nv conceive at what is blameable. Hiftory 
-..cans for employing both arts, by giving reprefentation; 
of the bright fide of human nature, as well as the dark 
and gloomy. And indeed, the one immediately directs 
us what we fhould do, whilft the other only (hews us 
what we fhould avoid. Mr. Locke, in his excellent trea- 
tife of education, hath fhewn the difadvantages of hid¬ 
ing the vices and corruptions of mankind from youth; 
and the fitnefs, the abfolute neceffity of fhewing-them 
the world as it is, as they will- foon fed it to be : that 
they, upon their entrance into the world, may neither be 
tempted to think they were not fairly dealt with by their 
inftruftors; nor be, thro' their ignorance of vice, and 
fimplkity of heart, dupes to the knaves that are ever ly¬ 
ing in wait for fuch a prey. Now Hiftory fhews us the 
world as it is ;■ it conceals none of the bad paflions or 
wickedneffes of men from us: and a skillful teacher will, 
in reading hiftory with his pupil?, have full opportunity 
of teaching them W'hat they are to expedl in the world, 
and to prepare them againft the various (helves and rocks, 
to which they will be expofed during the whole voyage 
of life; but more especially at their firft launching our. 
into this dangerous ocean t As a fea-chart to the failor, 
fo is hiftory to life ; and as fuch, ought it to be confi-i 
dered and treated by inftruftors of youth. It Ihews alii 
the different courfes and bearings men may take or pur- ! 
fue, and all the various dangers that lie in the different 
fteerings and navigations of life: and therefore one duly 
inftrufled in hiftory is qualified for being his own direct- 1 
or ; and thofe who are not, are mere novices in the 
world, utter ftrangers to its perils and fnares, and to the 
whole conduct of life. What pity is it then, that the' 
philoiophy of Life, and Hiftory, which rnuft go hand it, 
hand, being as infeparable as rule and example in any• 
other fcience, fhould not have a larger fhare than they; 
commonly have in education ; and that much more; 
time fhould be bellowed upon the explication of certait 
authors, which, in the opinion of the better ancient pa¬ 
gan mailers, ought not to be read to young people, that 
upon fuch ufeful arts! The great end of education; 
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is to lit and prepare one for life: and therefore the whole 
courfe of education ought to be a courfe of moral le¬ 
ctures, illultrated and confirmed by proper examples from 
Hiftory, for that effect. And that hillory may be a 
compleat moral fchool, teachers ought to trace actions 
to their fprings and motives in the human breaft: and 
to Ihew, I. That the differences amongft mankind are 
mot owing to different original paffions, but to the dif¬ 
ferent lpheres and circumllances of adtion, in which the 
fame paffions are placed ; and, II. That all appetites 
and paffions inlaid by nature into the human frame, are 
of the higheft ufe to us. As by fuch teaching youth will 
learn how appetites and affediions, in themfelves good 
and ufeful, degenerate, and take a vitious turn, or are 
milled into very hurtful and bafe paffions; fo they will 
likewife learn not to think ill of human nature, or its 
Author, on account of the corruptions and vices which 
have been fo prevalent in all ages of the world ; fmee 
tnone of the paffions, whofe perverfions create the 
greatell difturbances in human fociety, could have been 
with-held from us, without rendering us incapable of 
very great virtues, and feveral truly noble pleafures. 
Befides, it is only by engaging youth to attend to the 
affediions natural to the human mind, their connexions, 
dependencies, and bearings, and their various workings 
in different fituations that youth can be prepared for 
entering into the charadters of men, and for tracing 
adtions to their caufes; without which (as Polybius, 
who Ihews us, by refledtions on proper examples at full 
length, what this ltudy means) hillory may exhibit an 
agreeable or entertaining Ihow to us; but it cannot be 
an ufeful lelfon: it may fatisfy our curiofity, but it is 
of no confequencc with relation to life and condudt, 
Thefe refledtions, it may be faid, are too deep for 
young minds. But doth not, mud not every fcience 
advance gradually from Ampler to more fublime and 
complex truths? and 'till education hath rendered 
capable of fuch obfervations, what hath it done to fit 
one for life ? In truth, the minds of youth open and 
enlarge, in proportion to the proper culture bellowed 

upon 
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upon them: and, generally fpeaking, we are late of ! 
attaining to true and ufeful knowledge, merely becaufe 
we are thought incapable of fuch inftru&ion, ’till we 
are arrived to years at which we may learn from hiftory, 
that the Greek and Roman youth were equally qualified 
for the bar, the cabinet, and the field. There is evi¬ 
dent danger in treating youth too long in a trifling 
way, as mere infants, and delaying to communicate to 
them, in a rational svay, truly folid inftruftions; but 
there is none in taking proper methods early to ex¬ 
pand, fortify, and enrich their minds. According to 
the common courfe of education, the habits of trifling 
and idling, not to mention worl'e ones, are fixed during 
the firil feven years; and then fome fort of teaching is 
thought of; as if habits could be enfily undone, or 
good leffons have any fuccefs, ’till fuch habits are 
quite dellroyed. As the foil muft be duly prepared 
before the feed be thrown into it, otherwife the bell 
feed will be loft; fo the firft and moft early part of 
education ought to be to drefs the foil of the mind, 
or to form thofe habits and affeftions in it, which ren¬ 
der it a proper foil for receiving and fructifying good 
feed ; the love and defire of knowledge, the patience 
of thinking, docility, pliablenefs, modeily, regard to 
truth, and fuch like difpofitions, upon which the noblefl 
virtues may eafily be grafted, and from which good 
feed cannot fail of producing a rich crop of the moft 
valuable traits in human life. The reflections that have 
been juft mention'd, are not the firft that young minds 
ought to be led to ; they are above their reach, ’till 
they have been for fome time inured to more fimple 
and eafy ones j and. much more fo are enquiries into 
the national effects of different political ccnilitutions ; to 
which, however, the education of the better fort ought 
gradually to proceed, or it will tall far fhort of the li¬ 
beral inftitution that alone can qualify for public fervice 
in the higher fb.tions of civil fociety. But the obfcrva- 
tion; upon morals, with which we began this difcourfe, 
will prepare them for thefe other more profound fpecu- 
lations: and they are not beyond the reach of youth ; 

or 
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at Ieaft,’tili they are underftood,one is indeed in a ftate of 
ildhood, and abfoluteiy unfit for the molt common offices 
life. The fimpieft truths in morals may indeed be per- 
:xed with verbal fubtleties; but if they are preferved 
re from this fophiftication, and exhibited to undebauch- 
minds in their native fimplicity and beauty, they never 
1 at once to captivate the afient of the underftanding, and 
e approbation of the heart. The principles of morality 
ve a character of truth, which touches and perfwades 
ore than that of the principles of other human fciences: 
r whereas the principles of other fciences, and the par- 
n'lar truths which depend upon them, are only the ob- 
fts of the mind, and not of the heart, the firft principles 
’ morals, and the particular rules effential to thofe prin- 
ples, have a character of truth, which every body is ca- 
ible of knowing, and which affefts the mind and heart 
ike. The whole man is penetrated by them, and more 
rongly convinced of them, than of the truths of all the 
:her human fciences. And if the mind be once tindlured 
rith a jull notion of the beauty and excellence of virtue, it 
’ill loon be able to attend to the rife and progrefs of thofe 
ices which have pulled down the mightieft ftates, and to 
aofe political methods of forming and fupporting the 
irtues by which alone ftates can attain to or preferve liber- 
y and greatnefs: which is one of the moll ufeful inftruc- 
ions that can be inculcated from hiftory; and is indeed a 
ruth, that the hiftory of all ages and nations abundantly 
onfirms. I have already got beyond the bounds of a 
freface, and yet have but lightly touched feveral very ma- 
erial things. I ftiall only add, that mailers ought not 
D negledt or pafs by feveral errors in JUSTIN unob- 
Erved : two in particular; his account of Cyrus, and his 
(ccount of the jews. And in both thefe matters, as well 
js upon other occaftons, it will be of great ufe to read 
frithld tolars Rollin 's excellent Summary of ancient hifto- 
jy, from whofe difeourfes on the method of teaching the 
pi'.'/: • Litres, many of the preceding remarks are taken; 
ind who.e difeourfes upon l’olid Glory, and the proper 
jnetlv'd ol reading Hiftory, facred and profane, cannot be 
jjoQ warmly recommended to the frequent, ferious perufal of 
j youth. 
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youth. Let me finifh this difcourfe with a maxim oftes 
repeated by that excellent writer. “ He who hath no! 
“ learned at fchool, or from his mailers, to live, whatever! 
“ elle he may have learned, hath mifcrably loft his time.’'| 
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I 71 /TANY Romans , and among them, fomeper- 
ly yj_ fans of confular dignity , having written the 
hijlory of the Roman affairs in Greek, a fa- 
\reign language •, Trogus Pompeius, a perfon not in¬ 
ferior to the ancients in eloquence , whether from an 
[emulation of their glory, or charm'd with the vari¬ 
ety and novelty of the work, compofed the hijlory of 
Greece, and of the whole IVor Id, in the Latin tongue; 
^that as our hijlory might be read in Greek , fo that 
of Greece might be read in our language: a great 
attempt, requiring uncommon refolution and applica¬ 
tion. For if to mofl authors ivbo have umote the 
tranfaFtions of particular princes , or of a particu¬ 
lar people , that work appeared a matter of vafl dif¬ 
ficulty ; ought not the courage of Pompey to be thought 
equal to that of Hercules , Jince in his books is con¬ 
tained an univerfal hijlory of all ages, nations, kings , 
and countries ? And what the Greek writers had 
divided amongfl them, each fsizing upon the fubjedt 
that appeared mojl fuitable to his genius, or mojl 
convenient for him to undertake , all that has ’Tro¬ 
gus Pompeius put together into a regular feries of bi- 
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fiory, Omitting nothing of which any good ufe c cub¬ 
ic mads. Now out of thefe forty four volumes (jib 
fo many he publijhed) during the leifure hours I en¬ 
joy’d in this city, I have extra fled every affair h] 
worth the knowing ; throwing afde nothing bi,: 
what could neither be very pleafant in the narrati¬ 
on , nor very ufeful by way of example , 1 bant, 
formed , as it were , a little collection of flowm , 
that thofe who have already redd the Greek hijfory 
might have wherewith to refrejh their memories, ani 
thofe who arc not yet acquainted with it, might hav. 
information. This work 1 have tranfmitted to you, 
not for your infruflion , but to receive your correcti¬ 
ons: and that at the fame time you might have c 
clear account laid before you, of the way in which i 
fpend that vacant time , of which alfo, every one, ac¬ 
cording to Cato, is obliged to jhew fame ufeful em¬ 
ployment. For your fingle approbation is a fujfcieru 
reward to me, at prefent, who am likely to receivt 
ample praife from pojlerity, for my indufry, when 
the detraction of envy is fpent. 
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!• A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

? I. 7'he fir ft monarchy was that of the AJfyrians, under 
l Sinus. 

i II. The reign of Scmiramis, who was at laft killed by her 
| fan. 

I HI- Sardanapalus, the lad king of the AJfyrians. 

\ IV- The monarchy of the Medes, under A/lyages the grand- 
j father of Cyrus. 

^ Y. The childhood and youth of Cyrus • Tlhe advice of IJar- 
pagus to him. 

VI. Cyrus nobly rewards Sybaris, his companion in the 
war-, and deprives Aftyages of his kingdom. 

\ II. He conquers Craefus, Jubdues the Lydians, and art¬ 
fully keeps them under his yoke. The tragical end of 
Candaules. 

VIII- The Scythian'war, which in the beginning was 
profperous, but in the end fatal to Cyrus. 

IX. Cambyfes fttccceds Cyrus, and falls by his own fiword. 
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T!;e magi, fupplanting the lawful heir Mergis, ujutA 

the fupreme power. OJianes, with the affiance 
other princes, drives them out. j;'j 

X. Darius, by the neighing of a horfe, and the cunning tf \ % 
_ his groom , becomes the third king of the Per fans. Mafi 
rics the daughter of Cy> us. Eefeges Babylon, Sc C. 

Chap. I. ;i< 

"* . .jJ 

A T firft, the government of nations no:' i 
countries was lodged in the hands of king;,' X 
who were advanced to the height of roy- y 
al majefty, not by popular ambition, but 
on account of the merit they had acquired 
with the good, by their experienced mode-- 
ration. Then people were not ruled by Handing laws: the’ 
will of the prince was the foie law; and it being then the f 
cuflom of princes, not to enlarge, but to defend their do- '; 
minions; every one’s kingdom was bounded within the!;-: 
limits of his own country. Ninus, king of the AHyrian.y 
was the firft who, out of a hitherto unknown defire of/ 
empire, broke through this ancient, and as it were here-M 
ditary ulage. He it was that firft made war upon hisf 
-neighbours, and by wariie conquer'd the nations, too; 
ignorant in military arts to oppofe him, as far as the'.’; 
frontier of Libya. ’Tis true, Sefoftris "king of Egypt, j : j 
and T anaus king of Scythia, the former of whom piercedjj: 
as far as Pontus, and the latter as Egypt, are much more| 
ancient; but their wars fell upon diftant, not neighbour-!;' 
ing countries; nor did they feek dominion for themfelve;,» 
but g'ery for their people ; and, fatisfy’d with viftory,| 
they declined the government of their conquefts. Nine;, tj 
by taking and keeping poffeCion of whatever he line| 
fubdued, made the greatnefs of his acquired domination 
firm and liable; wherefore, fo foon as he had fubdued 
one neighbour, marching more powerfully againft others 
with the accefiion of thole new forces, he made every 
victory the inftrument of a'new one,- ’till he had over-S 
run all the nations of the eaft. His lail war was with! 
Zoroaftres king of the Baclrians, who is faid to have in-1 
■ ^nted the magick arts, and to have very carefully J-j 
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jpect f the origin of the world, and the motions of the 
ars. Having killed him, he himfelf died foon after, 
javing behind him his fon Ninyas, in the ilate of child- 
good, and his wife Semiramis. 

CHAP. II. She not daring to deliver up the em¬ 
pire to a ftripling, nor yet openly to take it into her 
|wn management, fince fo many powerful nations could 
parce be brought to obey one man, much lefs to fubmit 
a woman, pretends, inftead of Ninus’s wife, to be 
|iis fon, a boy inilead of a woman ; for both were of a 
aean ilature, had a weak voice, and a great refemblance 
j)f features; wherefore fhe covered her arms and legs 
rith long doaths, and her head with a turban ; and left 
he lhould feem to hide fomething by this new drefs, lhe 
|>rders all her fubjeds to wear the fame habit, which 
afhion has prevailed through the whole nation ever fince. 
Thus in the beginning of her reign diffembling her fex, 
he was believed to be a boy. After this, fhe perform’d 
aany noble deeds, by the greatnefs of which, when fhe 
thought herfelf now raffed above the reach of malice, 
ihe publickly dedares who fhe was, and whom fhe had 
pcrfonated : neither did this confeffion take any thing 
from the dignity of her government, but rather increafed 
the admiration of all, that a woman fhould not only fur- 
pafs thofe of her fcx, but even men too, in heroifm. 
phe built Babylon J, and furrounded it with a brick 
Fall; a bituminous matter, which oozes out of the 
fearth in thofe countries moil abundandy, being laid be¬ 
tween the bricks, inftead of fand. Several other me¬ 
morable ads were perform’d by this queen. For, not 
Icontent with preferving the kingdom acquired by her 
“husband, fhe added Ethiopia to her Empire. She alfo 

T Here JuJlin confounds Zoroajres the king of the Bac- 
'irians with Zoroajlres the magician, who lived many ages 
Iff ter him. 

X Bclus founded it ; but Semiramis repaired, enlarged, 
and beautified it, after it had been almoj wholly dejroy'd 
Y'J *be overflowing of the Euphrates. 
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carried war into India *, where none, befides herfelf and 
Alexander the great, ever enter’d. At laft, conceiving' 
a criminal paffion for her fon, fhe was killed by him, 
having reigned two and forty years. Her fon Ninyas, 
fatisfied with the empire purchafed to him by his pa- 
. rents, laid afide all warlike deiigns, and as if he had 
changed fexes with his mother, being feldom feen by 
men, grew old ir. the company of his women. His fuc- 
ceffors following this example, tranfafted all ftate af¬ 
fairs by their minifters. The Affyrians, who were af¬ 
terwards called Syrians, held their empire a thoufand 
three hundred years. 

CHAP. III. Sardanapalus was the laft that reigned 
over them ; a man more effeminate than any woman. 
Arbaftus, whom he had appointed his lieutenant of 
Media, being with difficulty admitted to fee him, 
after great entreaty (a favour never allowed to any be¬ 
fore him) found him fpinning of purple, amidft his herds 
of concubines, in the habit of a woman, but much fur- 
ps. fling thofe of that fex in the foftnefs of his body, and 
*-'‘ r the lafdvioufnefs of his eyes, and diftributing their fe- 
veral tasks among the girls. This fight raifed his indig¬ 
nation, that fo many brave men ihould be fubjeft to a 
woman, and that thofe who bore fwords and arms ihould 
be commanded by a fpinfter: fo coming to his compa¬ 
nions, he tells them what he had feen: he protefts he 
could not find in his heart to obey a prince that chofe 
rather to aft the part of a woman than of a man. 
Wherefore a confpiracy w-as formed, and war is made 
upon Sardanapalus. Upon this news, not as a man that 
would defend his kingdom, but as women ufe to do un¬ 
der the apprehenfions of death, at full he looks about 
for a hiding-place ; but at laft, he marches with a few 
unaifciplined troops to war. Being worfted, he retires 
to his palace, and there having raifed and fet fire to a 
pile of wotld, he throws himfelf and his riches into the 

* '-Th plain from Jujlin himfelf that Bacchus too ha& 
leer, in India ; not to mention •zvbat is related by others, cj 
the expedition of Hercules into India. 
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| fl jmes: the only thing he ever did that was like a man.- 
! After him, Arbadtus, who had been the occafion of his 
[death, is made king. He tranilated the empire from 
' the Affyrians to the Medes. 

| CHAP. IV. After feveral kings, the crown dc- 
' fcendcd to Aftyages by order of fucceffion. He dreamt 
| he faw a vine fpring out of the womb of his only daugh- 
f ter, whofe branches overihadowed all Afia. The footh- 
I fayers being confulted upon this vifion, faid it portended 
f the greatnels of a grandfon that he fhould have by this 
I daughter, and the lofs of his kingdom. Frighted by 
this anfwer, he gave his daughter in marriage, neither 
to a famous man, nor one of that country, left father 
or mother’s quality fhould raife the fpirit of his grand¬ 
fon to form great projects; but to Cambyfes, a man of 
mean fortune, and a native of Perfia, which nation then 
made no figure in the world : and the fear of his dream 
not being overcome by taking this method, he fends 
for his daughter, when fhe was big with child, that the 
infant might be put to death even under the eye of his 
grandfather. The child, when born, was delivered to 
Harpagus, the king’s friend, whom he entrufted with 
his moll fecret affairs, to be fTain by him. He fearing, 
if the kingdom fhould come to the daughter, after the 
king’s deceafe, Aftyages leaving no male iffue, fhe would 
take the revenge for her child's murder of the minifter, 
which fhe could not do of her father, gave the infant 
to the keeper of the king’s cattle, to be expofed. It 
happened, that the fhepherd had a fon bom at the fame 
time. His wife hearing of the defign to expofe the 
royal infant, begs him, with the utmoft importunity, to 
have the child brought and fhown to her. Her hufband, 
tired out by her entreaty, returns to the wood, where 
he found a bitch giving fuck to the little one, and pro¬ 
tecting it from the wild beafts, and birds of prey. Be¬ 
ing moved himfelf to pity, upon feeing a brute affected 
with it, he carries the child to his folds, the fame bitch 
following him all the way with anxious concern. The 
woman had no fooner taken the child into her hands, 
than he fmiled upon her, as one he knew; and there 
appeared fo much life and pretty innocence in his fweet 

B .y finding. 
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fmiling, that of her own accord fhe begged her hufband 
to expofe her own child in his room, and to give her 
leave to bring up this infant, that fhe might try whe¬ 
ther his fortune would anfwer to her hopes. Thus the 
two little ones changing fates, the one is brought up 
for the fhepherd's fon, and the other expofed for the 
king’s grandfon. The nurfe was afterwards call’d Spa- 
cos, for fo a bitch is called in the Perfian tongue. 

C H A P. V. The boy, while he was among the 
fhepherds, had the name of Cyrus given him. By and 
by, being chofen king among his play-fellows, by lot, 
and having beaten with fcourges the dilbbedient to his 
laws, out of wantonnefs ; the parents of the boys com¬ 
plained to the king, being angry that men free born 
fhould be lafhed with fervile ftripes by the king’s Have. 
He having fent for, ard examined the boy, who not 
changing his countenance, anfwered, that he had atted 
only as became a king; admiring his courage, calls to 
mind his dream, and the interpretation of it. And 
the liker.efs of his features, the time of expofing 
him, and the fhepherd’s confeffion, agreeing together, 
he owned him for his grandfon. And becaufe he Teem¬ 
ed to him to have fulfilled his dream, by having 
h"d a kingdom among the fhepherds, he fubdued his 
animofity, but with regard to him only : for being im¬ 
placably incenfed againil his friend Harpagus, in revenge 
for faving his grandfon, he killed his fon, and gave him 
to his father to eat. Harpagus, diffembling his anger 
for the prefent, deferred (hewing his refentment againil 
the king, ’till a proper opportunity fhould offer for re¬ 
venge. Some time being elapfed when Cyrus was grown 
up, mitigated by the cruel remembrance of his lofs, he 
writes to him, how he had been banifhed among the 
Perfians by his grandfather; how he had ordered him 
to be murdered, when an infant; how his life had been 
faved by his kindnefs ; how he had incurred the king’s 
difpleafure ; and how he had loft his fon. He advifcs 
him to raife an army, and to march without delay, to 
claim the kingdom; alluring him that the Medes were 
ready to come over to him. This letter, becaufe it 
could not be openly tranfmitted, all the Roads being 
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locked up by the king’s guards, was enclofed within a 
lare’s paunch, the gufs being taken out, and the hare 
elivered to a trufty fervant, to be carried to Cyrus in 
'erfia: nets were alto given him, that the plot might 
pe cover’d under a {hew of hunting. 

CHAP. VI. Cyrus, having read the letter, was ad- 
|noni{hed in a dream, to attempt the fame; but warn’d 
t the fame time to take the fir ft man he fhould meet 
iext day as his affiftant in his enterprizes. Wherefore, 
etting out upon a journey the next morning before it 
vas light, meeting in the country one Sybaris, a {lave 
Tom the work-houfe of a certain Mede, and having 
nquired of what country he was, when he heard that 
le was born in Perfia, knocking off his fetters, and 
paking him along with him as his companion, he re¬ 
turns to Perfepolis. Having called the people together 
fhere, he orders them all to attend with hatchets to cut 
down a wood on each fide the road ; which when 
they had readily done, he invites them all to a 
eati the next day .1 and when he faw them merry 
Bjy the entertainment, he asked them, if an offer 
Ilhould be made them, what fort of life they would 
hoofe ; whether to drudge as yefterday, or to feaft os 
t preient ? As they all cried out, Feaft as to day, ho 
lien told them, you muft work all your lives like flavcs 
while you are under the Medes, but if you follow me, 
mu {hall feaft always as you now do. All of them 
iking the propofal, he made war upon the Medes, 
ftvages, forgetting his bad treatment of Harpagus, 
entrails him with the chief command in the war ; who 
immediately goes over, with all the forces committed 
|to him, to Cyrus, and revenges the cruelty of the king 
[by a perfidious defertion. Which, when Aftyages 
eard, having brought troops together from all quar¬ 
ts, he marches in perfon againll the Perfians ;. and 
the fight being vigorouily renewed, while his men were 
^engaged, he potted,, part of his army behind them, and 
rdered thofe who turned their backs to be driven back 
pon the enemy ; telling them, that unlels they con¬ 
quered, they would find men in their rear not lefs float 
B 5 than 
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than thofe in their front ; and therefore defired tltenij 
to confider, whether they would rather fight their way 
through this, or flying, be cut to pieces by that body i 
Being thus reduced to the neceflity of fighting, great 
courage and vigour was thereby infufed into them; 
and therefore when the Perfian army, being repulfed,f 
was gradually giving way, their mothers and wives run! 
to meet them. They beg them to take the field again,! 
and, upon their hefitating, taking up their cloaths,! 
Slewed them their nudities, asking them if they would! 
hide themfelves in the wombs of their mothers and! 
wives r Stung by fo fenfible a reproach, they return to| 
batde, and making an attack, they put to flight thofe 
from whom they had fo lately fled. In this battle 
Aftyages was taken prifoner, from whom Cyrus took 
nothing but his kingdom ; and, treating him rathei 
like a grar.dfon than like a conqueror, he gave him 
the government of the great nation of the Hyrcanian:, 
For he would not return among the Medes. So end¬ 
ed the empire of the Medes, after they had ruled 350 
years. 

CHAP. VII. In the beginning of his reign, Cy¬ 
rus made Sybaris, his afl'ociate in all his undertakings, 
whom, in purfuance of his dream, he had delivered 
from the work-houfe, and ufed as his companion in 
every affair, governor of Perfla, and gave him his filler 
in marriage. But feveral cities, which had been tri¬ 
butary to the Medes, thinking that their condition 
was changed by this alteration in the empire, revolt¬ 
ed from Cyrus ; which defertion was the occafion and: 
fource of many wars to Cyrus. Mod of them, howe-l 
ver, being at laft reduced to their duty, when he writ 
carrying on the war againft the Babylonians, Crccfu: 
king of the Lydians, whofe power and riches were fa¬ 
mous at that time, came to the affiftance of the Ba¬ 
bylonians : but, being prefendy defeated and abandon¬ 
ed, he fled back into his kingdom. Cyrus likewife af¬ 
ter this victory, fo Toon as he had fettled all affairs in 
Babylon, removes the war into Lydia ; where he to¬ 
tally routs, without much difficulty, Crcefus’s army,: 
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much difpirited by their bad fortune in the former en¬ 
gagement. Crcefus himfelf was taken prifoner; but in 
proportion to the cheapnefs and eafmefs of this vidtory 
was its lenity. Croefus had his life, part of his pa¬ 
trimony, and the city Barce f granted to him ; where, 
tho’ he did not live as an independent prince, yet his 
manner of living was near to that of royal maje- 
11 )-. This clemency was of no lefs advantage to the 
conqueror than the conquered. For when it was known 
that war was carried on againft Crcefus, great Forces 
poured in from all Greece, as it were to extinguifh a 
fire that threatened common ruin. So greatly was 
Crcefus beloved by all the Grecian cities, that Cyrus 
would have immerfed himfelf in a long and grievous 
war with Greece, if he had determined any thing very 
cruel againft Croefus. Some time after, while Cyrus 
was engaged in other wars, the Lydians rebelled; 
j from whom, being the fecond time conquered, their 
i arms and horfes were taken away, and they compelled 
j co keep taverns, gaming-houfes, and ftews. And thus 
a nation, formerly powerful by its induftry, and very 
brave, being effeminated by floth and luxury, loft its 
former virtue ; and thofe who, till Cyrus’s time, had 
ihewn themfelves to be invincible in war, were now 
conquered by their prevailing idlenefs and diffolution of 
manners. The Lydians had many kings Before Croefus, 
who were famous for fome furprizing events that befel 
them ; but none of them to be compared with Can- 
daules for the fxngularity of his fortune. He ufed to • 
be ever extolling his wife, whom he doated upon for 
her beauty : not fatisfied with the fecret confcioufnefs 
of his own happinefs, unlefs he publifhed the myfteries 
.of matrimony, as if fdence had been an injury to her 
| beauty, at laft, to gain credit to what he affirmed, he 
■ ihcvved her naked to his confident Gyges ;■ by which 

i. f Ba rce is a city of Pcrfepolis in Lydia , <it ibithsr Cy- 
: rut's conquejis ne-ver extended ; and therefore fome critics 
j read, infiead of Barce , Barene, a city of Media , ac- - 
f cording to Ctefias and Stephanas de urbibus, 
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means, he both made an enemy of his Friend thus 
tempted to the debauching of his wife, and alienated 
his wife from him, by delivering up, as it were, her 
ISve to another ; for foon after the murder of Candau- 
les was the price of Marriage, and his wife, whofe 
dowry was her husband’s blood, delivered up her huf- 
band’s kingdom and herfelf together to her gallant. 

CHAP. VIU. Cyrus having thus fubdued Afia, 
and reduced the whole Eail under his power, makes war 
upon the Scythians. Tomyris was at that time their 
queen, who, not being affrighted like a woman at the 
invafion of an enemy, tho’ fhe was able to hinder them 
from pr.!Ting the river Araxes, fuffered them to pafs it; 
imagining that fhe fhould engage them with more ad- 
. vantage within her dominions, and render flight more 
difficult to her enemy, by having the river on their 
rear ; wherefore Cyrus, having paffed with his arm)', 
and advanced a little into Scythia, encamped. The 
day following, abandoning his camp with feigned fear, 
he left plenty of wine and other proviflons for a ban¬ 
quet. When the queen received intelligence of this, 
fhe difpatched her fon, a very young man, with a third 
part of her forces to purfue him. When they came to 
Cyrus’s camp, the youth, who was wholly unacquaint¬ 
ed with military affairs, as if he was come to a feail, 
not to a batik-, not minding the enemy, let his bar¬ 
barians, who were not ufed to wine, take in a vail 
load of it; fo that the Scythians were overcome by 
drunkennefs before they were attacked by the enemy. 
For when Cyrus knew this, he marched his army back 
in the night, falls upon them in this diforder, and put; 
them all to the fword, with the queen’s fon. Jdaving 
loll fo great an army, and what more grieved her, her 
only- fon, fhe did not diffolve into tears for the lofs of 
her fon, but meditated confoi.ition to herfelf. by re¬ 
venge; and foon after, by alike ftrutagem,- fhe cir¬ 
cumvented the enemy, while they were exulting in 
their late Succefi. For, counterfeiting diffidence on 
account of thefhock fhe had received, and flying back, 
fhe drew Cyrus into a narrow pafs. Having placed an 
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ambulcade there in the mountains, ihe flew two hun¬ 
dred thoufdnd Perfians, with the king himfelf; in which 
afion this alfo was’ remarkable, that there was not left 
f 0 much as one man to be the meffenger of fo great a 
{laughter. Tomyris, the queen, orders the head of 
Cyrus to be cut off, and thrown into a veffel filledwith 
human blood, upbraiding his cruelty in thefe terms; 

“ Glut thyfelf, faith {he, now with blood, which thou 
“ always thirfted after, and with which thou couldlt 
“ never fatiate thy appetite.” Cyrus reigned thirty 
years, and was fuccefsful to admiration, not only in the 
beginning of his reign, but during the whole courfe of 
1 his life. 

I CHAP. IX. His fon Cambyfes fucceeded to 
him, who added Egypt to his father’s empire; but, 
offended at the fuperftition of the Egyptians, he or¬ 
dered the temples of Apis and the other gods to be 
pulled down. He fent an army to demolilh the cele¬ 
brated temple of Ammon, which was entirely deftroy- 
ed by tempefts, and buried in heaps of fand. ' After 
this, he dreamed that his brother Smerdis was to reign; 
which vifion fo alarmed him, that he fcrupled not to 
add parricide to his facrilege : nor could it be expected 
that he would fpare his own relations, who, in defi¬ 
ance of religion, had braved the gods themfelves. To 
perpetrate this cruel fen'ice, he chofe a certain con¬ 
fident, by name Cometes, one of the Magi. In the 
mean time, his own fword, dropping out of the fcab- 
bard, happened to wound him grievoufly in the thigh, 
of which he died, and thus fuffered punifhment either 
for the parricide he had ordered, or the facrilege he 
had committed. The magician, upon receiving this 
news, difpatches his work before the fame of the king’s 
death was fpread abroad, and having {lain Smerdis, to 
whom the kingdom fell by right, he fet up his own 
brother Oropaftes in his room ; for they w'ere very like 
in features and fhape, and none fufpefting any impo- 
fture in the cafe, Oropaftes was declared king in Smer- 
dis’s Head. This fraud was fo much the eafter to hide, 
that in Perfia the lungs feldona appear in public, un¬ 
der 
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der pretence of keeping up majefty. The magicians, I 
to gain the favour of the people, remitted the taxes j 
for three years, and gave all that while an immunity f 
from military fervice, that they might, by thefe j 
popular acts, fecure to themfelves the domination E 
which they had acquired by fraud. This affair f 
was firft fufpecled by Oftanes, a nobleman always j 
happy in his conjectures. For this reafon he fent to en¬ 
quire of his daughter, who was one of the king’s con¬ 
cubines, whether this king was the fon of Cyrus ? She j 
fends him word, that fhe neither knew herfelf, nor i 
could leam from any other, becaufe they were fhut up j 
in different apartments. Upon this he orders her to j 
feel his head when he was afleep, for Cambyfes had 
cut off both the Magus’s ears. Being certainly informed 
by his daughter that the lung had no ears, he dilco- 
vers the matter to fome of the Perftan nobility, and 
having induced them to murder the impoilor, he bound 
them to fecrecy by a folemn oath. Seven only were 
privy to this confpiracy, who immediately, left time 
lhould produce repentance, and the defign be difcover- 
ed bv any one, go to the palace, w ith cymitars hid un¬ 
der their doatlis. There, having flain all they met, 
they came up to the Magi, who did not want courage 
to defend themfelves ; for they killed two of the con- 
fpirators with their fwords. However, being over¬ 
powered in number, they were apprehended ; and Go- 
brias, having one of them fail by the middle, while 
his companions were afraid to give the thruft, left 
they fhould ftab him inftead of the Magus, becaufe the 
feufffe was in a dark place, bids them difpatch the Ma¬ 
gus, tho’ it were through his own body ; but fortune 
fo airecled the weapon, that he was unhurt, and the 
Magus fliin. 

CHAP. X. The magicians - being flain, gresr 
indeed was the glory' of the princes for the recovery oi 
the kingdom, but greater ftill for the readinefs with 
w hich they united in one refolution, when they came 
to debate about the difpofal of it: for they were lo 
in birch and valour, that this equality would 
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have made an eleflion out of them very difficult to the 
people. They therefore found out a way to refer the 
judgment of their fate to religion and fortune. It 
was a°Teed among them, that on a day appointed for 
the purpofe, they fhould bring their horfes early in the 
morning before the palace, and that he fhould be king 
whofe horfe firft neighed at the very breaking of day ; 
for the Perfians believe the fun to be the one god, and 
they look upon horfes as facred to that god. There was 
among the confpirators, Darius, the fon of Hyftafpes, 
who, being in great follicitude about his chance for the 
kino-dom, was told by his groom, that if that was all, 
there was no difficulty in the matter. So he leads his 
horfe the night before the day appointed to the place, 
and there lets him cover a mare, thinking the pleafure 
of the leap would occafion what happened. Where¬ 
fore the next day, when they were all met at the af- 
figned hour, Darius’s horfe, knowing the place imme¬ 
diately, fet up a neigh for want of his mare, and, 
while the red Hood fpiritlefs, gave the happy augury to 
his mailer. So great was the moderation of the reft 
upon hearing the omen, that they alighted immediate¬ 
ly from their horfes, and faluted Darius as their king. 
The whole nation, following the judgment of the 
princes, acknowledged him as fuch. Thus the king¬ 
dom of the Perfians, refcued by the bravery of fome 
of the nobleft men in it, was, by fo trivial a decifion, 
conferred upon one of them. It was indeed altogether 
incredible that they fhould refign, with fo much pa¬ 
tience, their pretenfions to a kingdom, for which they 
were not afraid to expofe their lives, in order to reco¬ 
ver it from the magicians; altho’, befides gracefulnefs 
of perfon, and virtue worthy of this kingdom, Darius 
was related to the former kings. In the beginning 
therefore of his reign he married the daughter of Cy¬ 
rus, to fecure the kingdom by this royal match, that 
it might not feem fo much to be transferred upon a 
ftranger, as to be returned into the family of Cyrus. 
Some time after, when the Affyrians had revolted, and 
pofleffed themfelves of Babylon j becaufe the taking of 

the 
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the town was difficult, the king being fretted at it, Zo- 
pyrus, one of the killers of the magicians, orders him- 
felf to be cruelly lafhed at home, till his body was all 
Over svounds, and his nofe, ears and lips, to be cut 
off, and in this miferable plight prefents himfelf unex¬ 
pectedly to- the king. He privately informs Darius, 
who was aftonifhed, and enquired after the author of 
of fo cruel a mangling, with what intent he had 
done it; and having laid the fequel of his plot, he 
went to Babylon in the feigned character of a deferter. 
There he Ihevvs the people his mangled body, and 
complains of the king’s barbarity, who had got the 
better of him in the competition for the kingdom, not 
by merit, but by a lucky chance, not by the judgment 
of men, but by the neighing of a horfe. He bids 
them take example from his friends what his enemies 
had to fear. He advifes them not to truft to their 
walls more than to their arms, and to permit him to 
carry on the war in common with them, who had re¬ 
ceived fo recent an injury. His nobility and bravery 
were known to them all; nor did they doubt of his 
fidelity, fince his wounds were fo many pledges of his 
cruel treatment and juft provocation. Wherefore he 
is made general by common confent, and, having re¬ 
ceived a fmall body of troops, the Perfians defigrtediy 
giving way, he made fome fuccefsful battles: At latl 
he betrayed the whole army entrufted to him, to Dari¬ 
us, and reduces the city under his power. After- this 
Darius made war with the Scythians, as fhall be related 
in the following book. 


BOOK II. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I. The original and antiquity cf the Scythians , and their 
difputes with the Egyptians about it. 

II. A defeription of Scythia. The manners and cuflotns 
of this people. 

III. The 
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I. The warlike exploits of the Scythians. They defeat 
the Egyptians, and make Afia tributary to them. 

V. The' origin of the Amazons from the Scythians', their 
queens and a A ions. 

The war of the Scythians with tlrtir f antes. Darius 
makes war upon them, and afterwards upon the Ioni¬ 
an.s and Athenians. 

I. The original of the Athenians. Their inventions and 
arts. A feries of their kings. 

II. Solon’s laws, and his political ftratagems to itforce 
them. 

7 III. Pififratus ufurps the government for thirty years. 

X. ihs fan Hippias, banijhed from his country,.brought 
the Perfian army into Greece. Hence the celebrated 
battle of Marathon, in which the PerJians were worfl- 
ed, and the Athenians were conquerors, under the com¬ 
mand of Miltiades. 

\. The difputes between Darius's fans about their title to 
the kingdom. The mighty preparations of Xerxes againjl 
Greece. 

II. The bravery of the Spartans, under the conduB of 
1 Leonidas, in oppofing the Perfans at ThermopyLs, and 
the huge faughter the latter fuffered there. 

II. The Perfian Fleet defeated at Salamis, and put to 
fight, after a bloody fea-fght, by. the management of 
Themiftocles. 

III. A land army is committed to Mardonius. Xerxes, 
with great difficulty, efcapes in a fjher-boat. His foot 
perijh by famine. 

IV. The battle of Plat tea, where the Perfans were 
overcome. At the fame time there was a viBcry 
gained over the Perfians in Afia. 

: V. The Athenians deceive the Spartans, and rebuild 

! i their city. The Spartans wafie Perfea. Paufanias is 
(onviBed of treachery, Arijlides defeats the counfels 
oj the traitor. Xerxes again wages war unfuceefsful- 
ly. He is defeated at fee. by Cimon, 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. I. I 

I N relating the attions of the Scythians, which wertf 
very great and noble, we muft go back to their| 
original; for their rife was no lefs illuib-ious than their.t 
empire ; neither were they more famous for the go¬ 
vernment of their men, than the brave actions of their 
women. As the former raifed the Parthian and Ba- 
tin an kingdoms, fo the latter eredted that of the Ama¬ 
zons : fo that one, who confiders the exploits of their 
men and women, will be difficulted to decide whict 
fex was moll illuftrious. The nation of the Scythians 
was always reckoned moft ancient, altho’ there was a 
long debate between the Scythians and the Egyptian 
about the antiquity of their original; the Egyptian 
alledging, that in the infancy of the world, when other 
lands were either parched by the exceffive heat of tit 
fun, or frozen by extreme cold, fo as not only to It 
incapable of producing men, but even of receiving aid 
fupporting Grangers, before garments were invented to 1 
defend againft heat and cold, or the inconveniencies of 
climates, were corrected by artificial remedies, Egypt 
was always fo temperate, that neither the winter cold, 
nor the fummer heat, incommoded the inhabitants; 
and of fo fruitful a foil, that no countiy is more fertilt 
in food for the ufe of man ; and therefore it is reafe 
able to think that men ought firft: to have been prodac 
ed where they might moft eafily be brought up. Q 
the other hand, the Scythians maintained that th 
temperature of the air was no argument of antiquity 
becaufe nature, when fhe firft diftributed to the fever 
countries of the world the degrees of heat and colt 
not only fhmifhed them with animals fitted to endm 
thofe different climates, but likewife wifely fuited tl 
feveral forts of trees and grains according to the d 
cumftances of places: And as the Scythians have 
fharper air than the Egyptians, fo, in proportion, '<■ 
their bodies and tempers more hardy. But if the 
was once an uniformity of things, whether the car 
was buried under a deluge of waters in the beginni 
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)f the world, or fire, which alfo produced the world, 
nd the poffeffion of all, the Scythians had, in both 
hefe refpefts, the advantage as to their origin. For 
f fire was at firlt the predominant element, which, be- 
iig gradually extinguifhed, afforded room to the earth, 
|o part of it would be feparated fooner from the fire 
by the feverity of the winter cold than the northern 
Sountries; fince even now no part is more frozen up 
Irith cold. But Egypt, and all the Eaft, cooled the 
a tell, as appears from their being burnt up at prefent 
it'ith the fcorching heat of the fun. But if formerly all 
[ountries were drowned under water, certainly the 
iigheft parts would have been firft uncovered by "the 
raters running off, and the fame water muff have re¬ 
gained longed in the lowed grounds; but the fooner 
ny place was dry, the fooner it began to produce ani- 
lals. Now, Scythia is fo much higher than all other 
ountries, that all the rivers which rife there run down 
do the Maeoris, and thence into the Pontic and Egyp- 
an fea. But that Egypt (which had been guarded by 
le care and expence of fo many ages and kings, and 
efended by fuch drong banks againd the impetuofity 
f the waters, and cut into fo many canals, that whild 
re waters are kept out by the one, they are received 
y the other, yet neverthelefs could not be inhabited 
without excluding the Nile) could not be thought to 
ave been the mod anciently peopled, fince, whether 
y the acceffions it received from the banks made by 
:s princes, or by the mud which the Nile continually 
rings along with it, it plainly appears to have been 
telateftof all thofe countries that was inhabited. The 
■gyptians being baffled by thefe arguments, the Scythi- 
ns were always reckoned the more ancient. 

C H A P. II. Scythia, which extends far and wide 
wards the Ead, is bounded on one fide by the Pon- 
is Euxinus, and on the other by the Riphaean Moun¬ 
ts, behind, by Afia, and the river Phafis. It ex- 
:nds a great way in length and breadth. They have 
o boundaries to their poffeflions; for they do not plow 
'eir land, nor have they any houfes or certain places 
f abode, their herds and flocks being accuflomed to 

wander 

I 
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wander through uncultivated defarts ; they travel a 
bout, carrying their wives and children with then 
in carts covered with hides to defend them from 
the rain and cold, and thefe ferve them for houfes. ju- 
ftice is pradtifed among them more from the temper of 
the nation than from laws. No crime is more heinous 
among them than theft; for as their flocks have no 
houfing or fence to fecure them, what would be fafe ij 
fiich a vaft trad of woods, if dealing were permitted! 
They defpife gold and filver as much as the reft cl 
mankind covet them. They live upon milk and honey. 
The ufe of wool and cloaths is unknown to them ; and 
tho’ they are pinched by continual cold, they only ufc 
the skins of greater and leffer animals. This abftemi- 
oufhefs made and kept them juft, by excluding all de- 1 
fire of others pofleffions ; for the defire of riches pre¬ 
vails where they are in ufe. And I wilh the reft of] 
mankind had the like moderation and abftinence from 
the goods of others: certainly war would not have 
raged as it hath done thro' all ages and countries of] 
the world ; nor would the fword deftroy more mea 
than the natural condition of mortality. So that it’ll] 
really wonderful that nature (hould give that to then 
which the Greeks cannot obtain by all the long inftruc 
tions of their wife men, and the precepts of their phi- 
lofophers ; and that the morals of the latter fhould be 
outdone, in comparifon, by a barbarous and urrpolifhei 
people : So much better an effedl has the ignorance of] 
vice in them, than the knowledge of virtue in tit] 
other. 

CHAP. III. They thrice attempted the empire 
of Afia, but they themfelves remained always un¬ 
touched by a foreign power, or at leaft unconquerd. 
They forced Darius to make a fhameful flight from 
their country. They flew Cyrus, with his whole army.] 
They cut off, in like manner, Zopyrion, a general o! 
Alexander the Great, with all his forces. They hi 
only heard of, not felt, the arms of the Romani. 
They founded the BaSrian and Parthian empire. They 
are a hardy nation in toils and wars, and have natural’? 
very- robuft bodies. They feek after nothing which they 
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re afraid to lofe, and by conqueft aim at no more 
lan glory. Ve.xoris, king of Egypt, firft proclaimed 
rar againlt the Scythians, and lent embafladors to 
eclare to them the conditions of their fubjedtion. But 
ae Scythians being informed beforehand by their neigh- 
ours of the king’s approach, returned this anfwer to 
re embaffadors ; “ That the prince of fo wealthy a 
1 people had foolilhly begun a war with them who 
: were more to be feared by him at home ; that the 
1 hazards of war were great, and the rewards of vic- 
[ tory nothing in refpect of its evident inconvenien- 
1 cies. For which reafon, the Scythians would not 
' tarry till the king came up to them, frnce they had 
1 fo much defirable booty with them, but would make 
1 halte to meet the fpoil.” Nor was the execution 
f this anfwer delayed. When the king heard with 
,'hat fpeed they advanced towards him, he betook 
imfelf to flight, and retires in great confirmation into 
is kingdom, leaving his army, and all his military 
rovifions, behind him. The morafles hindered the 
cythians from making an incurfion into Egypt. Re¬ 
aming from hence, they impofed a fmall tribute upon 
Ifia, which they had conquered, rather as an acknowl¬ 
edgment of their title, than a reward of their victory, 
laving {pent fifteen years in the reduction of Afia, 
hey are re-called home by the importunity of their 
rives, who had difpatched mefiengers on purpofe to 
.cquaint them, that unlefs they returned, they would 
lave recourfe to their neighbours for ilTue, and not fuf- 
er the Scythian race to be.extinguifhed thro’ the fault' 
t the women. Afia therefore became tributary to 
hem for a thoufimd and five hundred years. Ninus, 
arg of Afiyria, put an end to the paying of this tri¬ 
une *\ 

t H A P. IV. But, in the mean time, among the 
cythians, two youths of the royal family, Idylinos 

Tvm is an error ; for Ninus is commohly placed about 
>:c year of the world 2044. and therefore this tribute 
■aft have been paid cle-vcn hundred years before the flood, 
raid; happened in 1656. 


and 
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and Scolopotos, being driven out of their native coin! 
try by a faction of the nobility, drew a vaft numb, 
of young men along with them, and fettled upon i 
borders of Cappadocia, near the river Thermodon, 
took pofleflion of the Themifcyrean plains. Here, bj 
ing accuftomed for feveral years to rob their neighbour! 
they are at laft, by a combination of the nations abo; 
them, cut to pieces in an ambufcade. Their wivel 
when they faw want of husbands added to their b| 
niihment, take arms, and defend their country, firftln 
diilodging the enemy, and afterwards by making mj 
upon them in their own country. They laid alkie i 
thoughts of marrying with their neighbours, calling I 
flavery, not matrimony. Daring to give a Angular eij 
ample to all ages, they increafed their commonweal/ 
without men, and at laft defended their acquifitic| 
with defpight to them ; and that fome might 
feem happier than others, they kill the men who 1 
tarried at home. They revenge the lofs of their 
husbands by retaliating upon their neighbours. Tlir| 
having procured a peace by their arms, that the ni 
might not perilh, they copulate with the men of 
adjoining nations. If any male children were borj 
they killed them. The girls they exercifed in the fa 
manner as themfelves ; not in itilenefs, or working 
wool, but in arms, horfes, hunting; burning thi 
right breafts when infants, left their ihooting of arro< 
fhould be hindered thereby ; whence they were call 
Amazons. They had two queens, Marpefia and Lai 
pedo, who, having divided their army into two boitl 
being now famous for their power and wealth, ciniT 
on their wars by turns, defending fingly their bonfcj 
alternately. And that authority might not be wantijj 
to their fuccefs, they gave out that they were 
daughters of Mars. Thus, having fubdued the grfi 
er part of Europe, they poffeffed themfelves alM 
fome cities in Alia. After they had founded EpM*i 
and feveral other cities there, they difpatch a grK 
part of their army home with large booty. The rfi 
who had lbaid behind to defend the empire of Ala 
were flain, with their queen Marpefia, by an ii’i- 
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tion of the barbarians againlt them. Her daughter 
ithya fucceeds her in the government, who has made 
name famous to all ages, by keeping her virginity 
her life, and by her lingular skill in military affairs, 
her bravery fo much was the glory and fame of the 
lazons increafed, that the king who fet Hercules up- 
his twelve labours, commanded him, as if it had 
:n a thing utterly impoffible, to bring him the ar- 
ur of the queen of the Amazons; wherefore, fail- 
■ thither with nine large lhips, accompanied with the 
ncipal youths of Greece, he attacked them una- 
res. At that time two fillers, Antiope and Orithya, 
d the government jointly, but Orithya was engaged 
a foreign war. Therefore, when Hercules landed 
the coaft of the Amazons, there was but a fmall 
Tiber of them with their queen Antiope, who had 
t the lead fears of holtilities. By which means, a 
v only, who were alarmed by this fudden tumult, 
>k arms, and thefe gave an eafy Victory to the ene- 
r. Many were fliin, and taken prifoners ; among 
: reft die two fillers of Antiope were taken captives, 
inalippe by Hercules, Hyppolite by Thefeus: but 
lefeus, having obtained his prifoner for his reward, 
)k her to wife, and of her begot Hippolitus. Her- 
es, after his vidtory, reftored his captive to her li- 
r, and received the queen’s armour as his recom- 
nce. And thus having executed what he was com¬ 
inded to do, he returned back to the king. But 
ithyo, when (he found that war had been made up- 
her filler, and that a prince of the Athenians was 
s chief author of this violence, perfwades her com¬ 
mons to revenge the affront, telling them, that they 
d in vain conquered Pontus and Afia, if they lay 
us expoled, not fo much to the wars, as the rapines 
tiie Grecians. Then fhe begs affiltance from Sagil- 
king of Scythia, reprefenting to him that they were 
Scythian extraction, the deitrudtion of their men, 
e neceffity of their taking arms, and the caufes of 
e "'ar; and that they had (hewn by their valour that 
e Scythian women were no Lefsadtive than their men. 
c .- being moved by the glory of his nation, fent his 
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fly, not as a vanquilhed, enemy, but as run-away 
yes. As many as could be taken of them, were re- 

[ rded for their infolence with the gallows. The wo- 
n likewife, being confcious to themfelves of their 
meful behaviour, partly ftab’d, and partly hang’d 
jemfelves. After this, the Scythians lived in peace, 
1 the time of Jancyrus their king. Darius king of 
irfia, as was faid before, made war upon them, be- 
[ufe he could not compafs the marriage of his daugh- 
r; and entring Scythia with feven hundred thoufand 
Jen, the enemy not giving any opportunity of battle, 
fid fearing left if the bridge over the Ifter were broke 
pwn, his retreat ftiould be cut off, he fled back in a 
fight, having loft fourfcore thoufand men, which lols, 
bwever, was not reckoned very conftderable in fo great 
number. After that, he fubdued Afia and Macedo- 
ift. He likewife defeats the Ionians in a fight at fea. 
'hen having underftood that the Athenians had car- 
ied affiftance to the Ionians againft him, he turns all 
jie fury of the war upon them. 

CHAP. VI. Now feeing we are led to treat of 
lie wars of the Athenians, which fucceeded not only 
jeyond all expedition, but above all belief ; and of 
pe works of the Athenians, which were greater in ef- 
:fl than in wi(h; the original of this city muft be nar- 
sted in a few words, becaufe they did not grow up, as 
ther nations have done, from a mean beginning; for 
hey alone can boaft not only of their increafe, but of 
heir rife; fince ’twas not foreigners, nor a mixed mul- 
itude gathered from here and there, that gave birth 
o their city; but they were born in the fame foil they 
nhabit, and the country which is their feat, was their 
iriginal. They firft taught the ufe of woollen manu¬ 
res, and of oil and wine. They likewife ihewed 

t ien, who hitherto had fed upon acorns, how to plow 
r.d fow. Learning and eloquence, ’tis certain, and 
he whole train of civil difcipline, had as it were their 
femple at Athens. Before Deucalion’s time, they had 
king named Cecrops, who (as all antiquity is plunged 
in oblcure fables) is reported to have been of both 
[exes, becaufe he was the firft who joined man and wo- 

C maw 
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man together in matrimony. Cranaus fucceeded hi 
whofe daughter Athis gave name to the country. A 
him reigned Amphydlion, who firft confecrated the 
to Minerva, and called it * Athens. In his time, a 
luge fwept away the greater part of the people 
Greece. Thofe only efcaped, who were faved 
flying to the mountains, or who got away in 
to Deucalion king of Theflaly j by them there 
mankind is faid to have been formed. Then, by or 
of fucceffion, the kingdom defcended to Ere&heus, 
whofe reign the fowing of com was found out by T 
tolemus at Eleufis; in honour of which, the facred i 
of initiation into the myfteries of Ceres, celebrated 
the night, were inftituted. ALgeus the father of Ts 
feus likewife reigned in Athens, from whom Med 
departing by divorce, becaufe her ftep-fon was grot 
up to manhood, retired to Colchis with her fon Mi 
deus, whom fhe had by ALgeus. After vEgeus reign 
Thefeus, and after him his fon Demophoon, who ca 
ried affiftance to the Grecians againlt the Troj 
There had been animofities of a long Handing betwe 
the Athenians and the Dorians, which the latter defy¬ 
ing to revenge by war, confulted the oracle about tit 
event of the conteft. The anfwer was, that they wod 
have the better, unlels they kill’d the king of the Atb 
nians. When they entered upon the war, orders w 
given, above all things, to take care of the king’s per 
fon. -f- Codrus, at that time, was king of the Atk 
nians, wh.o having intelligence both of the anfwer a’ 

* All ancient writers fay, that Athens was fa colli 
in the time of Cecrops. And Amphyclion was the tbiil 
after him. Jufiin here pajfes by two of their kings, 
Eiicihenius, who expelled Amphyiiion, and Pandion ft 
fon , the father of this Eritheus, or rather E ri Shank 
There is another m '-flake foon after , where he fays, Dr 
mophoon fucceeded Thefeus ; for after Tbefeus was 
cut of the kingdom, Menejlheus feixed it, and Demo fa 
fucceeded. 

-|- Three of their kings are here omitted; Qxintka 
Aphidas and Melanthus, the father of Codrus. 
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I god, and of the orders the enemy had given, 
tinging his royal habit, enters into the enemy’s camp 
rags, and carrying (licks upon his neck; there, in a 
>wd of people that flood in his way, he was killed 
a foldier whom he had defignedly wounded with his 
tting knife, to provoke him to it. The king’s body 
ing known, the Dorians immediately marched off, 
thout offering battle. And thus the Athenians, by 
5 bravery of their prince offering himfelf to death, 
r the fafety of his country, were freed from a threat- 
ig war. 

CHAP. VII. After Codrus there was no king at 
thens, which is imputed to the Angular veneration 
id to his memory. The adminillration of the common- 
ealth was committed to annual magiftrates j but the ci- 
had then no laws, for the pleafure of their princes was 
therto held for a law. Therefore Solon, aperfonemi- 
•nt for his integrity, is chofen to found the city as it 
ere afrefh, by laws; who afted with fo much temper 
stween the people and fenate, (whereas if he fhould 
ive favoured one order, it was thought he would cer- 
inly have difpleafed the other) that he got equal 
tanks from both. Among feveral other memorable 
Elions of his, this deferves to be commemorated, 
here had been a difpute carried on by force of arms, 
etwixt the Megarenfians and Athenians, about the pro- 
erty of the ifland of Salamis, almoft to the ruin of 
oth. After many defeats, it was made a capital of¬ 
fice at Athens, fo much as to propofe the afferting 
icir right to this ifland. Wherefore, Solon, troubled 
fl he Ihould hurt his country by his filence, or himfelf 
y talking too openly, on a fudden pretends madnefs; 
nder the favour of which character, he might not only 
iy but do things that were prohibited. He runs out 
ito the ftreets, dneffed like a mad man, and having 
;ot a crowd about him, that he might better conceal 
is defign, he began to perfuade the people to what 
ras forbidden, in verfes not before ufed by him ; and 
ie fo moved all that heard him, that they immediately 
elolved upon a war againft the people of Megara; and 
C 2 the 
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the enemy being defeated, the ifland came imtnedis 
ly under the power of the Athenians. 

CHAP. VIII. In the mean time, theMegars 
fians, mindful of the war made upon them by a 
Athenians, and that they might not be faid to k 
taken up arms to no purpofe, go aboard their (hipsui 
a defign to feize the Athenian matrons, as they wi 
Celebrating the Eleufinian myfteries in the night. £ 
this project being difcovered, Pififtratus, the Atheii 
general, lays fome young men in ambufh for them,!; 
at the fame time ordered the matrons to celebrate ti 
facred rites, with their ufual clamours and cries, one 
very approach of the enemy, left they (hould perceii 
themfelves to be difcovered; and attacking the Meg 
renfians unexpectedly, as they were coming out of tie 
fhips, he put them all to the fword. After this, haft 
taken fome women along with the men in the fleet! 
had feized, the better to perfbnate the captive matra 
he goes to Megara. They obferving both the buildi 
the fhips, and the defired booty, go to the harbour; 
meet them. Thefe being all cut off, Pififtratus had & 
to have taken the city too. Thus the Megarenfia 
having their own ftratagem turned againft them, p 
a victory to the enemy. But Pififtratus, as if he h 
conquered for himfelf, and not for his country, fern 
the fovereignty by a trick. For being lafhed at hors 
by his own order, he runs out into the ftreets with t 
mangled body ; and having called an affembly, fe- 
his wounds to the people, and complains of the cruet 
of the noblemen, from whom he pretended to harts 
ceived this barbarous treatment. Tears feconded 1 
plaints, to gain credit to his fiftion, and the credulfi 
mob was eaiily inflamed by his invidious fpeech. H 
tells them that he was odious to the fenate, for hislw 
of the people : he obtains a guard for the fafety ot b 
perfon, by whom having feized the government, « 
reigned thirty two years. 

CHAP. IX. After his deceafe, Diodes, one > 
his Tons, having ravifhed a virgin by force, was kill* 
by her brother. The other, Hippias by nasne, tr..d 

up 
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3ri him his father’s kingdom, orders the murderer of 
1 brother to be feized, who being forced by tortures 
difcover thofe that were privy to the murder, lie 
ined all the tyrant’s friends. They being put to' 
bth, and the tyrant ftill preffing to know whether any 
hre were guilty, he bfavely told him, that there were 
tie left whom he fhould be glad to fee die, but the 
ant himfelf. By which anfwer he fhewed himfelf to 
jye got the better of the tyrant, after avenging the 
plation of his fifter’s honour. The city being infpired 
th a fenfe of liberty by his bravery, at laft, Hippias 
ling driven from his throne, is forced into banifhment} 
10 going over to the Perfians, offered his fervice to 
irius agninft his own country, in the war he was then 
rrying on againlt the Athenians, of which we have 
eaiy fpoke. The Athenians, upon notice that Da¬ 
is was marching towards them, defired affiftance of 
e Lacedaemonians, then an ally ftate; but when 

I ey perceived that home fuperftitiovs ceremonie’s made 
delay for four days, without waiting for their affift- 
ice, having muftered up ten thoufand of their own 
tizens, and a thoufand auxiliary Platasans, they ad- 
|nced into the field of Marathon, again!! fix hundred 
loufand of the enemy. Miltiades, who was both general 
i the war, and the perfon that advifed them not to 
ait for affiftance, had fo great confidence of fuccefs, 
fat he thought there was more to be hoped from their 
fpedition than from the aid of their allies. Great 
lerefore was the alacrity of his army, as they marched 
battle; fo that when they came within a mile of the 
Semy, they rufhed full fpecd upon them, before the 
[fcharge of their arrows. Neither was the event infe- 
to their boldnefs; for they fought with that brave- 
that any one who had beheld this bloody feene 
|oukl have concluded the former to have been men, 
d the latter a herd of cattle/ The Perfians being 
nquered, fled to their (hips, of which many were funk 
Bid taken. Each particular behaved himfelf with that 
arage in this adtion, that it feemed difficult to judge 
Wio excelled. Among the reft, however, the valour of 
iwmiftocles, a., young man, was moll eminent, in 
C 3 whom, 
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whom, even then, appeared a genius for the glor»l 
was afterwards to acquire as general. The gallantry; 
Cynegyrus, an Athenian foldier, is likewife greatly'a 
lebrated by hiftorians, who after innumerable flaughtt 
in the battle, when he had driven the flying enemy [ 
their Ihips, feized a loaded fhip with his right kc 
and W'ould not let it go ’till he loft his hand ; and tis 
too, he took hold of the fhip with his left; and \vh: 
that alio was lopped off, at laft he feized it with t 
teeth. So undaunted was his refolution, that not tvs 
tied with fo many {laughters, nor diiheartened by t> 
lofs of his hands, maimed and mangled as he was, 1 
continued to fight with his teeth like an enraged vf 
beaft. The Perfians loft two hundred thoufand men: 
that batde, or by (hipwreck. Hippias likewife, ti 
Athenian tyrant, who had advifed and promoted tk 
war, fell in it; the gods of his own country thus avetj 
ing his abominable perfidy. 

C H A P. X. In the mean time, Darius, whom 
bufy in renewing the war, died in the midft of his m 
parations for it, leaving feveral fons behind him, ios 
of whom were bom before, and others after his ace 
lion to the crown. Artamenes, the eldeft of then 
claimed the kingdom for himfelf by the right of prim 
geniture, which nature itfelf, and the order of bird 
had eftablifhed among all nations; but Xerxes (aid, ti 
difpute was not fo much about the order, as the gox 
fortune of their birth. For it was true that Artamett 
came firft to Darius, but it was whilil he was a pric 
man j and he was his firll-bom after he was kir| 
wherefore his brothers that had been begot before Is 
might claim the private eftate which Darius poiTeiTek 
that time, but not the kingdom. He was the t 
child his father had after he was king. To this he ad' 
ed, that not only Artamenes’s father, but mother life 
wife, was in a private capacity; and that his grand! 
ther, by the mother’s fide, was but a private perik 
but that he was born of a queen, and never knew! 
father any other than a king. He had likewife fori 
grandfather, by the mother’s fide, king Cyrus, not t 
lieir, but the founder of fo great a kingdom; an i 
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ieir father had left both brothers in equal light, yet 
ie crown belonged to him, both in his mother’s and 
tandfather’s right. They content to refer this difpute 
a their uncle Artaphernes, as the moft proper judge ; 
rho, after he had examined the merits of the caufe at 
tis own houfe, gave it in favour of Xerxes; and the 
intention was managed fo like brothers, that neither 
ie who was preferred infulted, nor was he who loft it 
jhagrined; and at the very time of the conteft, they 
bnt prefents to one another, and had feveral entertain¬ 
ments at their own houfes, that (hewed not merely mu- 
jual confidence, but love and fatisfaflion: and judgment 
Las given at laft without arbitrators, or the lealt reviling. 
fVith fo much more moderation did brothers then divide 
fee greatert kingdom, than now fmall eftates. Where¬ 
fore Xerxes goes on, during five years, with his prepara- 
ions for the war againft Greece, begun by his father; 
vhich fo foon as Demaratus king of the Lacedemonians, 
rho was with Xerxes in a ftate of exile from his country, 
leard, being more a friend to his country, notwithftand- 
tig his banifhment, than to the king for all his favours ; 
hat they might not be over-powered by an unexpected 
ittack, he fent a full account of the affair in writing to 
:he magiftrates, upon wooden tables, which he daubs 
Jver with wax; taking care, on the one hand, that no 
writing might appear to give an alarm, and on the 
sther, that the frefhnefs of the wax fhould not fuggeft 
my ftratagem. Then he gave them to a trufty fervant, 
tommanding him to deliver them to the magiftrates of 
iparta. Upon the arrival of thefe letters, the Lacede¬ 
monians were long in doubt what they meant, becaufe 
they could fee no writing; and yet they could not 
imagine they were fent to no purpofe, but thought 
the affair mull be of moment, in proportion to the my- 
Kerioufnefs with which it was managed. While the 
men were much embarraffed in their conjectures, the 
filler of king Leonidas found out the intention of the 
writer; fo the wax being feraped off, the warlike pre¬ 
parations againft them are difeovered. Xerxes had al¬ 
ready armed feven hundred thoufand men of his own 
kingdom, and three hundred thoufand auxiliaries; fo 
C 4 that 
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that it hath not without ground been affirmed, that ri. 
vers were drank up by his army, and that all Greecs 
was fcarcely able to contain fuch numbers. He is alfo 
laid to have had a fleet of a thoufand two hundred 
ffiips. But a general was wanting to this vail army, 
For if you conlider the king, you will only find reafon 
to admire his riches, not his capacity for being a gene¬ 
ral ; the wealth of his kingdom being fo incredibly 
great, that when rivers were drained by the numbers 
of his forces, yet his trealure fufiiced. But he was d 
ways the firft to fly, and the laft to fight; a coward:: 
danger, but in fafety exceeding arrogant. In fine, be¬ 
fore any trial of war, in proud confidence of his ftrengtfc 
as if he had been the fupreme lord of nature, he le 
veiled mountains, and filled up valleys; he laid bridge 
over fome feas, and others, for the convenience of na 
vigation, he forced into fhorter channels. 

CHAP. XI. His entrance into Greece was ter 
rible, but his departure was equally fhameful and dil 
honourable. For when Leonidas, king of the Spartan: 
had made himfelf mailer of the ftraights of Thermopy 
he, Xerxes, in contempt of his fmall numbers, ordei 
thofe who had loft any of their relations in the battle c 
Marathon, to begin the fight; and while they, end;; 
roaring to avenge their friends, begun the flauglite: 
mighty numbers of raw ur.difciplined troops coming uj 
the havock was encreafed. They fought there tlire 
days, to the great grief and indignation of the Perfian 
On the fourth, Leonidas being informed that twem 
thoufand of the enemy had pofleffed themfelves of tl 
higheft top of the mountain, exhorts his allies to n 
treat, and fave themfelves for better times; but tel 
them that he was refolved to try his fortune with li 
Spartans; that he owed more to his country than 
himfelf; but as for them, they ought to be faved fi 
the common fecurity of Greece. All the reft departe 
upon hearing the king’s refolution; the Lacedemonia 
alone remained with him. In the beginning of the wa 
they had received this refponfe from the oracle of Dt 
phos, upon confulting it; that either the king or ci 
of Sparta muft fall. And for this reafon, the kingL 
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inidas, when he entred upon this war, had fo emboldened 
lis men, that they went with the refolution of thofe who 
[now they mult die on the fpot. In this view he feized 
he narrow pafs, that he might either have the greater 
lory by conquering with fo fmall a number, or fall 

t 'ith lefs damage to the commonwealth. Therefore, 
ifmiffing his allies, he excites the Spartans to remem- 
er that however they fought they mult expedt to die, 
dvifmg them therefore to take care, left they fhould 
em to have Ihewn more courage in continuing with 
lim than in lighting ; not to wait till,the enemy had 
! srrounded them, but, whilft night gave them an op- 
| iortunity, to rulh upon them fecure and joyful; adding, 

t hat conquerors never die more honourably than in the 
nemy’s camp. It was no difficult matter to perfwade 
' hem who had already reckoned upon dying. They 
i mmediately take arms, and fix hundred men break in- 
§0 a camp of five hundred thoufand. They made di- 
ijeftly to the king’s tent, refolving either to die with 
:j lim, or, if they (hould be overpowered, at leaft in his 
%nt. All the army was in confufion. The Spartans, 

| viien they could not find the king, march victorious 
| fro’ all the camp, kill and beat down all before 
I hem, as knowing that they did not fight with any hope 
| if victory, but to make their own fall as dear to their 
| :nemy as they could. The batde lafted from the be- 
| jinning of the night for the greater part of the next 
| lay. At laft, not conquered, but tired with conquer¬ 
ing, they fell amongft vaft heaps of the flaughtered 
||nemy. Xerxes, being twice defeated by land, refolved 
try his fortune by lea. 


CHAP. XII. 
general, when he 


But Themiftocles, the Athenian 
had got intelligence that the Ioni- 
m, on whole account they had undertaken this war 
vith the Perfuns, were come to the king’s aflillance 
rith a fleet, refolved to tempt them over to his fide ; and 
■ hen he could find no opportunity of difeourfing with 
lem, he ordered propoials to be placaded on the rocks 
here they mull land, to this effeCl ; “ Whatmadnefs 
poflefles you, O Ionians ? Do you intend to make 
war upon thofe who formerly founded your Hate,. 

C’ 5 “ and 
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“ and lately avenged the injuries of its enemies ? Dill 
“ we therefore build your walls, that there might hi 
“ a people to deftroy ours ? What'elfe was the reafe ■ 
“ why formerly Darius, and now Xerxes, made wa 
“ upon us, but that we did not abandon you whenyos 
“ rebelled ? Why do you not come over from that 
“ blockade into our camp ? Or, if that be notfo fafe, 
“ do you retire gradually fo foon as the battle begin, 
“ pull about, and leave it.” Before this engagemas 
at tea, Xerxes had fent four thoufand men to plundti 
the temple of Apollo, as if he had been in war, not 
- with the Greeks only, but with the immortal gods; 
which detachment was intirely deftroyed by rains ad 
thunder, that he might learn how vain human fora 
is againft the gods. After this he burnt Thefpia;, ari 
Plateae, and Athens, whofe inhabitants had defertec, 
and vents his rage by burning the buildings, fince r.i 
could not do it upon the people by the fword. Ft: 
the Athenians, after the battle of Marathon, Theirs 
ftocles forewarning them that that viftory over the Per 
bans would not be the end, but the caufe of a greatc 
war, had built two hundred fhips; and upon Xerxes'i 
coming, anfwer was made them when they confulted til! 
oracle at Delphi, that they fhould defend themfelvs 
by wooden walls. Themiftocles, judging that Hupping 
was meant by this refponfe, perfwades them all that citi¬ 
zens, not walls, made one’s country'; and that a city die 
not confift in buildings, but in men. That it was be; 
ter to commit their fafety to their fhips than to then 
walls, and that Apollo was the author of this counfel 
This advice being approved, they left the city, an 
entruft their wives, children, and moft valuable move; 
bles, to certain private iflands as a depofite. 1 hey their, 
felves repair to the fhips in arms. Other cities follow 
ed this example of the Athenians ; but when all tb 
fea-forces of their allies were joined, and intent up: 
an engagement, and had taken poflefiion of the ftreigh 
of Salamis, that they might not be furrounded by tr 
enemy’s fleet, an unfeafonable difference arifes amoi 
the leading men ; they having formed a defign tote 
the battle, and to flip away to defend each his 0" 
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:ountry. Themiftocles, fearing tliat their forces would 
>e too much diminiihed by the defertion of their al- 
ies, fends word to Xerxes, by a faithful fervant, “ That 
1 he might now very eafdy take all Greece, while 
they were crowded together into one place ; but if 
“ the cities, which defigned to go off, fhould be dif- 
perfed, he mull have the greater trouble of purfuing 
l( each of them iingly.” By this artifice he induces the 
ting to give the fignal of battle. The Greeks, on the 
pther hand, being furprized by the enemy’s coming up- 
jn them, engage vigoroufly with united force. In the 
mean while the king ilood upon the fhore, with a part 
of the fhips near him, as a fpeftator. But Artemifia, 
the queen of Halicarnaffus, who was come in perfort 
to aflift Xerxes, puihed on the battle with confpicuous 
bravery amidit the foremoft commanders. For as one 
might have feen a womanifh fear in a man, fo he might 
have obferved a manly intrepidity in a woman. Whilft 
the fuccefs was doubtful, the Ionians, according to 
Themiftocles’s direftions, began to retire out of the 
line of battle by degrees, and their defeftion broke 
the courage of the reft ; fo that the Perfians, while 
they were looking about how they might fly, were put 

i into diforder, and foon after were quite routed, and 
put to flight. In which confternation feveral fhips were 
taken, many funk, but more, fearing the king’s cruel¬ 
ty no lets than the enemy’s, ftole away home. 

1 C H A P. XIII. Mardonius accolts Xerxes, con¬ 
founded by this defeat, and doubtful what meafures to 
take. He advifes him to return home to his kingdom, 
left fame, which always magnifies things, carrying the 
news of his bad fortune, (liould occafion any fedition 
in his abfence ; that he fhould leave him three hun¬ 
dred thoufand men, chofen out of all the troops; with 
which army he would either fubdue Greece to his glo¬ 
ry, or, it the event proved otherwife, he might fub- 
nut to the enemy, without bringing reproach upon 
hnn. His counfel being approved, an army is deliver¬ 
ed to Mardonius, and the king prepares for returnir.o- 
homc with the reft. But the Greeks, having gotintci- 
, ! a tncc til the king's flight, take a rciolution to dcllrcy 
C 0 the 
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they would not fell their liberty at any rate, fetting fire 
to what they had begun to rebuild, he moves his army 
into Bceotia. Thither the Grecian army, confining of 
a hundred thoufand men, followed, and there a battle . 
was fought. But the fortune of the king was not 
changed with his general; for Mardonius, being totally 
defeated, efcapcd, as it were, out of lhipwreck, with 
a few broken troops. His camp, which was filled with 
royal wealth, was taken ; and it was upon fhewing the 
Perfian gold among them, that the luxury of riches 
was firft known to the Greeks. By chance, the fame 
day on which the troops of Mardonius were defeated, 
there was a fea engagement with the Perfians under the 
mountain Mycale in Afia. There, before the fight 
began, while the fleets flood oppofite one to another in 
line of batde, news came to both that the Greeks had 
got a compleat victory, and totally routed Mardonius’* 
army. So fwift did this report fly, that whereas the 
battle was fought in the mbming in Boeotia, the new* 
of the vidlory arrived in Afia by noon, through fo ma- 
nv feas, and at fo vaft a diftance, in fo fhort a fpace of 
time. After the war was over, when they came to 
treat about the rewards of the refpeftive cities that had 
been engaged in it, by unanimous ccmfent the bravery 
| of the Athenians was extolled above all the reft. And, 
among the commanders, Themiftocles, being pronounc¬ 
ed, by the teftimony of the feveral ftates, the moft 
I dilHnguifhed by his prudence and bravery, added great- 
sly to the reputation of his country. 

I C H A P. XV. The Athenians, being enriched 

I by the rewards of the war, and animated by the glo¬ 
ry they had acquired, fet about rebuilding their city. 
Having enlarged the compafs of their walls, they be¬ 
gan to be fufpedted by the Lacedemonians, who right¬ 
ly refle&ed what increafe a city, when fortified, mull 
make, that had made fo great -a one while it lay in 
ruins; wherefore, they fend embafiadors to advife them 
not to build ftrong holds for their enemies, in cafe of 
r a future war. ■ When Themiftocles faw that the rifing 
| hopes of his city were envied, not thinking it proper 
pto deal too abruptly with them, anfwered the embaf- 
; . fadors. 
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fadors, that fome perfons fhould be fent to Lacedemon 
to confer with them about this affair. Having thus 
difmifTed the Spartans, he advifes his citizens to go on 
with their work with all expedition. Some time after 
he goes himfelf upon the embaffy ; and one while pre¬ 
tending ficknefs upon the journey, and another while 
blaming the tardinefs of his collegues, without whom 
nothing could be done regularly, by delay after delay, 
he endeavoured to gain time for finilhing the works; 
whilft, in the interval, word was brought to- the Spar¬ 
tans, that the work was advancing at Athens with great 
fpeed ; fo that they difpatch embaffadors again to en¬ 
quire into the truth. Then Themiftocles writes to the 
magiftrates of Athens, by a fervant, to take the em¬ 
baffadors into cuflody, and fecure them as pledges, left 
any violence fhould be refolved upon againft himfelf. 
Then he W'ent to the affembly of the Lacedemonians, 
and tells them, that Athens was now fortified, and able 
to refill an enemy-, not only by arms, but by walls; 
that if they Ihould determine any thing injurious to 
him or his fellow embaffadors, their own were retained 
at Athens as a pledge. Then he chid them warmly 
for feeking to increale their power, not by their own 
virtue, but by weakening their allies. Being, on this, 
permitted to depart, he was received by his citizens as 
if he had triumphed over Sparta. After this the La¬ 
cedemonians, leil their forces fhould be impaired by 
idlenefs, and to revenge the two wars the Perfians hail 
made againll Greece, make an incurfion, and lay walk 
their country, without any new provocation. They 
chofe Paufanias to be general of their own army, and 
that of their confederates ; who, ambitioning the fove- 
reignty of Greece, inflead of the generalfhip, bargains 
with Xerxes for his daughter in marriage, reltoring him 
his captives, that the king might lie under fome obli¬ 
gation, by fuch a favour, to fidelity. Befides, he 
writes to Xerxes to kill whatever meflengers he fhould 
fend to him, left the negotiation fhould be blabbed bv 
any of them thro’ their itch of talking. But Ariili- 
de:, the commander in chief of the Athenians, his sf- 
fociate in the war, by traverling all his defigns, and by 
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taking prudent precautions againft him, quite baffled 
his treafonable plots ; and not long after Paufanias, be¬ 
ing accufed of them, was condemned. Wherefore 
Xerxes, when he faw this perfidious fcheme was difco- 
vered, renews the war. The Greeks likewife appoint 
for their general Cimon, an Athenian, thefon of Mil- 
tiades, who commanded in chief at the battle of Ma¬ 
rathon, a young man, whofe future greatnefs was fuffi- 
ciently prefaged by his early piety to his father ; for 
his father being call into prifon upon fufpicion of rob¬ 
bing the public, and dying there, he took his chains 
upon himfelf to redeem his body, that it might have 
the rites of fepulture bellowed upon it. Nor did he 
difappoint the expectation of thofe who chol’e him, by 
his management of the war ; for, not degenerating in 
the lead from his father’s virtues, he forced Xerxes, af¬ 
ter routing him both by land and fea, to fly into his 
kingdom with the moll difpirited precipitation. 
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CHAP. I. 

X Erxes, the king of the Perfians, heretofore the ter¬ 
ror of nations, being unfuccefsful in his wars a- 
gainft Greece, at Lail fell with contempt among his own 
fubjedhs. For Artabanus, his prime miniftcr, the king’s 
authority declining every day, having flattered himfelf 
with hopes of fucceeding him in his throne, came one 
evening into the palace, (always open to him by redon 
of his iriendihip with the king) with feven very ftrong, 
lufty fons, and having affaffinated the king, he attempts 
to outwit fuch of his fons as oppofed his defigns. Rec¬ 
koning himfelf more fecure of Artaxerxes, who was 
but a boy, he gives out that the king was killed by 
Darius, now grown up in years, that he might get 
the fooner to the kingdom, and inftigates him to re- 
venge parricide by parricide. When they came to Da¬ 
rius’s houfe, finding him nfleep, they murdered him, as 
if he had counterfeited deep on purpofe. Next, when 
he faw that one of the king’s fons ftill remained to be 
taken out of the way by his wickednefs, and appre¬ 
hended that the grandees would conteft the kingdom 
with him, he takes Barcabafus into his councils, who, 
being content with his prefent condition, difcovers the 
whole train of villainy to Artaxerxes; lets him know 
how his father was killed, and his brother murdered, 
under a falfe fufpicion of parricide ; and finally, whit 
plot was laid againft himfelf. Upon this information 
Artaxerxes, being afraid of Artabanus’s many fons, 
ordered the army to be ready in arms the day follow¬ 
ing, under pretext of reviewing the troops, to fee if 
they were compleat in number, and exaftly difciplined. 
Wherefore, as Artabanus was in arms among the red, 
the king, pretending that his coat of mail was too fhort 
for him, defired Artabanus to change with him ; to 
that while he was Dripping himfelf, and defencelcfs, he 
run him through with his fword, and then orders his 
fons likewife to be apprehended. And thus this ex¬ 
cellent youth at once revenged his father’s murder, 
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nd faved himfelf from the treacherous machinations of 
Irtabanus. 

CHAP. II. During thefe tranfaftions in Perfia, 
11 Greece, under their Lacedemonian and Athenian 
jadcrs, being divided into two parties, turned their 
rms from foreign enemies againfl: their own bowels. 
Thus one people was feparated into two bodies, and 
hey who had fo lately (erved in the fame camp, are 
iow become two holtile armies. C 3 n one fide the La- 
;edemonians drew over to their faction the forces that 
iad before been common auxiliaries to both. On the 
ither fide the Athenians, famous for the antiquity of 
heir nation, and their great exploits, relied on their 
I'.vn. llrength. And fo thefe two moll powerful Hates 
n Greece, equal one to another in refpeft of their 
lolicy and laws, the one being founded by Solon, and 
he other by Lycurgus, rulhed into war through mere 
:mnlation of one another’s power. For when Lycur- 
rus had fucceeded Polydedtes his brother, king of the 
ipartans, having llrength enough to fecure the king- 
lorn to himfelf, he rellored it, with uncommon kite- 
>rity, to his pofthumous fon Charilaus, when he was 
:ome to the age of man, that all might learn, from 
his example, how mucli greater fway and power the 
aw5 of piety have with good men than all the charms 
)f riches. But in the mean time, while the infant was 
growing up under his guardianfhip, he compofes laws 
br the Spartans, who hitherto had none. He is not 
nore celebrated for the invention of thefe laws, than 
"or his exemplary conformity to them ; fince he impo¬ 
sed no law upon others, of obedience to which he did not 
Srll give inltances in his own condudl. He taught the 
people to be obedient to rulers, and the latter to exer- 
;ile their power jultly. He excited all to frugality, 
thinking that the toils of war would fall more light 
thro’ a continued accullomance to parfimony. He or- 
lered all things to be purchafed, not with money, but 
>y exchange of commodities. He prohibited the ufe 
>f gold and filver, as the fource and occafion of all 
Ivickednefs. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. He divided the adminiftration of 
the commonwealth amongft the feveral orders. To 
the kings he granted the power of making war; to 
the magiftrates, who were chofen annually, the diftri- 
bution ofjultice ; to the fenate, the guardianihip of the 
laws ; to the people, the power of choofing the fenate, 
or of creating what magiftrates they plealed. He di¬ 
vided the lands equally among them, that their eftatti 
being equal, none might be more powerful than ano¬ 
ther. He ordered all to eat in public, that no ont 
might hide his riches and luxury. He would not allow 
the young people to ufe more than one garment ini 
year, nor any one to drefs finer than another, or fart 
more fumptuoufly, left imitation fhould gradually intro¬ 
duce luxury. He ordered young lads to be carried, 
not into the forum, but the country, that they might 
employ their firft years, not in luxury, but in lata 
and uteful work. He would not permit them to lay 
any thing under their head to fleep upon, and made 
them abftain from all delicious meats, nor could they 
return to the city till they were full grown men. He 
forbid giving portions to virgins when they were mar¬ 
ried, that husbands might choofe wives, not money, 
and govern their wives more ftriclly, as being reftrain- 
ed by no ties of dowry. He ordered that refpeft fhould 
be paid to perfons, not according to their merit and 
power, but the degree of their age ; nor was old age in¬ 
deed any where more honoured than at Sparta. Be- 
caufe he faw thefe rules would appear auftere at firl 
to thofe whofe manners had heretofore been very dil- 
folate, he gives out that Apollo was the author of 
them, and that he brought them from Delphi by the 
command of the god, that the authority of religion 
might overballance the irkfomnefs of compliance with 
them. Then, that he might render his laws eternal, 
he bound the city by an oath not to make any change 
in them before his return, and pretended that he was 
going to confult the oracle at Delphos, whether any 
thing ought to be added or amended in his laws. But 
in reality he went to Crete, and there lived in volun¬ 
tary banifhment till death, and when he was about to 
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die he ordered his bones to be caft into the fea, left, 
if they were carried back to Lacedemon, the Spar¬ 
tans fhould imagine themfelves loofed from the obliga¬ 
tion of their oath with regard to the diffolution of his 
laws. 

CHAP. IV. By thefe inftitutions the ftate ac¬ 
quired,. in a fhort time, fuch ftrength, that when 
they made ‘war upon the Meffenians for ravifhing 
their young women at a folemn facrifice, they obli- 
cred themfelves, by a heavy execration, not to re¬ 
turn before they fhould take Melfene, promiftng them¬ 
felves fo much either from their ftrength or their for¬ 
tune. This affair was the beginning of differtfion in 
Greece, and the caufe and original of an inteftine 
war. Wherefore when, contrary to their prefumption, 
the fiege of this city detained them ten years, being 
i called to return by their wives with great importunity 
I after fo long a widowhood, fearing that by perfevering 
! in the war they fhould be more damaged than the Mef- 
! fenians, fince the faithfulnefs of their women made up 
; for the youth they loft ; but for themfelves, they fuf- 
j fared continual Ioffes by war, which could not be re- 
i paired in that manner whilft they were abfent; for 
; thefe reafons they chofe certain young men of that fort 
; of foldiers who came as recruits to the army, after 
| taking the military oath, whom they fent back to lie 
! promifcuoufly with all the women, thinking the fupply 
j of children would come more quickly, if every woman 
I made the experiment with feveral men. The fruits of 
i this coition were called Parthenians in memory of their 
[ mother’s fhame ; and when they were come to thirty 
j years of age, for fear of want (for none of them had 
| a father, to whofe eftate they could hope to fuccced) 
they chofe Phalantus for their chieftain, the fon of A- 
ratus, who had advifed the Spartans to fend home the 
young fellows to get children, that as they owed their 
birth to his father, fo they might have him for the au¬ 
thor of their hope and dignity. Therefore, without 
taking leave of their mothers, from whofe adultery 
they thought they derived infamy, they fet out to leek 
a Icttlement, and being tolled about a long time, thro’ 
\ various 
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various misfortunes, at laft they arrive in Italy, and 
poffeffing themfelves of the citadel of Tarentum, they 
drove out the old inhabitants, and fettled there. But, 
feveral years after, their leader Phalantus, being exiled 
by a popular fedition, went to Bnmduiium, where the 
old Tarentines had fixed after they were driven from 
their habitation. He, at his death, advifes them to 
bruife his bones and laid remainders to dull, and pri¬ 
vately fcatter them in the market-place of Tarentum: 
for Apollo had declared, by his oracle, they fhould re¬ 
cover their country by this means. They, thinking 
that he had betrayed the deftiny of his country to re¬ 
venge himfelf, obeyed his orders. But the meaning of 
the oracle was quite different: for, upon doing of this, 
it promifed them the perpetual pofleffion, not the !o& 
of the city. Thus, by the cunning of their exiled 
leader, and the officioufoefs of their enemies, the pof- 
feilion of Tarentum was fecured to the Parthenians for 
ever ; in memory of which benefit they decreed divine 
honours to Phalantus. 

CHAP. V. In the mean time they, who could not 
be conquered by valour, are over-reached by a ftrata- 
gem. Then, after they had fuffered eighty years bonds 
and ftripes, and all the grievances of llavery, after a 
long endurance of their punifhments, they renew the 
war. The Lacedemonians too run to arms with the 
more united warmth, becaufe they thought they had 
to do againft their flaves. Therefore, ill ufage exafpe- 
rating on one fide, and indignation fpurring on the 
other, the Lacedemonians having confulted the orade 
at Delphos concerning the event of the war, are or¬ 
dered to feek a general from the Athenians to con¬ 
duit it. But when the Athenians were informed of 
this anfwer, they, in contempt of the Spartans, font 
them a lame poet, called Tyrtaeus ; who, being 
routed in three battles, reduced the Spartans to fuch 
defperate ftraits, that they made their flaves free to 
recruit their armv, promifing them the widows of fuch 
as fhould happen to be flain, that they might not only 
fill up the number of the loft citizens, but their em¬ 
ployments and dignities. But the kings of Lacedemon, 
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left by contending in vain againft fortune, they fhould 
,bring greater damage upon the city, intended to draw 
i off their army, if Tyrtseus had not interpofed, who 
irecited fome verfes to the army publickly affembled of 
I his own compofition, which contained intreaties to cou- 
frage, confolations for their Ioffes, and advices about 
[the war. Wherefore he infpired the foldiers with fo 
much bravery, that being not concerned about their 
lives, but their burial, they tied little tickets to their 
arms, with their own names and thofe of their fathers 
engraved upon them, that if an unhappy war fhould 
•deftroy them all, and their forms and features fhould be 
■confounded through length of time, they might ob¬ 
tain burial by the difcovery thefe titles would make. 
When the kings faw the army thus animated, they took 
[care to have it told to the enemy ; but the matter did 
j,not caufe a confternation in the Meffenians, but a mu¬ 
tual emulation. Wherefore both ftdes encountered 
with fuch courage, that a more bloody battle almoft 
never happened. At laft, however, die viftory fell to 
the Lacedemonians. 

CHAP. VI. Some time after the Meffenians re¬ 
newed war for the third time, in which they called 
upon the afftftance of the Athenians amonglt their other 
allies; but having afterwards conceived fome fufpicion 

1 ’of their fidelity, they difmiffed them, pretending to 
have no ufe for them. The Athenians, taking um¬ 
brage at this, remove the money which had been con¬ 
tributed by all Greece to defray the expence of the 
Perfian war from Delos to Athens, left the Lacedemo- 
| r.ians fhould break their alliance, and make plunder of 
jit for themfelves. But neither were the Lacedemoni¬ 
ans quiet; for tho’ they were bufy in the war of the 
’Meffenians, yet they fent the Peloponnefians to make 
war upon the Athenians. The forces of the Athenians 
were at that time inconftderable, their fleet being fent 
to Egypt ; wherefore, engaging in a fea battle, they 

( were eaiily put into diforder. Some time after, upon 
the return of their fleet, having augmented both their 
naval and land force, they renewed the war. And ’ 
now the Lacedemonians, leaving the Meffenians at reft, 

had 
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had turned their arms a gain ft the Athenians. The vie- 
tory was long deputed, and at lafl both parties gave 
over with equal lofs. Upon this the Lacedemonian 
being recalled to the war of the Meffenians, not to 
leave the Athenians without employment in the meat 
time, they enter into a league with the Thebans to rs 
ftore them the government of the Boeotians, which they 
had loft during the Perfian war, on condition that they 
would wage war againft the Athenians, Such vas tk 
fury of the Spartans, that tho’ they were embroild 
in two wars, they did not refufe undertaking a third, 
that they might bring enemies on the backs of their 
enemies. Therefore the Athenians chofe two generals 
againft this ftorm of war, Pericles, a man of experi¬ 
enced valour, and Sophocles, a famous writer of tra¬ 
gedies ; who, dividing their forces into two bodies, 
laid wafte the country of the Spartans, and fubjeftedto 
the Athenians many cities of Achaia. 

CHAP. VII. The Lacedemonians, being quite 
fluttered by thefe Ioffes, ftruck a peace for twenty 
years. But their implacable hatred aid not fuffer then 
to reft fo long inquiet; wherefore, breaking the treaty 
in the fifteenth year, they ravaged Attica in defiance 
of gods and men. And that they might not appeal 
to have aimed at plunder more than fighting, the; 
challenge the enemy to meet them in the field. But 
the Athenians, by the advice of Pericles their general, 
put off revenging themfeives for the injuries done then 
by plundering their country, to a proper time of ven¬ 
geance, thinking it unadvifeable to risk the fuccefs of 
a battle, when they could bt revenged of them fomc 
other way without fuch danger. Some days bein' 
paffed, they go aboard their fleet; and whilil the La¬ 
cedemonians thought of no fuch thing, they lay wail! 
all Sparta, and carry off much more than they had loll; 
fo that upon computing damages, the revenge went 
much farther than the lofs received. This expedition 
of Pericles was indeed reckoned famous, but his con¬ 
tempt of his private fortune was much more glorious. 
The enemy, in plundering all the reft of the country, 
had not touched his lands, hoping either to bring pa- 
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ilar envy upon him by this means, or a fufpicion of 
eachery. But Pericles forefeeing this, had not only 
retold it to the people, but, to efcape the malice of 
ivy, he had likewife made a prefent of thefe lands to 
ie publick : and thus he improved, to his immortal ho- 
iur, what was projefted to ruin him. Some days af- 
r, they engaged in a fea-fight. The Lacedemonians 
ring worded, fled. But the war did not ceafe upon 
is, for they went on butchering one another by fea 
id land, with various fuccefs. At laft, quite exhauft- 
[ and fatigued by fo many misfortunes, they made a 
:ace for fifty years, which they kept for fix only ; for 
ley broke the truce which they had concluded in their 
vn names, under the pretence of afiifting their allies ; 
if it had been lefs perjury to fend aid to confederates 
;ainlt a people, than to engage in an open war with 
iem. Upon this, the feat of the war was changed 
to Sicily : but before I relate this war, ’tis fit to give 
me account of that ifland. 


I B O O K IV. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapter s. 

The filiation of Sicily, and the nature of the foil. 

■ Its names and ancient inhabitants . The tyrants oj 
Sicily. The Carthaginians gape after it. 
f The people of Rbegium oppreffed by thofe of Himtra. 
the Athenians defogn upon Sicily, and are fuccefful at 

I JirJl. 

'■ The Syracufans fond ajfijlance to the Lacedemonians, 
she war is removed into Sicily. 

■ ‘The Athenians defeated by fea and land. 

CHAP. I. 

| IS (aid that Sicily, in former times, was joined 
X to Italy by a narrow neck of land, and was 
irn from it by the impetuofity of the upper fea, which 

is 
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is borne down thither with the whole force of its « 
ters. The foil in this iiland is brittle and. light, jj 
the earth is fo perforated.by caverns and natural catti 
that it is wholly expofed to the violence of the WaA 
and the very matter of it is naturally adapted for gem 
rating and feeding of fire; for ’ds faid to be impregm 
ed within with fuiphur and pitchy fubftances, which i 
the caufe that when the wind ftruggles with the firei 
the fubterraneous parts, it frequently belches out vap« 
or finoak in feveral places. Hence it is that mots 
./Etna hath continued fo many ages to bum; andwtf 
the wind breaks in fiercer than ordinary thro’ the car, 
ties, vaft heaps of fand are thrown up. The prom* 
tary of Italy, which lies neareft to it, is called Rhegi 
um, from a Greek word that fignifies, to break. Ks 
is it ftrange if antiquity be full of fables concerning tit 
place, fmce fo many extraordinary things meet ha 
The firft is, that the fea is no where fo rapid, its or| 
rent being not merely fierce, but terrible, fo as to frigt 
not thofe only who feel its effects, but even thofe wh 
fee it at a diftance. Such is the collifion of the wan 
clafhing againft one another, that one would images 
feme of them turned their backs, and funk into lis 
deep; and others rofe aloft, as if they were viftorioz 
to the skies. Here you may one while hear the not 
of the boiling fea; and another time, in another pkq 
you may hear as it were its groans when it finks in i 
whirl-pool. To all this are added the neighbour 
and perpetual fires of mount y£tna, and the flioiia 
Ulands, which bum as if the flame were nourifbedH 
the very water. Nor could fo vaft a fire have lafteda 
many ages, within fuch narrow bounds, unlefs it w® 
maintained by the watry element. Hence have fails 
produced Scylla and Charybdis : hence barkings TC 
thought to have been heard: hence the form * 
the monfter Scylla gained credit; whilft the failors, 2 
frighted at the rage and fury of the whirl-pools, i 
which the fea fubfides, imagined the waves, which c 
force of the {wallowing gulph clafhes, to bark. T ; 
fame caufe renders the fire of mount vEtna everlait® 
for that counter-fhocking of the waters forces down 
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he bottom the air it hurries along with it, and there 
hoaks it up, ’till being diffused through, the caverns of 
he earth, it inflames the combuftible particles which 
ite the aliment of the fire. Again, the vicinity of 
Italy and Sicily, and the equal height of the promon- 
ories, which, in proportion to the admiration they ex- 
lite in us now, caufed juft fo much terror to the anci- 
snts, who believed that whole (hips were fnatched and 
jbforbed by the promontory opening, and doling after¬ 
wards. Nor was this invented by the ancients for the 
lake of making an amuftng tale, but occafioned by the 
(ear and confternation of the Tailors. For fuch is the 
lature of the place, to thofe who view it at a diftance, 
hat you would take it for a bay, and not a pafiage ; 
or as one approaches to it, he would think the promon- 
ory which before was joined, now feparated and dif- 
oined. 

CHAP. II. The firft name of Sicily was Trina- 
:ria; it was afterwards called Sicania. This was, in 
he early times, the habitation of the Cyclops, which 
ace being extinft, Cocalus feized the government of 
he illand ; after whom, each of the cities fell under 
he government of tyrants, in which no country was 
nore fruitful. Anaxilaus, one of them, ftrove to be as 
uft as the reft had been cruel; from which moderation 
le reaped no fmall advantage : for having left, at his 
ieceafe, Tome very young Tons, the guardianfhip of 
vhom he had committed to Micythus, a fervant of tried 
idelity, the people had univerfally fo high a reipect for 
iis memory, that they chofe rather to be under the 
:ommand of a flave, than to abandon the king’s Tons; 
md even the grandees of the ftate, forgetting their 
’ignity, fuffered the royalty to be exercifea by a flive. 
The Carthaginians likewife attempted fire conquest of 
'icily, and had a long and doubtful war with the ty- 
ants. At laft, having loft their general Hamilcar, 
nth his whole army, they laid afide their pretenfton 
or fome time, and were at quiet. 

CHAP. III. In the mean time, the people of 
diegium falling into diflention among themfelves, 
” e city was thus divided into two factions, one of 
D which 
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which called fome veteran troops to their affiftance, v,fo 
having driven out thofe againft whom their help kfl 
been implored, and foon after killing thofe who fee 
for them, feized the town, and the wives and childrtj 
of their allies; venturing upon a villany, to which « 
tyrant ever approached ; fo that it had been better f« 
the Rhegians to have been overcome, than to conquer, 
For whether they had ferved the conquerors by the lam 
of captivity ; or lofing their country, they had been 
forced to live in baniihment, yet they would not hart 
been {Lain amidft their altars and houfhold gods, and hart 
left their children and wives, with their country, to bea 
prey to thefe moil cruel tyrants. The Catanians alfo, foil¬ 
ing the Syracufans very heavy oppreflors, and not dar¬ 
ing to rely upon their own flrength, fent to the Athe¬ 
nians for affiftance ; who either out of a defire of en¬ 
larging their dominions, and making themfelves mafias 
of all Greece and Afia ; or out of fear, left the flea 
lately built by the Syracufans Ihould join with the h- 
cedemonians, fent Lamponius, as admiral, with a navy 
into Sicily; that under pretence^of aiding the Catani¬ 
ans, they might attempt to take poffeffion of the whole 
ifland. And becaufe at foil they had fuccefs, having 
frequently made great havock among the enemy, they 
went to Sicily again, with a greater fleet, and a moil 
powerful army, under the command of Laches and Cr- 
riades; but the Catanians, either through fear of tit 
Athenians, or wearinefs of the war, made peace wifi 
the Syracufans, and fent back the auxiliary forces ol 
the Athenians. 

CHAP. IV. Some time after, the articles i 
peace being broke by the Syracufans, the people of & 
tania fent ambafladors once more to Athens, who went 
to the folemn amenably in a vile and defpicable plight, 
with the hair of their heads and beards exceeding lout, 
and carrying all the badges of mifery with them, 03 
nurpofe to move the people’s compaffion. They feconS- 
ed their prayers with tears, and, by their fupplicatioi', 
fo touched the bowels of the people, that the comm® 
ders who had withdrawn their affiftance from them wet! 
condemned: wherefore a great fleet is ordered too- 
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tted out. Nicias, Alcibiades, and Lamaclius were ap- 
binted to command it; and fuch a body of men was 
tnt again to Sicily, as was a terror even to thofe whom 
iey came to aid. Alcibiades being, a fhort time after, 
icalled, to anfwer certain crimes charged againft him, 
iicias and Lamachus had two fuccefsful land battles; 
ter which, they cut off all fupplies to the enemy by 
, a drawing lines about their city, and blocking it up 
1 all lides. By thefe meafures, the Syracufans being 
dly reduced, they delired afliftance from the Lacede- 
onians, who only fend Gylippus to them, but one in- 
:ed who was equal to all the other auxiliaries they 
mid have fent. He having heard in his j'ourney how 
e fcales of the war began to incline, having got to- 
:ther fome men, partly in Greece, partly in Sicily, 
izes fome places which were advantageous i’or carrying 
1 the war. After this, being defeated in two battles, 
id engaging in a third, by flaying Lamachus, he put 
e enemy to flight, and refcued his allies from a flege. 
it the Athenians changing the feat of the war from 
id to fea, Gylippus fent to Lacedemon for a fquadron 
Ihips with troops; upon intelligence of which, the 
thenians, in the room of their late general, fend De- 
ofthenes and Eurymedon with a fupply of all neceflaries. 
he Peloponnefians fent from their cities, unanimoufly, 
eat afliftance to the Syracufans ; and, as if the war of 
reece had been tranfluted to Sicily, both fides fought 
th the greatell vigour. 

CHAP. V. Wherefore in the firft engagement, 
lich happened at fea, the Athenians were conquered, 
iey lofe their camp too, with all their money, both 
blick and private. And betides thefe misfortunes, 
ing likewife worthed in a land battle, DemoAhenes 
gan then to advife them to quit Sicily ; whilfl their 
airs, though bad, were not yet quite irrecoverable, 

I not perlitl in fo unlucky a war: that there were 
re conliderable, and perhaps more unhappy wars to 
feared at home ; for which it was expedient to re- 
-e thofe preparations of the city. Nicias, either 
ough (liame for his ill fuccefs, or fear of the refen t- 
nt ot his citizens for their difappointed hopes, or in- 
D 2 fatuation, 
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fatuation, contended for Haying. Wherefore the « 3 | 
at fea was renewed, and their minds were turned feal 
the gloomy refle&ions on their former bad fortune i 
flattering hopes of better fuccefs in another battle 
they loft it through the unskilfulnefs of their leaden 
who attacked the Syracufans in a narrow arm of the fa, 
where they had advantageoufly polled themfelves. Tkj 
general Eurymedon was flain fighting valiantly in tk 
front of the battle, and thirty fhips which he commai.;. 
ed, were burnt. Demofthenes and Nicias being then- 
felves alfo conquered, fet their forces on fhore, (hid¬ 
ing they could better get off by land. Gylippus feizd 
upon an hundred and thirty fhips which they left; si 
tnen purfuing the flying enemy, put fome to the (ivonf 
and took others prisoners. Demofthenes, after the®, 
tire defeat of the army, prevented his captivity fcy \ 
voluntary death. Nicias, whom even fo recent and i 
near an example could not induce to put himfelf outd 
the power of fortune, added the difgrace of his cap:- 
vity to the fatal overthrow of his army. 


BOOK V. 


A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I. Alcibiadcs, the prompter of the Sicilian war, 

Flies to the Lacedemonians, and excites them to v. 
war again ft the Athenians. In this war Darius % 
the Lacedemonians as an alh. 

II. Hi: aRions again]} his country. He is fufpcfld fjl 
the Lacedemonians, and creates them trouble by till if 
fiftance of Tiffaf ernes. 

III. He changes the government at home, and then arm 
ing a feet, he goes againft the Lacedemonians. 

IV. A ft a fight, and a famous mi Rory obtained l] » 
over the Lacedemonians. At the defire of his ftfi 
citizens, he returns to Athens, and is recei ■ved 

Sinister jal joy. ^ 
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The Lacedemonians , fupported by thi Perfans, defeat 
the Athenians in Afia. Alcihiades fearing to go home, 
goes voluntarily into banifbment. 

11. Canon, his fuccejfor, having a raw and unexperienced 
army, has bad fuccefs ; and being defeated in a fea en¬ 
gagement, fiies to Evagoras, 

/II. The pufilanimity of the Athenians, after fi many 

difajicrs. 

/HI. Athens is furrendered to the Lacedemonians. Lv- 
fnndcr alters the fiate of the republick: hence the thirty 
tyrants, and the death of Alcihiades. 

[X. Tberamenes, one of the tyrants, a man of more mode¬ 
ration than the others, is killed by bis collegues. Thra- 
fybulus refiores the finking commonwealth, and kills Cri- 
tias and Hippolochus, two of the moft cruel among the 
tyrants. 

X, Thrafybu’us mildly recalls the flying inhabitants, and 
drives the ref of the tyrants out of the city. He pub- 
lijhes an alt of oblivion. 

XI. The death of Darius. His two fins Artaxerxes and 

Cyrus contend for the fucceffon S firfi more privately , 
then by open war. Artaxerxes, in the mean time, 
having killed his brother, gets pojfeffion of the empire. 

CHAP. I. 

\T J HIL S T the Athenians carry on the war in Si- 
VV cily, with more eagernefs than fuccefs, Alcibi- 
ades one of the generals, and the great promoter of the 
war, is accufed in his abfence at Athens, of having re¬ 
galed the myfteries of Ceres, which were revered for 
their fecrecy. But being recalled from the war to his 
triad, and not able to bear either the confcience of his 
pdlt, or the indignity of fuch an affront, he retired in 
private banifhment to Elis. When he heard that he 
was not only condemned, but devoted to deftrudlion by 
all the fraternities of the priefts, he withdrew to Lace- 
iemon, and there inftigates the king of the Lacede¬ 
monians to make war upon the Athenians, now di- 
drdfcd by their bad fortune in Sicily; which being 
done, all the Hates of Greece run as it were to extin- 
D 3 guilh 
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guifh a common fire ; fo general a hatred had the Athe¬ 
nians drawn upon themfelves by the cruelty of a tyrat- 
nical government. Darius alfo, king of Perfia, mini 
ful of his father’s and grandfather’s enmity to this city, 
having made an alliance with the Lacedemonians, by th 
means of Tifiafemes governor of Lydia, promifatt 
bear all the expences of the war. And this was indeed 
his pretence for joining w'ith the Greeks ; but, in truth, 
he was afraid, left the Lacedemonians, when they had 
conquered the Athenians, fhould turn their arms ageist 
him. Who therefore need wonder that the flouriihht 
ftate of the Athenians went to ruin, when all the fora 
of the eaft concurred to deftroy one city ? yet they did 
not fall without a great ftruggle, or without bloodlhed, 
but fighting to the laft, and fometimes viftorious, they 
were rather worn out by a variety of fortune, that 
overcome by force. In the beginning of the war, i 
their allies too deferted them, as ufually happens; for 
to what fide fortune leans, thither does the favour of 
men incline. 

CHAP. II. Alcibiades likewife helps forward tit 
war carried on againft his own country, not with tl: 
Lrvices of a private foldier, but the abilities of an es- 
perier.ced general. For having received a fquadron ol 
five fnips, he failed direftly to Afia, and by the autho¬ 
rin’ of his name, engages the tributary cities to revolt 
from the Athenians. They knew his fame at homt; 
nor did they think him diminifhed by his banifhment; 
but weighing his Ioffes with the command he had got, 
thought that command was not taken from him by tk 
Athenians,' but rather delivered to him by the Lacede¬ 
monians. But among the Lacedemonians the great qta- 
lities of Alcibiades rather procured him envy thanlovt. 
Therefore when the grandees had laid a plot to take 
him oft privately, as their chief rival, fo foon as Alci¬ 
biades found out this defign by the wife of king Aw, 
with whom he had a criminal intrigue, he fled to id- 
fafemes, a viceroy of Darius, w-ith w’hom he quicbf 
ingratiated himfelf, by his complaifance and obliging 
behaviour ; for he was then in the flower of his youth, 

and was in great reputation even at Athens j no leis 05 
° account 
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account of his eloquence, than the handfomenefs of his 
perfon. But he was better at making than keeping 
friends ; for his many vices lay hid under the charms of his 
eloquent tongue. So he foon perfuades Tiffafemes not 
to furnilh the Lacedemonian fleet with the ufual fupply 
|of money; and to call upon the Ionians tp pay their 
fhare; for whofe liberty, becaufe they paid tribute to 
the Athenians, the war was undertaken ; and that the 
Lacedemonians were not to be too largely a flirted ; but 
that he ought to remember that he was making prepa¬ 
rations to gain a viftory, the profits of which would go 
to others, and not to himfelf; and therefore the war 
was fo far only to be fupported, as that it might not be 
given up for want of necefiaries: for while divifions 
continued in Greece, the king of Perfia would be foie 
umpire of peace and war, and conquer them by their 
own arms, whom his forces could not overcome ; and 
when the war was ended, he muft fight with the con¬ 
querors. For thefe reafons, Greece ought to be ex- 
hauiled by inteftine wars, that they might not have lei- 
fure to annoy their neighbours; and the ftrength of the 
parties ought to be kept in a balance, and the weaker 
fupported by afliftance: for the Spartans would not reft 
quiet after this vidlory, fince they pretended to be the 
fupporters and vindicators of the liberty of Greece. 
This fpeech pleafed Tiflafernes; wherefore he began 
to furnilh them with provifions very fcantily, and did 
not fend all the royal navy, left he fhould give them an 
entire viftory, or put them under a necdhty of drop- 
ing the war. 

CHAP. III. In the mean time, Alcibiades boaft- 
edof this fervice to his countrymen. So when the de¬ 
puties of the Athenians came to him, he promifed them 
the king’s friendfhip, if the government was transferred 
from the people to the fenate; in hopes either, that if 
the city could agree, they would unanimoufly chufe 
him their generaliffimo; or if a diiTention arofe between 
the two bodies, he fhould be invited by one fide to their 
afliftance. But the Athenians, while a dangerous war 
hung over their heads, were more follicitous about their 
fafety than their honour; wherefore, with the confent 
D 4 of 
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of the people, the government is transferred to the fe. 
nate; who.treating the people with the cruelty and 
haughtinefs fo incident to that rank, whilft each of them 
contended to get all the power of tyranny into his own 
hands, the banithed Alcibiades is recalled by the army, 
and made admiral of the fleet. Upon this, he imme¬ 
diately fends word to the fenate, that he was forthwith 
to march his army to Athens, and would oblige them 
bv force to reflore to the people their ancient rights, if 
they would not do it of themfelves. The nobility, af¬ 
frighted at this declaration, at firfl attempted to betray 
the city to the Lacedemonians; and when they found 
that impracticable, they went into voluntary banifh- 
ment: wherefore Alcibiades having refcued his country 
from this inteiHne evil, fits out his fleet with the utmoft 
care, and proceeds to the war with the Lacedemonians. 

CHAP. IV. Mindarus and Phamabazus, the two 
Lacedemonian generals, were waiting his coming with 
their fleet drawn up. A battle being fought, the vic¬ 
tory fell to the Athenians. In this engagement, the 
greater part of the army, and almoft all the enemy's 
principal officers were killed, and eighty fhips were 
taken. A few days after, when the Lacedemonians 
had removed the war from fea to land, they are again 
worlled. Thefe difafters fo weakened them, that they 
iced for peace; which motion proved ineffectual, thro’ 
the meafures of thofe who found their private advan¬ 
tage in the war. In the mean time likewife, a war 
broke out between the Carthaginians and Sicily, which 
obliged the Syracufans to recall home the auxiliaries 
they had fent to the Lacedemonians; by which means 
the Lacedemonians being left quite deflitute, Alcibiades 
ravages all Alia with his victorious fleet; gains feveral 
battles: and whenever he gained a victory, he reduces 
the cities which had revolted, and adds fome of them ’ 
to the Athenian government. And having thus reco¬ 
vered their ancient naval glory, and added to this the 
glory of a victory by land, he returns to Athens, much 
longed for by his countrymen. In all thefe battles, two 
hundred fhips of the enemy, and abundance of plunder 
was taken. Upon this triumphant return of the army, 
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all conditions of people ran out to meet them, and ad¬ 
mired indeed all the foldiers, but more especially the 
bravery of Alcibiades: all the city turn their eyes upon 
him; they flare at him, and confider him as fent from 
heaven to their relief, and as viftory in perfon. They 
commend what he had done for his country; nor do 
they lefs admire what he had done againft it in his ba- 
nifhment, excufing thofe actions, as done through re- 
fentment and provocation: for he was, indeed, of him- 
felf, a perfon of fo great weight, that he fubverted a 
moft flourilhing government, and again recovered it; 
and victory went with him to whatever fide he joined 
himfelf; fo that fortune feemed to follow, in a truly 
wonderful manner, his inclinations. They therefore 
heap upon-him not only all human, but all divine ho¬ 
nours ; and ftrove to furpafs by the honour with which 
they received him, the contumely with which they had 
expelled him. They carried the gods, by whofe exe¬ 
crations he had been accurfed, to meet and congratu¬ 
late him; and him to whom they had lately denied all 
human help, they now defire to raife among the gods, 
if they could : they compenfate former indignities by 
the honours they now pay him; former damages by 
prefents; former curfes by benedictions. They no more 
fpeak of the unfortunate battle in Sicily, but of the 
conqueft of Greece; not of the fleets he had loft, but 
of his victories; nor did they make any mention of Sy- 
racufe, but of Ionia and the Hellefpont, Thus was 
Alcibiades received; with refpeCt to whom, his coun¬ 
trymen never kept within bounds, neither in their anger 
nor their favour. 

CHAP. V. Wliilft thefe things happened at Athens, 
the Lacedemonians gave the command of their fleet and 
army to Lyfander; and Darius, king of the Perfians, 
made his fon Cyrus governor of Ionia and Lydia, in the 
room of TifTifemes, who raifed the Lacedemonians, 
by his aids, to the hopes of retrieving their affairs : 
wherefore being encreafed in ftrength by their fudden 
arrival, they furprized Alcibiades, who was gone to 
Alia with a hundred (hips, whilft he was fecurely ra¬ 
vaging the country, which was exceedingly enriched by 
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a long peace, and his army was difperfed in plunder¬ 
ing, without any apprehenfion of a defign upon them; 
and fuch was the daughter of the fcattered foldiers, that 
the Athenians received a greater blow by this Angle de¬ 
feat, than they had given the enemy in all the former 
engagements. And fo great was the defpair among the 
Athenians, that they immediately changed their gene¬ 
ral Alcibiades, and put Conon in his room; imagining 
themfelves defeated, not fo much by the fortune of the 
war, as by the perfidy of their commander, whom they 
thought to be more influenced by their former affronts, 
than by their late honours; and to have only conquered 
in the former war, that he might let the enemy fee 
what a general they had contemned; and that they 
might buy the victory dearer. And in truth, his vi¬ 
gour, and the diffolutenefs of his manners, rendered 
every thing that was faid of Alcibiades credible ; where¬ 
fore fearing the infults of the people, he went a fecond 
time voluntarily into banilhment. 

C H A P. VI. Conon being now put in the room 
of Alcibiades, having before his eyes the extraordinary 
perfon to whom he fucceeded, fits out a fleet with the 
greateft diligence; but marines were wanting, the ftout- 
eft men being all {lain in ravaging Afia. Old men, 
however, are put into arms, or young boys, and the 
number of an army is made up, without its ftrength. 
Such a feeble adverfary made the war very fhort; they 
were flaughtered every where, or taken flying; and fo 
many were {lain or taken prifoners, that not merely the 
power, but the very name of the Athenians feemed to 
be extindt. By this battle their affairs being ruined and 
rendered defperate, they were reduced to fuch want of 
men, that all who were of a proper age for fervice be¬ 
ing deftroyed, they gave the freedom of their city to 
foreigners, liberty to {lives, and indemnity to the con¬ 
demned. Out of thefe dregs of men having levied an 
army, they who had lately been lords of Greece, fierce¬ 
ly maintained their liberty. However, they refolve to 
try their fortune at fea again; and fo great were their 
fpirits, that though a little while ago they had deipuircd 
of fafety, yet now they dare to hope for victory. But 
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if was not fuch a foldiery that could fupport the Athe¬ 
nian name ; it was not with fuch an army they had 
been ufed to conquer ; the military skill and difcipline 
neceffary for this could not be expected from thofe who 
had been kept in order, not in camps, but in jails j 
they were therefore all either taken or ilain. As the ;, 
general Conon alone furvived that battle, fearing a 
cruel treatment frbm his countrymen, he goes with ' 
eight fhips to Evagoras, king of Cyprus. 

CHAP. VII. But the Lacedemonian general hav¬ 
ing fo fuccefsfillly managed the war, in hilts over his ene¬ 
mies ; fends the (hips he had taken loaded with the booty 
to Lacedemon in a triumphant manner; and the tribu¬ 
tary cities, which had all this while been kept to their 
duty by fear of the uncertainty of war, gave themfelvea 
up to him freely ; nor, did he leave any thing in fubjec- 
tion to the Athenians befides the city itfelf. When all 
this was known at Athens, they all of them leaving their 
houfes, run up and down the ftreets in a frantick man¬ 
ner, asking one another news, and who had brought 
t;iefe fid tidings. Neither did want of experience re¬ 
tain their boys at home, nor the weaknefs of their fex 
their women, nor the infirmities of age their old men, 
fo penetrating a fenfe of their misfortunes had filled per- 
fons of all ages and conditions. Then they affemble 
1 in the forum, where all night long they reiterate their 
! mournful complaints of the public diitrefs and mifery. 

I Some lament their brothers, fons, or parents; others 
j their relations, others their friends, dearer to them 
than their kinfmen, and mingle their private Ioffes with 
their groanings for the public misfortunes; now look¬ 
ing upon themfelves as undone, and now upon their 
country as upon the brink of perdition, and judging 
thofe who did furvive more unhappy than thofe that 
had been {lain. Every one reprefented to himfelf a 
hege, famine, and an enemy fluffed with victory. 
Sometimes they faw in their imaginations their city all 
m flame and ruins; fometimes they fet before them a 
miferable captivity and fervitude ; and they judged the 
former dellrudtion of their city, when their parents 
?.t,d fons were fa fa, and their houfes cnly vere ruined, 
D 6 as 
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as much more happy than what was now to befal them. 
For now there was no fleet to fly to as formerly, no 
army to defend them, that they might live to build a 
finer city. 

CHAP. VIH. The enemy came upon the city 
in this deplorable plight, and blocking them by a dole 
fiege, faddy diftreffed them. For they knew that there 
was not much left of the ftores they had laid in, and 
that care was taken to prevent their bringing in new 
ones. The Athenians, quite broken with thefe cala¬ 
mities, after a long famine, and daily Ioffes of them 
men, capitulated for peace ; which, whether it fhould 
be granted or not, was long deliberated between the 
Spartans and their allies. Many of them were for 
rooting out the very name of the Athenians, and for 
burning the city to the ground. But the Spartans in- 
lilted that they would by no means pluck out one of 
the eyes of Greece, and promifed them peace, if they 
would level the wall that joined the Pyraeus to the ci¬ 
ty, and deliver up the fhips that were left, and if the 
republic would receive thirty governors from them of 
their citizens. The Lacedemonians delivered up the 
city furrendered to them on thefe conditions, to be 
modelled by Lyfander. This year was remarkable both 
for the taking of Athens, and the death of Darius, 
king of Perfla, and the banifhment of Dionyfius, ty¬ 
rant * of Sicily. The government of,Athens being 
changed, the condition of the citizens was likewife 
conflderably altered. Thirty governors of the com¬ 
monwealth were appointed, who became tyrants ; for, 
from their admiflion, they fet up a guard for their per- 
fons of three thoufand men, almoft all the citizens that 
were left after fo many {laughters; and, as if this ar¬ 
my was too {mail to keep the city in awe, they re¬ 
ceived feven hundred foldiers more from the conque¬ 
rors. They began the murder of the citizens with 

* Dior.yf.us, the elder , n vas fo far from being banijh- 
td this year . that he invaded the government of Sieilyi 
neither d:d this misfortune befal him, but his Jon Dionjft- 
us the younger, about forty eight years after this. 
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liat of Alcibiades, left he Ihould feize the government 
gain, under pretence of reftoring liberty to the Athe- 
jans. Having received intelligence that he was going 
iver to Artaxerxes, king of the Perfians, they fent fome 
1 all hafte to intercept him 5 who, when they appre- 
,ended him, becaufe they could not flay him publicly, 
umt him alive in the chamber where he lay afleep. 
CHAP. IX. The tyrants, being delivered from 
he fear of an avenger, deftroy the miferable remains 
f the city with fword and rapine ; and finding this dif- 
lVafin g to one of their own number, Theramenes, they 
ill him, to ftrike terror into the reft. Upon which, 
he people fly in crowds from the city, and Greece is 
lied with Athenian exiles. But even this relief was at 
ill taken from them ; for the Lacedemonians publiih- 
d an edift, forbidding any of their cities to receive 
hem; fo they were forced all of them to betake them- 
:lves to Argos and Thebes. There they not only had 
fecure banilhment, but likewife entertained fome hopes 
f freeing their country. There, was, among the exiles, 
ne Thrafybulus, a gallant man, and of noble birth ; 
di0, thinking that fomething was to be adventured 
pon for his country and the common fafety even with 
anger, having gathered the exiles into a body, feized 
pon Phyle, a caftle on the frontiers of Attica. Nor 
ras the favour of fome cities wanting to them, thro’ 
ommiferation of their misfortunes ; wherefore Ifineni- 
s, a leading man among the Thebans, tho’ he could 
ot affift them with the public force, yet he did with 
is private power j and Lyfras, the Syracufaa orator, 
t that time a banilhed man, fent five hundred men, 
t his own expence, to the relief of the common coun¬ 
ty of eloquence. There was a defperate battle ; but 
s they fought on one fide for their native country 
ith all their vigour, and on the other for the domina- 
on of others, and confequently with more indifference, 
ie tyrants were conquered. Being vanquifhed, they 
y back into the city, which, being already exhaufted 
y daughter, they now plunder of its arms. After this, 
rfpeffing all the Athenians of treachery, they order 
to remove out of the town, and to live within 
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fliefe arms of the walls that had been demolifhed, 
fending themfelves with foreign foldiers. Next they 
attempt to corrupt Thrafybulns, promifing him a ( 1 ® 
in the government. But, not having fuccefs in tb, 
they applied to the Lacedemonians for afliftance; and, 
upon its coming, they take the field again. In tin 
battle Critias and Hippolochus, two of the-fierce!! of 
the tyrants, fell. 

CHAP. X. The reft being defeated, when their 
army, which, for the greateft part, was made up of 
Athenians, fled away, Thraflybulus called out to then 
with a loud voice, why they fled from a conquer® 
whom they ought rather to join, as being the a (Tens 
of the public liberty'; adding, that they ought to ri¬ 
fled! that his army was compofed of citizens, and cot 
of enemies, and that he had not taken arms to plan- 
tier the conquered, but to reftore them their own; 
that his war was not againft the city, but the thirty 
tyrants. Then he put them in mind of their natuni, 
their civil and religious ties, and of their long and an¬ 
cient fellowftiip during many wars. He conjured them, 
that if they themfelves could fubmit patiently to tk 
yoke, they would however have pity on their fcllowd- 
tizens, who were banilhed for no other reafon bat be- 
caufe they would not be Hives ; and to reltore hiscoi".- 
try to him, that he might reftore them to their liber¬ 
ty. This fpeech had fuch an influence, that when tie 
army came back to the city, they commanded the thir¬ 
ty tyrants to retire immediately to Eleufis, appointin' 
ten comfniflaries in their Heads" to adminifter the public 
affairs; who, not in the leaft terrified by the example 
of their predeceffors, went on in the fame train of cru¬ 
elty.'. While thefe things were tranfadling, they re¬ 
ceived advice at Lacedemon, that the war had bro«e 
oat again at Athens, and to repel it Paufanias, then 
king, is fent; who, being touched with companion to¬ 
wards thelc mifen-.ble refugees, reftored them to tan 
countrv, and orders the ten tyrants to remove out o 
the citv, -,nd join their companions at Eleufis. Bj 
whicn m: .ns mere was peace ; but a little time sit: 
the : r t c , no Ids enraged at the reiteration of t- 
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iniftied Athenians, than at their own banifhment, as 
indeed the liberty of others had been bringing flavery 
i them, on a fudden make war upon the Athenians, 
lit as they were going to an interview, as it were to 
ceive their authority again, an ambufcade being laid 
r them, they were feized, and made viftims of peace, 
he people they had ordered to leave the town were 
called. Thus Athens, which was divided into feve- 
] members, is at laft reduced into one body. And 
iat no difference might arife from the remembrance of 
irmer affairs, every man bound himfelf by oath to bu- 
' what was pall in oblivion. In the mean time the 
hebans and Corinthians fent embaffadors to the Lace- 
tmonians to. defire a part of the plunder, fince they 
in the common risks of the war ; which being de¬ 
ed them, they do not indeed openly refolve upon a 
ar againft the Lacedemonians, but laid up fo deep a 
dentment in their filent minds, that one might eaiily 
e that war was a hatching. 

CHAP. XL Almoft about the fame time Da¬ 
ub king of Perfia^ died, leaving two fons behind him. 
■e bequeathed, by his laft will, his kingdom to Ar- 
ixerxes, and to Cyrus thofe cities of which he had 
ten governor. Buc_Cyrus looked upon this diftribution 
i injurious, and therefore he privately made prepara- 
ons for a war againft his brother. When Artaxerxes 
as informed of this, he fent for him, and tho’ he 
retended innocence, and denied all defigns of war, 
e bound him in golden chains, and w'ould have put 
rm to death, had not his mother interpofed. Where- 
lre .Cyrus being let go, began now to prepare war, 
)t fecredy, but publicly, not with difiimulation, but 
rowedly, and draws auxiliaries together from all parts, 
lie Lacedemonians, mindful of the vigorous affiftance 
'ey had received by his means in the Athenian war, 
iter into a refolution that aids fhould be fent to Cyrus 
henever his affairs required it ; aiming, by this art- 
d conduct, to fecure themfelves favour with Cyrus, 
*> at the fame time, a plea for pardon with Artax- 
te-, in cafe of his fuccefs, becuufe they had decreed 
strung openly againft him. The two brothers hap¬ 
pening 
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pening to meet together in the fight, Artaxerxes »-,i 
firft wounded by Cyrus, but luckily efcaped bytfc 
goodnels of his horfe. Cyrus, overpowered by tk 
king’s battalion, was {lain. Thus Artaxerxes harm 
worfted his brother, he comes off conqueror, a] 
makes both his brother’s army, and the plunder of tb 
war, his own. In this war there were ten thoufaai 
Greek auxiliaries, who not only got the better in da 
wing of the army in which they fought, but, afto 
Cyrus was (lain, could nSither be defeated by fora, 
nor taken by ftratagem j and, returning home throng 
fo many wild and lavage nations, defended themfelrs 
in a long march by their own proper valour, till tie; 
arrived in fafety to their own country. 


BOOK VI. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I . The Lacedemonians, affeBing the empire of AJia, riifi 
war. The king of Perfia gives the command of Hi 
fleet to Conor, and fends afftftance to the Athenian, 

II. The Lacedemonians choofe Agefilaus for their gtntrll 
The prudence and brave deeds of Canon. 

III. A battle between Conon and Pifander, in'which lit 
Lacedemonians were routed. 

IV. The affairs of the Lacedtmonians begin to dcdir.i, 
and are fupported by the valour of Ageflaus. 

V. The Athenians oppofe Conon and Ipbicratcs to thi W 
cedemonians. The Athenians repair their city out of A 
Lacedemonian fpoils. 

VI. Peace is proclaimed by the king of Perfia /brought 
all Greece ; hut the Lacedemonians break it great !J * 
their trwn lofs. 

VII. The Thebans fall upon the Lacedemonians ; num 
the doubtful battle of Mantinea. 

VIII. The life, death, and juft praifes of Epamimr.k 

IX. The total ruin of Greece after his death. 
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CHAP. I. 

1 ~'He Lacedemonians, according to the nature of 
J[ mankind, the more they get, the more cove- 
ous and ambitious they become ; -and not content that 
heir (Length was doubled by the acceffion of the Athe- 
iian power, began to third: after the empire of all Alia j 
mt the greater part of it was under the dominion of 
he king of Periia. Wherefore Hercyllides being cho- 
en general for this expedition, when he faw that he 
,'as engaged againft two of Artaxerxes’s lieutenants, 
'hamabazus, and Tilfafernes, fupported by the united 
trength of very great nations, he determined to make 
>eace with one of them. Tilfafernes feeming the pro- 
lerer of the two, as being preferable to the other in 
efpett of application to bufmefs, and as having great- 
:r interell with the foldiery that belonged to the late 
;mg Cyrus, he was invited to a conference, and, upon 
lertain conditions agreed upon, arms were laid down 
in both fides. Pharnabazus reprefents this tranfadlion 
n a criminal light to their common fovereign, telling 
dm, that Tilfafernes had not repelled the Lacedemo- 
lians by force upon their invading Afia, but maintained 
Item at his majefty’s charge ; and had bargained with 
hem for money about what was to be done, and what 
vas to be put off in the war, as if every lofs did not 
iffeft the whole empire in general ; adding, that it 
ras a fhameful thing that their wars Ihould not be de¬ 
eded by the fword, but bought off, and that the ene- 
ny fhould be removed by money, and not by force of 
trms. He advifes the Icing, whom he had irritated 
igainft Tilfafernes by thefe words, to choofe Conon, 
he Athenian commander of the war by fea, in his 
room, who, his country being ruined by the war, lived 
11 exile at Cyprus. For tho* the power of the Athe- 
l,ans was quite broken, yet they had not loft their ex- 
lerience in naval affairs, and he could not poflibly pitch 
“pen a fitter perfon, were he to choofe one out of them 
Thus, being furnifhed with five hundred talents, 

he 
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he was ordered to give Conon the command of ti; 
fleet. 

CHAP. II. When the Lacedemonians got j. 
telligence of thefe things, they defired affiflance for tit 
fea war from Hercynion, king of Egypt, by embaffi. 
dors ; and he lent them a hundred gallies with three 
banks of oars, and fix hundred thoufand bufhels of 
com. A great many troops were likewife lent front 
their other allies; but an able general to command fo 
great an army againft fuch a general as they had to 
do with, was wanting. Wherefore the allies defrag 
to have Agefilaus for their general, who was then 
king of the Lacedemonians, the Lacedemonians debit, 
ed a long while whether they fhould intruft him mil 
fo high a charge, by re :'on of an anfwer they had re¬ 
ceived from the Delphian oracle, in which it was do- 
dared, that there fhould be amend of their flate ’ 
the kingly authority w. s lame, for Agefilaus was feme 
of a foot. At 1 ft they came to a resolution, that it 
was better for the king than the kingdom to halt 
Now, after they fent Ag-.filaus with a vaft army into 
Afia, I cannot e.fily fay what other pair of generals wa 
ever fo equally matched ; for their age, valour, conduS, 
wifdom, were very equal, and they were no lefs fo it 
reft e ft of the glory of their exploits: and as they were 
alike in all other circumftances, fo fortune had never 
given one of them any advantage over the other. Great 
therefore were the preparations for war on both fides, and 

great were their exploits. But Conon was difturbed by 
mutiny among the foldiers, whom the king’s lieutenants 
ufed to defraud of their pay ; they demanded their ar¬ 
rears the more obftinately, as they knew very well that 
under fo great a general their fervice would be very ft- 
vere and rigorous. Conon having long importuned the 
king by letters to no purpofe, at laft goes to hunM 
perfon ; but he could not have accefs to him, became 
he would not pay him adoration after the Perfian man¬ 
ner. He treats however with him by meffengers, aM 
complains that the wars of the mod opulent bngm 
the world fhould be marred by not paying the arm)'! 
that he, who had an army equal to the enemy’s, 
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be baffled by the force of money, in which he was fo 
far fuperior to them; and fo be inferior to them precife- 
]y in that article by which he fo far furpaffed them. He 
defires that one pay-mafter might be appointed for the 
future, becaufe it might be of dangerous confequence 
'to commit that truft to many. Money for paying the 
army being fumifhed him, he is fent back to the fleet, 
nor did he make any delay to enter upon action. He 
did many brave aftions, and had much good fortune. 
He lays the enemy’s country wafte; takes feveral ci¬ 
ties, and bears down all before him like a hurricane. 
The Lacedemonians being affrighted, refolve to recal 
Agefilaus from Afta, to the defence of their own coun- 

try- 

C H A P. III. In the mean time Rifander, who was 
appointed general for his country by Agefdaus, at his 
departure, fits out a great fleet with all expedition, de- 
figning to try the fortune of war. Conon, on the other 
krpd, puts his men in the belt order, being then to en¬ 
gage for the firft time with the. enemy’s army. The 
emulation was r.ot greater between the generals than 
among the foldiers in this battle. As to Conon, the 
general, he did not fo much regard, the interefl of the 
Perfians, as that of his own country ; and as he had 
been the occafion of the Athenians lofing in their low 
eflate their fupreme fway, fo he had a defire to be ac¬ 
counted its reftorer, and to recover by one conqueft to his 
country what he had loft to them by the misfortunes 
of war ; and to do this in fo much the more glorious 
a manner, that he was not to fight with the forces of 
the Athenians themfelves, but with foreign troops ; 
to engage at the hazard of the king, but to conquer 
to the advantage of his own country; and to get glo¬ 
ry by acts different from thofe by which the former 
generals of his country had acquired theirs ; for as they 
bad defended their ftate by conquering the Perfians, he 
mould reftore his country by making the Perfians con¬ 
querors. Befides, Pifander was, on account of his re¬ 
gion to Agefilaus, a generous rival of his virtues j and 
wove not to fall fhort of his glorious performances, or 
to fubvert, by one fatal overfight, a ftate that had ob¬ 
tained 
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tained its prefent fplendour at the expence of many wan 
and by the labours and ftruggles of fo many ages. The 
zeal of all the foldiers and failors was equal; for they 
were not fo much concerned left they Ihould lofe the 
power they had got, as left the Athenians Ihould reco¬ 
ver their ancient might. But the more obftinate the 
battle was, fo much the more famous was the viflory 
of Conon. The Lacedemonians, being conquered, 
take to flight. The enemy's garifons are fent out of 
Athens. The people being reftored to their dignity, 
their fervitude is at an end, and feveral cities were re¬ 
duced to their former obedience. 

CHAP. IV. This was to the Athenians the be¬ 
ginning of their reftoration to power, and to the La¬ 
cedemonians the finilhing ftroke to theirs: for, ns if 
they had loft their valour with their dominion, they be¬ 
gan to be contemned by their neighbours ; wherefore, 
firft the Thebans made war upon them with the al¬ 
liance of the Athenians. The Thebans were railed, 
from a very low beginning, to the hopes of giving 
laws to all Greece, by the condudl of Epaminondas' 
their general. This affair was decided by a land bat¬ 
tle, the Lacedemonians having in it the fame fortune 
they had againft Conon in the fea-fight. In this bat¬ 
tle Lyfander, under whom, when he was general, the 
Lacedemonians overcame the Athenians, was killed. 
Paufanias, the other general of the .Lacedemonians, 
being accufed of treachery, went voluntarily into ba- 
nilhment. Wherefore the Athenians, having got the 
victory, lead their whole army to the city ot the La¬ 
cedemonians, imagining it would not be difficult to 
take it, becaufe it was abandoned by all their allies t 
which the Lacedemonians fufpefting, order Agefilaos 
their king to leave Alia, where he was performing great 
exploits, and come to the relief of his country. For 
Lyfander being flain, they had confidence in no other 
general ; but he being tardy in coming, they were for¬ 
ced to raife an army, and go to meet the enemy. Bet 
having been lately conquered, they had neither courage 
nor ftrength enough to oppofe the vidlors ; fo that they 
were vanquiftied in the very firft onfct. Agefdaus came 
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Up when the army of his countrymen was routed, and 
renewing the fight, he, with his frelh forces, that were 
hardened by many expeditions, without much difficul¬ 
ty, recovered the vidtory from the enemy, but he him- 
felf was grievouily wounded. 

C H A P. V. When the Athenians were informed 
of this, fearing, that if the Lacedemonians obtained 
another vidtory, they would reduce them to their for¬ 
mer (late of flavery, they raife an army, and order it 
to be led to the affiftance of the Boeotians by Iphicra- 
tes, who was but twenty years old, but a young man 
of great fpirit and genius. The condudt of this young 
general was far above his age; nor had the Athenians 
ever before him any commander of greater hopes, or 
perfedtions that fooner ripened. In him, not only all 
the qualities of an accomplished general, but of an ora¬ 
tor too, were eminent. Conon, having heard of the 
return of Agefilaus, came back himfelf from Alia to 
ravage the country of the Lacedemonians ; and thus 
the terror of war roaring on every fide of them, the 
Spartans, being Ihut up within their walls, are reduced 
to the moll defperate condition. But, having wafted 
the enemy's country, he goes to Athens, where he was 
received with all demonftrations of joy ; but he was 
more grieved to fee his native city burnt, and laid in 
rains by the Lacedemonians, than joyed to fee its re¬ 
covery after fo long a time ; wherefore he rebuilds 
what had been burnt, and repairs all that was pulled 
down out of the fpoils he had gotten, and by the help 
of the Perfian army. Such was the fate of Athens, 
as it had been burnt before by the Perfians, fo it was 
reftored by their hands; and as it had been demolifhed 
by the Lacedemonians, it was now rebuilt out of their 
fpoils. The tables being turned with regard to Athens, 
it now had for allies thofe whom it then had for ene¬ 
mies; and thofe for enemies now, who were then joined 
to them in the tlncteft alliance. 

C H A P. VI‘. While thefe affairs were in agita¬ 
tion, Artaxerxes, king of the Perfians, fend - emb '.Pi- 
dors into Greece, to fignify to them, that they r *. Jd 
ail lay down their arms, and that he would tiv thofe 

as 
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as enemies who lhould jiot do fo. He reftored the ci¬ 
ties their former immunities, and all belonging to then; 
which he did not do out of any companion for the trot 
bles that infeiled Greece, and their continual inteftine 
wars, which were fo deftrudhve, but left his armia 
ft.oaid be forced to ftay in Greece, whilft he was fobs- 
fily engaged in the Egyptian war which he had under¬ 
taken, becaufe of the affiftance they had fent the Lace¬ 
demonians againft his deputies; and the Greeks, being 
tired out with fo many wars, obeyed very cheerfully. 
This year was not only famous upon this account, that 
peace was made on a fudden throughout all Greece, 
but for this too, that at the fame time the city of 
Rome was taken by the Gauls. But the Lacedemoni¬ 
ans, who watched an opportunity of falling upon the 
fecure, finding the Arcadians abfent, ftorm one of their 
caftles, and having taken it, put a gaxifon of their own 
into it. Upon which the Arcadians having raifed, and got 
ready an army, taking the Thebans to their affiftance, 
demand by open war what they had loft by furprize, 
In that battle Archidamus, general of the Lacedemo¬ 
nians, was wounded, who, finding that his army was 
fadly llaughtered, and giving way, demanded leave, 
by a herald, to bury the dead ; for this is a fign among 
the. Greeks of giving up vidtory. And the Thebans, 
fatisfied with this confeffion, made the fignal for giving 
quarter. 

CHAP. VH. A few days after, neither fide 
committing any hoftilities, there being a truce, as it 
were, by tacit confent, whilft the Lacedemonians were 
employed in other wars againft their neighbours, the 
Thebans, under their general Epaminondas, conceived 
hopes of leizing their city. Wherefore, about twilight, 
they march fdendy towards Lacedemon, but they could 
not furprize that ctiy: for the old men, and others, of an 
age unfit for war, having perceived the enemy coming, 
mer them with arms in the very entrance of the gates, 
and not above a hundred worn out old men offer battle 
to fifteen thoufand. So much coinage docs the light 
of one’s country and home infpire, and fo much great¬ 
er fpirit does the prefence of them give than the mere 

remem- 
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philofophy, that it was indeed wonderful how a rug 
that was, as it were, bom amidft the fciences, coaH 
have attained to fuch a prodigious heighth in the ^ 
of war. Nor did the manner of his death difagrtt 
with his life ; for, being brought back half dead gj 
the camp, fo foon as he recovered his breath and voice, 
he asked this queftion only of thofe who flood about 
him, whether the enemy had taken his fhield from)® 
when he fell. And when he was anfwered it wasfaft, 
he kiiTed it upon its being brought to him, as the com. 
panion of his toil and glory. Then he enquired wild 
fide had got the better ; and being told the Theba 
had, he faid, it was very well; and fo expired, ait 
were, congratulating his country. 

CHAP. IX. With his death the valour of tit 
Athenians too declined. For after he was gone, whom 
they had been accuftomed to emulate, abandon® 
themfelves to floth and effeminacy, they fpend the pub 
lie revenue, not, as formerly, upon fleets and armies, 
but upon feftivals, and the equipage of public diverfions; 
and give themfelves up to theatres, dramatic reprefents- 
tions, and celebrated aftors and poets ; vifiting the (lage 
oftener than the camp ; and lavifhing more praife to 
good verfifiers than to good generals. Then the pub¬ 
lic taxes, upon which foldiers and failors were main¬ 
tained before, began to be diftributed among the pet) 
pie. By which means it came to pafs, that the mean 
and obfeure name of the Macedonians began to ihinc 
amidft this idlenefs and diffolution of the Greek 
And Philip, who had been kept as a hoftsge three 
years at Thebes, being inftrudted in the virtues of Epa- 
minondas and Pelopidas, laid the kingdom of Macedo¬ 
nia as a yoke of flavery upon the necks of Greece and 
Afta. 
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BOOK VII. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

, The old name of Macedonia, its inhabitants and firft 
kings . 

I. fbe illuflrious family of king Pcrdiccas 9 and the no - 
Ik fate of the infant Europus. 

II. The Perfian embaffadors are jajily punijhed for their 
infolence in the court of Amyntas. 

V. The Macedonians obtain peace by the means of Bula¬ 
ns, a P erf an nobleman. The tragical difafers in the 
family of Amyntas. 

1 . The various fortune of Philip. His brothers falling 
facrifices to their mother s hatred, he is compelled by the 
people to take the kingdom into his own hands. 

I'l. The beginning of his reign. His wars, marriages, 
vices, and good qualities. 

CHAP. I. 

M Acedonia was formerly called Emathia, from the 
name of king Emathion, the firft who left 
Examples of good conduit upon record in thefe parts. 
As its beginnings were but mean, fo were its boundaries 
very narrow. The people were called Pelafgians, and 
the country Pceonia. But afterwards, firft their neigh¬ 
bours, and then other people and nations, being fubdu- 
ed to them by the braver}' of their princes, and the 
ir.dullrv of the nation, their confines were extended to 
the remote!!: parts of the eaft. In the country of Foc- 
onia, which now makes a part of Macedonia, Pela¬ 
ge, the father of Afteropasus, whofe name is celebrat¬ 
ed amongft the moll famous defenders of the city in 
the Trojan war, is faid to have refided. One Euro¬ 
pe hod the fovereignty in a country called Europa on the 
other fide. But Caranus too being ordered, by an an- 
l«er of an oracle, to feek a fetekment in Macedonia 
E with 
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with a great number of Greeks, after he was come jj. 
to Emathia, following a flock of goats flying from a 
fhower of rain, feized the city of Edefla before th 
inhabitants were ajvare of it, not being able to fee by 
realon of a thick rain and fog ; and being put in mid 
of the oracle, by which he had been advifed to feeka 
kingdom under the direction of goats as his guides, It 
made this city the feat of his government, and afterwards 
religioufly took care.whitherfoever he marched his army, 
to have the fame goats before his colours, that he might 
have them as leaders in all his enterprizes, whom be 
had had for his directors in the fettlement of his king* 
dom. He changed the name of this city from Edef- 
fa, in memory of this good fortune, to AEgcte, and 
called the people yEgeatre. After this, diflodging Mi¬ 
das (for he likewife was in pofieffion of a part of Ma¬ 
cedonia) and driving other kings out of their territo¬ 
ries, he alone fucceeded them ; and, by uniting the 
fmall territories into one body, laid a folid foundatioa 
for the increafe of his growing kingdom. 

CHAP. II. After him reigned Perdiccas, whole 
life was illuitrious..; and his dying commands were no 
lefs memorable than if they had been iffued out by an 
oracle. For, dying very old, he Ihewed his fon Ar- 
gaeus a place where he defired to be interred; and 
there he ordered,, not only his own bones, but thofe of 
the kings that Ihould fucceed him, to be laid ; declar¬ 
ing, that as long as the relicks of his pofterity Ihould be 
depolited there, the crown Ihould continue in his fami¬ 
ly. And it is believed, in confequence of this fuperili- 
tious notion, that the line came to be extindl in Alex¬ 
ander, becaufe he changed the place of fepulture. Ar- 
gaeus, having adminiltred the kingdom with modera¬ 
tion and the love of his fubjefts, left his fon Philip his 
fuccelTor, who, being fnatched away by an untimely 
death, made Europus, then an infant, his heir. Bat 
the Macedonians had continual difputes with the Thra¬ 
cians and Illyrians, who, being hardened in arms, as 
it were, by daily exercife, Itruck terror into their neigh¬ 
bours by the fplendour of their reputation for war; 
wherefore they, defpifmg the infancy of their king, 
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kll upon the Macedonians; who, being driven out of 
he field, brought their king with them in his cradle, 
in d placing him behind the main body of the army, 
renewed the fight more briskly, as if they had been 
jeaten before becaufe they wanted the aufpicious pre- 
ence of their prince, and fhould now infallibly con- 
mer, becaufe they had fuperftitioufly conceived a con¬ 
fidence that they fhould. Befides, pity for the in- 
fint moved them, who mud be made a captive if 
they were overcome. And therefore, having engaged, 
they made a great (laughter among the Illyrians, and 
(hewed their enemy that the Macedonians only 
wanted a king, and not courage, in the former 
battle. Amyntas' fucceeded him ; and he was fa¬ 
mous both for his own perfonal valour, and for the 
excellent qualities of his fon Alexander, whom nature 
had fo liberally adorned with all good gifts, that he 
contended for viftory in various kinds of exercifes at the 
Olympic games. 

C H A P. III. When, in the mean time, Darius, 
king of the Perfians, being forced to fly out of Scythia 
in a fhameful manner, that he might not every where 
be accounted inglorious by his Ioffes in war, fent Me- 
gabazus with a part of the army to conquer Thrace, . 
and the neighbouring kingdoms, to which he thought 
Macedonia would of courfe fall as a forry addition. 
This general having in a (hort time executed the king’s 
orders, fending embaffadors to Amyntas, king of Ma¬ 
cedonia, he demanded hoffages to be given him as a 
pledge of the future peace. But the embaffadors being 
courteoufiy entertained, and drunkennefs growing upon 
them at the feaft, beg of Amyntas to add to the mag¬ 
nificence of his entertainment the rights of familiarity, 
by admitting his and his Tons wives to the banquet ; 
for amongll the Perfians that was reckoned a pledge 
end bond of hofpitality. So foon as the women were 
come, the Perfians handling them not very modefdy, 
Alexander, Amyntas’s fon, defires his father, in regard 
to his age and gravity, to leave the feaft, promifing 
that he would fet bounds to the frolicks of their guefts. 
The old king withdrawing, his fon called the women 
E 2 out 
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out for a little, under pretence of drefling them fa er 
and bringing them back with more charm?. But fe 
their place he fubllituted young men, attired in the hj. 
bits of married ladies, and orders them to chaftife the 
infolence of the embaifadors with the fwords which they 
carried under their cloaths. Thus having flain all of 
them, Megabazus, who was ignorant of what had 
happened, becaufe the embaffadors did not return, fend) 
Bubares thither with a part of his army, as to a cheap 
and eafy conqueff, dildaining to go himfelf, that he 
might not difparage himfelf by hooping fo low as to en¬ 
gage in perfon with fo defpicable an enemy. But Bu- 
bares, before the battle, falling in love with the daugh¬ 
ter of Amyntas, and laying afide all thoughts of war, 
makes a wedding in its head, and, dropping his ho- 
ftile inclinations, comes under the ties of affinity to the 
king. 

c HAP. IV. After the departure of Bubares from 
Macedonia, king Amyntas dies, to whofe fon and fuc- 
ceffor Alexander, the relation of Bubares not only pro¬ 
cured a peace during the reign of Darius, but fo much 
favour with Xerxes, that when the emperor ravaged all 
Greece like a furious tempeft, he made him a prefent 
_ of the fovereignty of all that country that lies between 
mount Olympus and Hcemus. But he increafed his 
kingdom no lefs by his own valour, than by the muni¬ 
ficence of the ,Ferfian5. After that, by the order of 
fucceffion, the kingdom of Macedonia came to Amyn- 
tas, the fon of his brother Menelaus. This prince was 
likewife remarkable for his great afliduity in bufmefs, 
and had all the accomplifhments of a compleat general. 
He had three fons by Eurydice, Alexander, Perdiccay. 
and Philip, the father of Alexander the Great, and a 
daughter, named Eurycne ; and by his wife Gygsa he 
had Archelaus, Archideus, and Menelaus. After that, he 
had terrible wars with the Illyrians and Olynthians; 
but he had certainly been taken off by the treachery of 
his wife Eurydice (who,, having promifed to marry 
her fon-in-law, had undertaken to kill her hufband, 
ar-d put the kingdom into the hands of her gallant) if 
the daughter had not betrayed the adulterous intrigue 
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and barbarous defign of her mother. Thus, having 
eftaped fo many dangers, he died old, leaving his king¬ 
dom to Alexander, the eldeft of his fons. 

CHAP. V. 'Alexander, in the beginning of his 
reirni, bought a peace of the Illyrians for a certain 
fum, his brother Philip being given as a hoftage. Some 
time after, he makes a peace with the Thebans, giving 
the fame hoftage, which gave Philip a fine opportunity 
of improving his extraordinary genius. For, being kept 
three years at Thebes as a hoftage, he received the firlt 
rudiments of his education in a city, moft famous for 
the rigidity of its difcipline, and in the houfe of Epa- 
minor.das, a very great philofopher, as well as general. 
Not long after, Alexander fell by a plot of his mother 
Eurydice, whom Amyntas had fpared when fhe was 
caught in a villainous defign againft him, upon the ac¬ 
count of the children he had by her, little imagining 
fhe would one time be the ruin of them. His brother 
I'erdiccas too was taken off by the like treachery. 
Horrible indeed ! that children "fhould be deprived of 
their lives by a mother to gratify her lull, whom a re¬ 
gard to thole very children had delivered from the juft 
punilhment of her crimes. The murder of Perdiccas 
feemed the more horrid, that even his little fon could 
not procure him any pity with his mother. Wherefore 
Philip, for a long while, only afted as a guardian to 
this infant, and not as king; but when dangerous wan 
threatened, and it appeared too long to wait for the 
affnhmce of a king, who was yet an infant, the peo¬ 
ple compelled him to take the government upon him- 
felf. 

CHAP. VI. As foon as he entered upon the go¬ 
vernment, great hopes were univerfally conceived of 
him, .both upon account of his parts, which promifed 
he would be a great man, and becaufe of the old ora¬ 
cles of Macedonia, which foretold that Macedonia 
would be a very fiourifhing ftate when one of the fons 
of Amyntas Ihould reign ; for the fulfilment of which 
hopes the wickednefs of his mother had only left him. 
In the beginning of his reign, whilft, on one hand, the 
murder of his barbaroufly flain brothers, on the other, 
E 3 vaft 
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vafl multitudes of enemies ; on one fide his fear of 
plots, on the other the poverty of his kingdom, drain, 
ed by a long courfe of wars, preffed hard upon his i,~. 
mature age, thinking it neceffary, to manage with dex¬ 
terity wars which confpired from many quarters all ai 
once, as it were, to crufh Macedonia, frnce he coal! 
not be a mafter for them all; fome differences he made 
up by treaties; others he bought off; and then attack¬ 
ed. the weakeif, as well to give courage to his foldien 
by hi^ conquering them, as to make himfelf lei's con¬ 
temned by his other enemies. His firft difpute wasv.itii 
the Athenians, whom he furprized by a flratagem; bit 
tho’ he might have killed them, yet he difmiffed them 
all fafe without any ranfom, for fear of bringing a 
heavier war upon his head. After this, the .war being 
removed from thence amongfl the Illyrians, he putma- 
ny thoufands of the enemy to the fword, and took the 
rnoft noble city Lariffi. After which he fell unaware 
upon the ThefTalir.ns, who feared nothing lefs than 3 
war, not out of the defire of plunder, but becaufe le 
was very earned to add the Theflalian cavalry to hh 
own army, and fo made one body of horfe and foot 
of an invincible army. Thefe things fuccceding happi¬ 
ly, he marries Olympias, daughter of. Neoptolemur, 
king of the Moloffian% the match being brought abet; 
by her coufin-german Arrubas, king of the Moloffien:, 
who had educated the virgin, and married her filler 
Troas ; but this affair proved the caufe of his ruin, ar.d 
of all the calamities that afterwards befel him: for, 
hoping to enlarge his kingdom by means of the affinity 
of Philip, he was dripped by him of his crown, and 
grew old in exile. After thefe things, Philip, not con¬ 
tent to act upon the defenfive, very' forwardly attacks 
even thofe who gave him no moleflation. Whilfthewas 
bedeging Methona, an arrow, fhot from the walls at 
him, druck out his right eye as he was palling by ; bat 
this accident neither made him more flow in the prole- 
cution of the war, nor more inflamed him againil tie 
enemy ; fo that a few days afeer he gave them a peace 
upon their filing for it, and he was not only a moderate, 
but even a mild conqueror. 
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BOOK VIII. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I . fie miferies of Greece under Philip. The Thelans and 
P hoc cafes kindle an intefine war. 

II. Tse Thebans fend for Philip, who opprejfes the Pho- 
avfes. He Athenians do their utmoft for the common 

fafety • 

III. Philip, on the other hand, tears Greece into pieces ; 
adds Cappadocia to Macedonia, and defrays the Olyn- 
thians. 

IV. He cunningly deceives the Athenians, Boeotians, Thef- 
fa/ians, and Phoccnfes. 

V. He forces the Phocenfes to a furrendry, and all Greece 
to fertile obedience. 

VI. He founds his monarchy upon injufice and violence. 

CHAP. I. 

W Hilft each Hate of Greece ftrove for the fove- 
reignty, all of them loll it; for, rulhing one 
againfl another, to their mutual deftrudlion, they did 
not perceive, till they were conquered, that what each 
loll in particular, was a common lois to them all ; 
lince Philip, king of Macedon, waiting his opportuni¬ 
ty, as from a watch-tower, of fecuring the liberty of 
them all, by promoting their contentions, and allilling 
the weaker, he obliged conquered and conquerors to 
fubmit to his yoke. The Thebans were the caufe and 
fource of this calamity, who, when they were mailers 
of all, unable to bear their good fortune with mode¬ 
ration, infolently accufed the Lacedemonians and Pho- 
cenfians, whom they had conquered, before the com¬ 
mon alfembly of the Grecian Hates, as if they had not 
hten fufficiently punifhed by all the rapines and havock 
they had fuffe red. The crime laid to the charge of 
tie Lacedemonians way, that they had feized the cita- 
E 4 del 
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del of Thebes in the time of a truce. To the Pfo 
cenfcms, that they had ravaged Bceotia ; as if, after thev 
had puniihed 4hem by war, there had been room )»jj 
for the laws and the civil magiiirate. The affair h-e- 
ing decided according to the will of the conqueror; 
they were fined in a greater fum of money than they 
could rail'e ; wherefore the Phocenfnns, ftripped of their 
wives, children and lands, and rendered defpents, 
feized the temple of Apollo at Delphos, under out 
Philomelas as their leader, as if they had been angry 
with the god. Being enriched with gold and money 
by the plunder of this temple, and having got together 
an army of mercenaries, they made war upon the The¬ 
bans. This aftion of the Phocenfians, tho’ it was abo¬ 
minated by all the world for the facrilegioufnefs of it, 
brought more odium upon the Thebans, who had re¬ 
duced them to the neceffity of doing it, than upon 
themfelves ; wherefore both the Athenians and the La¬ 
cedemonians fent affiftance to them. Philomelas, it 
the firft battle, drove the Thebans from their camp, 
and ftripped them of all their baggage ; but, in the 
next, he fell fighting amongft the thickeft ranks, and 
received the punifhment due to his facrilege, by lofing 
his impious life. Onomarchus is made general in hb 
fiend. 

CHAP. II. Againft whom the Thebans and 
Thefi-.lians chofe for general, not one of their own 
country, left they fhould not be able to check his power 
if he conquered, but Philip, king of Macedonia; and 
voluntarily fubmitted to that power in foreign hand, 
m hich they feared fo much in thofe of their own coun¬ 
trymen. Wherefore Philip, as if he was the avenger 
cf the facrilege, and not of the Thebans, orders all his 
foldiers to take crowns of laurel, and fo marches to 
battle with the god, as it were, at their head. The 
Phocenfians, having feen thefe enfigns of the god, ter¬ 
rified by the confcioufnefs of their crimes, throw away 
their arms, and fly; and thus fuffer punifhment for 
their violation of religion by their bloodihed, and tue 
{laughter made of them. It is incredible how much 
this affair added to Philip’s glory in all nations. He, 
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they faid, was the avenger of facrilege ; the vindicator 
cf religion; and the only one to take farisfadtion for 
what ought to have been expiated by the united for¬ 
ces of all mankind. He therefore was worthy to be 
ranked next to the gods, whofe majefty he had avert¬ 
ed and vindicated. But the Athenians being informed 
of this event of the war, left Philip fhould pafs into- 
Greece, poffeffed themfelves of the ftreights of Ther- 
rr.opyke, in like manner as they had done before to op- 
pole the progrefs of the Periians; but by no means 
with equal courage, nor for a like caufe : for then the 
liberty of Greece was their motive, now they did it 
on the account of facrilege ; then to defend their tem¬ 
ples from the fury of the enemy ; now to defend the 
profaners and riflers of temples againft the avengers of 
fuch guilt; and thus aft as defenders of a crime which it 
was a flume to them any others fhould have had the glory 
of punirtimg ; being wholly unmindful, that in then- 
dangers they had had recourfe to this god as their coun- 
fellor; that under him they had undertaken fo many 
wars with good fuccefs; fortunately built fo many cities, 
and acquired fo extenfive a dominion by fea and land ; 
and, in fine, that they had never done any thing, ei¬ 
ther of a public or private nature, without his autho¬ 
rity. Strange ! that a people of fuch natural abilities, 
polished, by learning, and brought up and formed un¬ 
der the bell laws and inftitutions, fhould have committed 
fuch a crime, that nothing remained to them with which 
they could juftly upbraid barbarians! 

C H A P. III. But neither did Philip behave with 
more candour towards his allies ; for, as if he had been 
afraid of being outdone in facrilege by the enemies, he 
plundered and laid wafte, in a hollile manner, thofe ve¬ 
ry cities which had ferved under his command, and 
who had congratulated him and themfelves upon the 
late vidtory. He fold all their wives and children as 
thves; he fpared not the temples of the gods, nor 
other facred Itruftures; nay, nor even the private or 
public tutelar gods, before whom he had fo lately ap¬ 
peared as a gucft and a friend ; fo that he did not feem 
to have been fo much the punifher of facrilege, as to 
E 5 ha vc 
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have fought a licenfe for committing it. Then, as if 
he had done his buiinefs excellently well, he goes over 
into Cappadocia, where, having managed the war 
with the fame perfidious methods, and killed and taken 
the neighbouring kings by treachery, he joins all that 
province to the empire of Macedonia. Then, to wipe 
off the odious character which he had above all other> 
at that time, he fends fome perfons thro’ the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms and richeft cities, to fpread a report 
that king Philip was ready to contra dl a vail fum for 
rebuilding the walls of feveral cities, and the temples 
and facred edifices, and to invite undertakers by public 
criers ; who, when they were come into Macedonia, 
after being difappointed by various Ihifts, dreading the 
power of the king’s wrath, departed privately. A f ter 
this he fell upon the Olvnthians ; for they had, out of 
pity, given refuge to two of his brothers, the third be¬ 
ing murdered, whom, being by a ftep-mother, Philip 
would gladly have taken off, as pretenders to (hare the 
kingdom with him. For this reafon therefore he de- 
flrovs that ancient and noble city, and delivers up his 
brothers to the punifhment long before intended for 
them, and fo, at the fame time, got a good deal of 
plunder, and gratified his revenge. Then, as if every 
thing he had an inclination to do had been lawful to 
him, he feizes upon the gold mines in Theffaly, and 
the ftlver mines in Thrace. And that he might leave 
no right or law unviolated by him, he began toad 
the pyrate. After thefe tranfadlions it happened, by 
chance, that two brothers, kings of Thrace, chofe 
him to be arbitrator of their differences ; not out ol 
regard to his juflice, but mutual fear on each fide, 
that he fhould join the other’s ftrength. But Philip, 
agreeably to his treacherous temper, came with an ar¬ 
my in proper order to the trial, as if he had been 
come to a battle, and furprifing the brothers, little 
dreading any fuch thing, ftripped them both of their 
kingdoms with all the perfidy and bafenefs of a robber. 

CHAP. IV. While thefe things were in agna¬ 
tion, embaffadors came to him from Athens to delire 
peace. And, having heard them, he fent embaffadors 

to 
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to Athens with the articles, and there a peace was 
concluded to the advantage of both parties. Em- 
baffadors came likewife from the other cities of Greece, 
not out of love of peace, but fear of war. For the 
Theilalians and Boeotians, their anger growing more 
cruel, defire him to fhew himfelf the general he pro- 
felled to be againft the Phocenfes: fo fierce did their 
hatred burn againft this people, that, forgetting their 
own calamities, they rather chofe to perifh themfelves, 
than not to deftroy them-; and to fuffer the experien¬ 
ced cruelty of Philip, rather than fpare their enemies. 
On the other hand, the embafiadors of the Phocenfians, 
the Lacedemonians and Athenians joining with them, 
endeavoured to avert the war, a delay of which they 
had thrice bought from him. It was a moll miferable 
and lhameful fight, that Greece, at that time the moft 
confiderable country in the world, both for ftrength and 
dignity, that had always been the conqueror of kings 
and nations, and was as yetmiftrefs of fo many cities, 
fhould cringe at a foreign court, either to fupplicate 
peace, or deprecate war ; that the deliverers of the 
world Ihould place all their hopes upon afliftance from 
another; and be reduced to fo low an ebb by their in- 
tetline contentions and feuds, as to be forced to flatter 
a power which had been but a little before a fmall 
part of their vaflalage ; and that the Thebans and La¬ 
cedemonians efpeciafly fhould do this, who, as they 
were formerly rivals for power, now feemed to ftrive 
who Ihould be the greateft favourite with their com¬ 
mon tyrant, byfubmiflion to him. Philip, to (hew his 
greatnefs, teftifies a difdain for their great cities, and 
confiders a long time which he fhould vouchfafe to fa¬ 
vour ; wherefore, having heard both embaflies private¬ 
ly, he promifed the one a fecurity from war, obliging 
them, by oath, to difclofe his anfwer to no body ; to 
the other afliftance. He forbids both to prepare for 
war, or to fear it. Thus, a different anfwer being gi¬ 
ven to each, while all were fecure, he feized upon the 
narrow pafs of Thermopylae. 

CHAP. V. Then, firfl of all, the Phocenfes 
perceiving themfelves over-reached by the cunning of 
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Philip, have recourfe to arms. But there was neither 
time to prepare duly for the war, nor to get auxiliaries; 
and Philip threatened deftruftion, if they did not im¬ 
mediately furrender. Thus being forced to yield to the 
neceffity of their affairs, they furrendered themfelves; 
having firll capitulated for their lives: but this ftipuhtion 
was juft as faithfully obferved as his promife before, not 
to make war againft them; wherefore they were every 
where put to the fword, or made prifoners: children were 
tom from their parents, wives from their husbands, and 
the ftatues of their gods from the temples. The mile- 
rable people had only one comfort, that Philip having 
cheated the allies of their fhure of the booty, theyfaw 
none of their goods in the hands of their enemies. 
When he returned to his kingdom, as Ihepherds drive 
their flocks, fometimes into winter, fometimes intolum- 
xner pafturcs, he tranfplanted, according to his caprice, 
people and cities, as pieces leemed to him either fit to 
be repler.ilhed, or to be abandoned. All things had a 
molt miserable afpedh looking like a deftrov’d country. 
There was not indeed that dread of an enemy, that 
running about of foldiers, nor that feizing of goods, &i. 
which happens on the other cccafion, but a fuppreltd 
fadr.efs, and fdent grief; they being afraid their very 
tears fnould be imputed to obftinacy. Their forrcw 
was augmented by the concealment of it; finking fo I 
much deeper, by how much the lefts they durft utter it. 
One uhile they confidered the fepulchres of their an - 
ceilers; another whiie their ancient houfhold gods; the 
houses in which they had begotten their children, and 
in which they themfelves had been begot: lamenting 
one while their own fate, that they had lived to that 
v?.v; another while, that of their children, that they 
were rot bom after it. 

C If A P. VI. Some of them he planted upon the 
frontiers, to keep out his enemies; and others he fettled 
in the extreme parts of his kingdom. Some whom he 
had taken in war, he diftributed to fill upcertain cities. 
At, 1 thus, out of a mixture of many people and na¬ 
tions, he made one kingdom and people. The cfwrs 
of Macedonia being fettled and put in order, he jab- 
*" ' dued 
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dued the Dardatiians, and his other neighbours, having 
furprized them by fraud. But neither did he keep his 
hands from his relations j for he refolved to turn Arru- 
bas king of Epirus, who was fo nearly related to his 
wife Olympias, out of his kingdom: and he fends for 
Alexander his llep-fon, the brother of his wife Olympias, 
a youth of Angular beauty, into Macedonia, in his filler’s 
name; and having tempted him with the utmoll affidu- 
ity by the flattering hopes of a kingdom, and by high 
pretences of love for him, he engaged him in a crimi¬ 
nal commerce with him ; reckoning to have him the 
more at his command, either through the flume of his 
infamous proftitution of his perfon, or the obligation of 
having received a kingdom from him. When therefore 
he was come to twenty years of age, he took the king¬ 
dom from Arrubas, to give it to this youtii; adding a 
bafe part in both refpefts; for he bafelv violated the 
laws of confanguinity,' with regard to him from whom 
he took the kingdom; and him whom he made king, 
he had firft made a defpicable proftitute to his lulls. 


BOOK IX. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I Philip's defigns upon Greece. He befeges Byzantium, 
hut in vain. 

It- He is over-reached by the king of Scythia. 

HI. The Triballi take the booty from him. He defeats 
the Thebans and Athenians. 

Il. He uses his victory with great moderation. His cru¬ 
elty to the Thebans. 

^ ■ He endeavours to cornpofe the commotions in Greece, 
that he might be at leifure to attack the Perfiatis. 

/ ■ Paufanias kills Philip out of revenge. 

' Ik Olympias and Alexander fuppofed to be privy to the 
murder. 

Ull. Philip's charaBer. A comparifon between him 
end his fan Alexander, 

CHAR. 
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CHAP. I. 

A FTER Philip was come into Greece, beiaj 
tempted by the hopes of plundering a few cities, 
when he faw by the booty he found in cities of lefs note, 
how great riches all of them joined together muftkt, 
he refolved to declare war aga inft all Greece; and thirl¬ 
ing it would be not a little to the advantage ofhisdef;j< 
if he could make himfelf matter of Byzantium, anoH- 
city and fea-port, becaufe it would be a convenient rt 
treat to his troops by land and fea, he laid dofe fef 
to it, the inhabitants having fhut the gates againllhia 
For this city was built firft by Paufanias, king of tk 
Spartans, and poffeffed by him for fome years: thea 
as the fortune of war varied, it was fometimes reckon'i 
to belong to the Lacedemonians, and fometimes to tk 
Athenians; which uncertain poffeflion was the reafot 
that none affifting it as their own, it had maintain’d n 
own liberty with the greater courage and ileadinds 
But Philip being exhaufted by the long continuance o 
the iiege, fets up a trade of piracy, to fupply himril 
money ; and therefore having taken a hundred and fe 
venty (flips, and fold off the cargoes, he refrefhed it 
breathlefs gafping poverty for a litde time. Then, tha 
fo great an army might not be kept employed in tl 
attack of one city only, marching away with his K 
troops, he took many cities of the Cherfonefians: 211 
he fends for his fon Alexander to him, who was tha 
eighteen years old, that, under the command ofhisfc 
ther, he might ferve his firft apprenticelhip, and lear 
the firft rudiments of the military arts. He likewi 
marched into Scythia to plunder, in order to make 1 
the expences of one war by another, after the man® 
of traders. ' , 

CHAP. II. Atheas was at that time king of a 
Scythians, who being diftrefs’d by a war with the Ilk 
ans, begs aid from Philip, by the Apollonians, promita 
to adopt him for his fucceffor to the kingdom of ScytM 
In the mean time, the death of the king of the Inn® 
freed the Scythians both from the fear of war, anot 
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ivant of auxiliaries ; wherefore Atheas fending back the 
Macedonians, orders them to acquaint Philip, that he 
ud neither defired his affiftance, nor promifed to adopt 
rim; for neither did the Scythians want the defence of 
he Macedonians, being much better than they; nor 
lid he Hand in need of an heir, while he had a fon 
dive. When Philip heard this, he fends ambaffadors 
n Atheas, to defire a part of the expences of the liege, 
hat he might not be forced to drop the war for want 
jf money: and this, he faid, ought the more readily 
to be granted, fince, far from rewarding the foldiers he 
tad fent to his afliltance, he had not fo much as given 
them enough to fupport them in their march. Atheas 
alledging the rigour of the climate, and the fterility of 
the foil, which, far from enriching the Scythians, did 
not fo much as {apply them with neceff ries, replied, 
that he had not wealth fufficient to fatisfy fo great a 
king; and that he thought it more fcandalous to do but 
little, than to deny the whole ; and that the Scythians 
were eftcem’d for their bravery and their hardinefs, and 
not for their riches. Philip being thus bantered, raifing 
the fiege of Byzantium, he enters upon a war againlt 
Scythia; fending ambaffadors before, to lull them into 
fecurity, by telling Atheas, that whilff he was befieging 
Byzantium, he had vowed a ftatue to Hercules, and 
that he was coming to eredt this at the mouth of the 
Iller; for which end he requefted peaceable accefs to 
perform his vow, fince he would come as a friend to 
the Scythians. The other fends him word, that if he 
had a mind to fulfil his vow, he might fend him the 
ftatue; promifing not only to fet it up, but that it fhould 
remain uninjured; but he refufes to fuffer an army to 
enter hi: country, and threatens that if he eredted the 
ftatue in fpite of the Scythians, he would take it down, 
end convert the brafs of it into points of arrows. Both 
parties being mutually irritated by thefe anfwers, took 
the field. Though the Scythians were fuperior in num¬ 
ber and valour, yet they were overcome by the policy 
of Philip. Twenty thoufand boys and women were 
taken, with a vafl number of cattle, but no gold or fil¬ 
ter. This was the firfl proof of the Scythian poverty. 

Twenty 
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Twenty thoufand fine mares were fent into Macedonia 
for a breed. 

CHAP. III. But the Triballi met Philip, afe 
was returning from Scythia, and refufe to allow iia 
paflhge, unlefs they have a Ihare of the fpoil: upcu 
this, a difpute arofe, and prefently an engagement, b 
which Philip was fo wounded in the thigh, that li 
horfe was killed through his body. Whilft all though 
him killed, the booty was loft. Thus the fpoils of Scj- 
thia, as if a curie had attended them, were almoftfe¬ 
tal to the Macedonians. But as foon as he recoveredoi 
his wound, he makes the war upon the Athenians, its 
defign of which had been fo long diflembled; wMt 
caul'e the Thebans efpoufed, fearing left after the Athe¬ 
nians were conquered, the war, like a fire in the neigh 
bourhood, fhould fpread to them. For which realm, 
an alliance being made between the two cities, which 
were but a little before in violent enmity, they plagued 
all Greece with their embaffies. They think that the 
common enemy ought to be repelled by united ftrengtb; 
for that Philip would not give over, if he was fuccds- 
ful in his firft attempts, ’till he had conquer’d all Greece. 
Some cities were prevailed upon to join themfelves to the 
Athenians, but the fear of the war engaged fometop 
over to Philip. A battle being fought, though the 
Athenians were much fuperior to the Macedonians in 
number, yet they could not withftand their valour, who 
had been harden’d by a long courier of wars. Thej 
did not, however, fall unmindful of their former glory; 
for dying with wounds received in the fore parts ol 
their bodies, they covered the places they were ccw 
manded by their leaders to maintain,, with their bodies 
This day put an end both to the celebrated fovereignt] 
of Greece, and her moil ancient liberty. 

CHAP. IV. The joy for this viftory was art 
fully conceal’d. In fhort, Philip did not offer the ulus 
facrifices that day. He did not laugh, nor allow o 
ar.y diveriions at table. He ufed neither crowns, no 
ointments, and, as much as in him lay, fo nianag# 
his conqueft, that none might perceive he had a® 
quer’d. Neither did he call himfelf the king, “ 
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he general of Greece ; and behaved with fuch dex- 
rous"moderation between his own fecret joy* and the 
memy’s forrow, that he neither appear’d amongft his 
iwn fubjedls to rejoice, nor amongft the vanquished to 
nfult them. He both releafed, without a ranfom, the 
Athenian prifoners, though he had found that people 
o be his bittereft enemies, and reftored to them the 
lodies of thofe that were killed in the battle, that they 
night bury them; and he advifed them to carry their 
lead into the fepulchres of their anceftors. Befides 
his, he fent'Alexander his fon, with his friend Antipa- 
:er, to Athens, to make a peace and a confederacy 
ivith them. But he not only fold the prifoners of the 
Thebans, butlikewife the liberty of burying their flain. 
iome leading men of the city he put to death, others 
le banilhed, and took poffeffion of their eftates. After 
that, he reftored thofe to their country that had been 
driven out of it unjuftly. He made three hundred of 
their number judges and governors of the city; before 
whom, when all the wealthieft and moft powerful citi¬ 
zens were accufed of that very crime, viz. that they 
had unjuftly banilhed them,, they were men of lo 
great courage, that they all confeffed the fadt; but 
affirmed that it was much better with their country 
when they were condemned, than now when they were 
reftored. Wonderful boldnefs indeed ! they pafs fen- 
tence upon the judges of their life and death, and de- 
fpife that pardon which their enemies could give them. 
And becaufe they could not revenge themfelves by 
deeds, they affume liberty with their tongues. 

CHAP. V. Affairs being fettled in Greece, Phi¬ 
lip orders deputies from all the cities to be fummoned 
to Corinth, to adjuft all matters. There he fixes arti¬ 
cles of peace for all Greece, according to the deferts 
of each city; and out of them all, chofe as it were one 
jenate to confult with; only the Lacedemonians defpife 
ooth the terms and the king, thinking it a Hate of Ha¬ 
ve 1 )'! and not of peace, that had not been agreed up¬ 
on by the cities themfelves, but was fettled at the con¬ 
queror’s difcretion. Then the quota’s of foldiers for 
every city are determined, whether the king was to be 
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allifted by that army, in cafe of an invaiion, or a vj 
was to be made upon any one by him as general: fa 
it was not now doubted that thefe preparations were in- 
tended againft the periian empire. The fum of thdt 
forces was two hundred thoufand foot and fifteen thou 
fand horfe. Befides thefe, there was the Macedonia 
army, and the rabble of the lately conquer’d barbaroa 
nations. In the beginning of fpring, he fends before 
him three of his commanders into Alia, which was ms 
der the jurifdiction of the Perfians, Parmenio, Amyt. 
tas, and Attains, whofe filler he had married, kvitg 
lately divorced Olympias, the mother of Alexander, 
upon the fufpicion of adultery. 

CHAP. VI. In the mean time, while the and 
liaries are drawing together from all parts of Greece 
he celebrates the marriage of his daughter Cleopatn 
with Alexander, whom he had made king of Epin, 
This was a remarkable day for its magnificence, fuitakli 
to the grandeur of the two kings; both of him thai 
gave his daughter in marriage, and the other who mar 
ried her. The pomp of games was not wanting, to tht 
fight of which as Philip was going without his guards, 
walking between the two Alexanders, his fon and hi 
fon-in-law; Paufanias, a noble Macedonian youth, 
without being fufpeeled by any body, having feized a 
narrow pafs, kills Philip as he was palling throughly 
and fo turn’d a day deflined to joy and mirth, intoa 
a day of mourning. This Paufanias, when he was very 
youne, had fuffer’d a moll attrocious abufe from Ate 
lus, which was aggravated by this horrible indignity 
that Attalus bringing him to a fealt, and making him 
drunk, had expofed him like a common proftitute, not 
only to his own lull, but alfo to that of the company'i 
by which means, he became the laughing-flock of to 
fellows. Paufanias referring this affront highly, W 
often complain’d to Philip ; but being put off by wf 
excufes, and not without being ridiculed, while at the 
fame time his adverfary was honour’d with a genera. > 
commiflion, he turns his rage againft Philip himfelf,® 
took that revenge upon his judge, which he could r.otj 
have upon his enemy. ,, 
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CHAP. VII. It was believed that he was put 
pen it by Olympias, the mother of Alexander ; and 
hat Alexander hlnifelf was not ignorant of the plot ; for 
)lympias had no lefs relented her divorce, and the pre- 
irment of Cleopatra tQ her, than Paufanias his abufe. 

Is for Alexander, ’tis laid he fear’d his brother by his 
tep-mother, as his rival for the kingdom ; and had 
leen thereby provoked to quarrel, at an entertainment, 
iril with Attalus, and prefently after with his father, 
nfomuch that Philip purfued him with his drawn fword, 
ind was hardly hindered from killing his fon, by the 
intreaties of his friends : for which reafon Alexander 
lad retired with his mother into Epire, to his uncle, 
ind from thence to the king of the Illyrians, and was 
Hth much difficulty reconciled to his father, when he 
recall’d, him, and not eafily prevail’d upon, by the im¬ 
munity of his relations, to return. Olympias too 
vas mitigating her brother Alexander king of Epire, to 
ip to war with him ; and would have prevail’d, unlefs 
te had prevented his fon-in-law, by gi ring him his 
daughter in marriage. Upon thefe provocations, both 
of them are thought to have encouraged Paufanias to 
fo great a crime, who was perpetually complaining of 
the unpunilh’d injury he had done to him. Olympias, 
’tis certain, had horfes prepared for the efcape of the 
murderer: and then fhe, upon hearing of the king’s 
death, coming to his funeral under pretence of conju¬ 
gal affection, the very fame night that fhe came, put 
a crown of gold upon the head of Paufanias, who 
was then hanging on a crofs, which none elfe but fhe 
could have dared to have done, whilft the fon of Philip 
was alive. A few days after, fhe orders the body to 
be taken down, and burnt with the relicks of her huf- 
band; and made a tomb for him in the fame place, 
and infufed fuch a fuperftitious notion into the people, 
that yearly facrifices were offer’d to his manes. After 
this, fhe forced Cleopatra, for whofe fake Ihe had been 
divorced from Philip, to hang herfelf j having firfl mur¬ 
der’d her daughter on her lap; and fhe went to fee and 
enjoy this fad fpeftacle, to which fhe had haftened by 
parricide. At laft, fhe confecrated the fword, with 

which 
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which the king was killed, to Apollo, under the nam 
of Myrtale ; for that was her own name, when few 
a child. All thefe things were done fo publickly, fe 
lhe feems to have only feared left it fhould not be eh 
dent enough that the villainy had been committed b 
her. ' 

CHAP. VIII. Philip died forty feven years oM 
after he had reign’d twenty five years. He had a W 
called Aridasus, who reigned after Alexander, by a 
actrefs of Larifta. He had likewife many others hj 
feveral wives, as ’tis ufual with princes, feme 0 
whom died a natural, others a violent death. Hi 
was a prince who took more delight in warlike preps] 
rations than in feafts: his greateft riches were militarji 
ftores; and he was more dextrous in the s~t of getting 
money, than in keeping it; wherefore he was alwayi 
from hand to mouth arnidft all his rapines and plunders, 
To him, mercy and perfidioufnefs were indifferent; and 
he thought no way to conqueftdilhonourable. Hew 
equally fmooth and treacherous in his addrefs > he wo A 
promife much more than he intended to perform; and 
he was equally turned for ferious conversation, or foi 
raillery. He meafured friendfhips by intereft, and to 
by fidelity. His familiar practice was pretending kind 
nefs to thofe he hated, and counterfeiting coldneis wkei 
he loved; fomenting.animofities amongit friends, as 
currying favour with both fides. He was remarkabl] 
eloquent; his converfation acute and artful; equal!] 
eafy and elegant; ready, and yet well ornamented 
To him fucceeded Alexander, who was greater than hi 
father, both in his virtues and vices; therefore thei 
methods of conquering were very different, ft 
prince carried on his war by open force, the other b; 
wiles: the one took pleafure in out-witting an enemy 
the other in.defeating them openly: the one wasnior 
prudent in council, the other more magnificent in hi 
temper. The father could diffemble his refentmen: 
and often fubdue it; when the other was provoked, h 
anger could bear no delay, and keep within no bound 
They were both exceflive lovers of wine, but the 
dnuikennefs had very different effects: the father woul 

n 



in from an entertainment againft his enemy, and rafh- 
r expofe himfelf to dangers ; Alexander vented his 
rnnken rage, not upon his enemies, but his friends. 
This we find that Philip often returned from battles 
Bonded, and Alexander frequently came from con- 
jefts ftained with the blood of his friends. The one 
iofe to reign with his friends, the other to reign over 
iem. The father chofe to make himfelf loved, the 
jn to make himfelf feared. They were both equally 
tat encouragers of learning. The father had more 
Ling, the fon more honour. Philip was more mode- 
|te in his difcourfe, the other in his adlions: the fon 
ja= more inclined to fpare, and deal generoully with 
[e conquer’d; the father fpared not his allies. The 
Itter loved frugality, the fon was more addidted to 
xury. By the fame arts by which the father laid the 
[undation of the empire of the world, did the fon ac- 
bmplifh and finilh the glory of the whole work. 


B O O K X. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters.'- 

Maxerxes's fins confpire again/! their father; but 
, :,n fp‘racy being difcovered, are punijhtd. 

- 1h caufes of this confpiracy. 

fOchmJuccefor to Artaxerxes. Codomannus chofe* 
oftir him. The downfall of the Perfian monarchy. 

CHAP. I. 

\ Rtaxerxes, king of the Perfians, had an hundred and 
1 Mteen Ions by his concubines, but three only be- 

f Wr f l a 'f fU [ marnag ^ Darius ’ Ariarates > and Ochus. 
tele the father,out of his paternal fondnefs,made Da- 

w ing ln " 1S ° wn llfe > contrary to the ufage of the Per- 
f. -nongitwhom a new king never afcends the throne 

S l r jt e dcc u eaf t 0f his P^edecelTor : for he thought 
othing that he could confer on his fon, and ex¬ 
pected 
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pedled greater joy from having progeny, if he beheld 
one of them adorned with the badges of royalty dorinj 
his life. But Darius, after this Arrange inftance of a 
father’s affeclion, formed a defign to kill him, A 
wicked villain, if he alone had projedted the pani. 
cide, but the more wicked ftill, that he had fedncal 
fifty of his brothers to be his accomplices in it. It»a 
indeed a kind of miracle, that fo great a nurnber 
could be privy to this defign, and yet conceal it; ai 
that there was not one of the fifty, whom either the 
majefty of a father, or the veneration due to old age, 
or filial affedlion, could keep back from fo cruel an ac¬ 
tion. Was a father’s name fo contemptible amongfck 
a numerous race of fons, that he who ought to hare 
been protected by them againft all hoftile attempts, be¬ 
ing attack’d by them, was fafer from his enemies fa 
his fons ? 

CHAP. II. The caufe of this parricide was more 


wicked than the parricide itfelf. For Cyrus being ilaia 
in the war againft his. brother, as we have already re¬ 
lated, Artaxerxes had taken his concubine Afpaiia in 
marriage. Darius had defired his father to refign her 
to him, as well as the kingdom; and he, out of ford- 
nefs to his children, faid firft he would do it; but after¬ 
wards changing his mind, that he might the more ho¬ 
nourably refufe what he had rafhly promifed, he mail 
her a prieftefs of the fun, which office bound her to i 
perpetual abftinente from men. The youth, high- 
provoked at this, firft broke out into raillery againft hi 
father, and foon after engaged his brothers into tb 
abovementioned confpiracy againft him : but whilll b 
was laying a plot for his father, being difeovered y.itl 
his accomplices, he paid fatisfadtion for his parrreid 
to the gods, the avengers of fatherly authority. Tb 
wives and children of all the confpirators were f 
to death, that no trace of fuch an execrable villain 
might remain to pofterity. After that, Artaxerxes® 
of a diftemper contra died by grief; having been mat 
happier as a king than a father. 

CHAP. III. The kingdom was delivered tot 
thus, who, fearing the like confpiracy, fills the p®- 




BOOK XI. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

Philip being killed, Alexander keeps the Macedonians 
in thtir allegiance and duty. 

" beginning of his reign. Defgns to invade the 
Ferfians. 

J- Sufprejfcs the Grecians preparing to revolt. 

He defrays Thebes, and is angry with the Atheni¬ 
ans. 

• Hi behaves himfelf cruelly to his relations. 

I. Sets up military difcipline. Defeats the Perfans. 

■ l,e cunningly unties the Gordian knot, and efiapes 
tot fiiarct laid for him. 

He falls dangeroufy ill, and recovers his health 
“gttiit. 


IX. He 
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IX. He defeats the Perfians a fecond time. Taka Dari. 
us's ’wife, mother f 'and daughter. 

X. Falls into the Perjia* luxury. ‘Takes Tyre. 

XI. Goes to the oracle ofjfupiter Hammon. 

XII. Darius fues for peace, and is refufed. 

XIII. Preparations on both Jules for another hattle. 

XIV. The Perfans are defeated, A great booty taktn. 

XV. Darius is hound and •wounded by his own me, 
Sends compliments to Alexander , and dies like one ow¬ 
ing a kingly foul. Alexander inters him with fuitdk 
mourning and honour. 

C H A P. I. 

A S Philip’s army was compofed of different na< 
tions ; fo when he was dead, their minds wets 
differently affe&ed. For fome, being unjuftly enflaved 
and oppreffed, rouzed themfelves to the hopes of re¬ 
covering their liberty. Others, ont of a dreadful sp- 
prehenfion of the danger: of an expedition into fo re¬ 
mote parts, rejoyced that they were now excufed from 
that fervice. And fome lamented that the torch, light¬ 
ed up at the daughter’s wedding, fhould have been pul 
under the father’s funeral pile. No fmall fear tookt 
feized upon his friends upon fo fudden an alteration ol 
affairs, while they thought one while upon Afia tha 
had been provoked, another while upon Europe no 
yet conquered, another upon the Illyrians, Thracian: 
Dardanians, and other barbarous nations, of wavering 
perfidious minds ; and that if all thefe people lhoii!i 
rebel at once, it would be impoffible to fave the com 
monwealth. To all which diilraftions the coming in® 
.'Alexander was a cure, who, in an affembly, did 1 
comfort and encourage the common people, that i 
removed the apprehenfions of thofe who feared, 
filled them all with joyful hopes. He was twenty Y&’ 
old, at which age he promiied a great deal, tho’ h 
was too modeft to boaft, and rather referred himfe 
to a trial. He granted the Macedonians an imnwwt 
in all cafes, except a difeharge from war. By "'UK 
deed he fo ingratiated himfelf with the people, tli. 
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hey (aid they had only changed the perfon, and not 
he virtues of their king. 

CHAP. II- His firft care was about his father’s 
epulture, in which he gave particular orders, that 
hofe who were guilty of his father’s mtsrder fhould be 
jed at his tomb. He fpared Alexander, the brother 
of Lynciilas only, preferving him merely for good 
ack, becaufe he was the firft that faluted him king, 
be took care likewife to have Caranus flain, who was 
his Hep-mother’s fon, and might be his competitor for 
the kingdom. In the beginning of his reign he reduced 
feveral nations that had revolted, and quelled feme 
feditions in the firft bud. Encouraged by the fuccefs 
of thefe proceedings, he came into Greece with all 
expedition, and, after his father’s example, fummoned 
the deputies of all the ftates to meet at Corinth in a 
general council, in which he was chofen generaliflimo 
in his room. Then he carried on the Perfian war be¬ 
gan by his father ; but, as he was making preparations 
for it, news is brought him, that the Thebans and A- 
thenians had revolted from him to the Perfians j and 
that the author of this revolt was one Demofthenes, 
whom the Perfians had bribed with a great fum of mo¬ 
ney, and who had affirmed, in a public affembly of the 
people, that all the army of the Macedonians, with 
their king, had been cut off by the Triballi ; to 
confirm the truth of which, he had produced his au¬ 
thor before them, who faid, that he had been wound¬ 
ed in that battle wherein the king fell. By this report 
the minds of almoft all the cities were changed, and 
the garifons of the Macedonians beiieged. To oppofe 
thefe commotions he came upon Greece with an army 
provided and in good order, with fo much fpeed, that 
theyfcarce believed they faw him, whom they had not 
before heard was coming againft them. 

CHAP. III. In his march he had encouraged 
tne Theffalians to be quiet, and put them in mind of 
He kindnefles of his father Philip, and of his mother’s 
stance with them by the family of the vEacidae. The 
TnefTalians liking thefe things greatly, he had been, 
Jlie his father, made captain general of the whole 
F nation, 
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nation, and they had given him the difpofal of a! 
their cuftoms and revenues; but the Athenians, astfo 
had firft revolted, fo they were the firft that repentti 
of it, turning their contempt of an enemy into tii 
highelt admiration of him ; and extolling the youth ol 
Alexander, which they before defpifed, above thee® 
duct of old generals; wherefore, fending embalLdos 
to him, they beg a ftop may be put to the \v?r. Aik 
he, having heard and chid the embaffadors, draw tli 
profecution of the war. Then he turns his army to 
wards Thebes, intending to fhew the fame indulgence 
if he met with the lume penitence. But the Theba 
had recourfe, not to prayer;, but to arms; wherefore 
being conquered, they differed all the moll feverepa 
niihments of a miferable captivity. When it was o; 
bated, in a council of war, whether the city Ihoc'ab 
deftroyed, the Phocenfians, Piateans, Thefpians,anilOr 
chomenians, Alexander’s allies, and fh. rers of his vie 
toty, represented the deftruifeion of their city, and A 
cruelty of the Thebans, upbraiding them, notonl 
with their prefent Tiding with tire Perlians, butlikcivif 
with t’ncir former favouring of that intereft, to thepre 
judice of the common liberty of Greece ; adding, tk 
thev were the univerfal hatred of all people, ts v.s 
plr.in from hence, that all the Greeks had engaged then 
(elves by oath to demolifh Thebes when they had ova 
come the Perfians. They likewife add accounts of the 
former villanies, which had filled all the theatres for i 
many ages, that they might be odious, not on'} ft 
their prefent perfidy, but their ancient infamy. 

CHAP. IV. Then Cleades, one of the pnfo’.cr 
having liberty given him to fpeak, alledged, in their v:r 
dication, that they had not revolted from the kiy 
who, thev heard, was dead, but only from the Kirc 
heirs ; that whatever fault they had committed in t.u 
matter was owing to their credulity, not to tneir py 
fidioufnefs, for which, however, they had airway t' 
fered fome puniihment; the flower of all tlirar }- 
beir.v deftroyed, there now remained but a compty' ‘ 
old men and women as innocent as weak; and.^ 
thefe had been fo perfecuted with various inuign:..t 
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that they had never fuffered any thing fo di final be¬ 
fore ; and that he did not now intercede for his coun¬ 
trymen, fo few of them being left, but for the inno¬ 
cent foil of his country, and for a city, which had not 
only produced men, but gods. Then he endeavouied 
to gain ground upon the king by means of his fuper- 
ftitious regard to Hercules, who had beer, born amongft 
them, and from whom the family of the .Tsacida: was 
defended ; and, recalling to his mind that his father 
hid paifed his youth at Ttiebes, he begs him to fpai e 
the city which adored his anceilors as gods, fome of 
whom being born, and fome educated among them, 
it lud feen fuftain the characters of royal majelty. But 
anger was more powerful than prayers; fo that the ci¬ 
ty was demoliihed, the lands divided amonglt the con¬ 
querors, and the prifoners publickly expofed to fale at 
a valuation, not according to the interell of the buyers, 
but the hatred of their enemies. This appeared a pi¬ 
teous cafe to the Athenians; wherefore they opened 
their gates for the reception of the baniihed Thebans, 
contrary to the king’s orders; which Alexander took 
fo ill, that, upon their begging peace for a fecond time, 
he openly protefted that he would grant it upon no o- 
ther terms, but that their orators and generals, thro’ 
confidence in whom they had fo often rebelled, fliould 
be delivered up to him. And the Athenians being rea¬ 
dy to do it, to avoid a war, the matter ended in this, 
that, keeping their orators, their general fliould be ba- 
nifhed ; who immediately going over to Darius, made 
r.o inconfiderable acceftion of llrength to the Periiuns. 

C H A P. V. Upon his going to the Perfmn war, 
he killed all his Hep mother’s relations whom Philip 
hid advanced to any high trull or dignity. But nei¬ 
ther did he fpare his own relations, wno teemed fit to 
reign, left any nccafion of fedition fhould remain in Ma¬ 
cedonia while he was at a diftance. fie took too the 
tributary princes of eminent parts to the war with him, 
»nd left the more inactive at home for the defence of 
hi'territories. Then, having drawn his army together, 
he puts them on fhipboard, and feeing Afta fromhence, 
heing inhumed with an incredible ardor of mind, he 
f 2 erected 
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erected altars to the twelve gods, in order to pat m 
his {applications for fuccefs in this war. He divide 
all his edate he had in Macedonia and Europe amonji; 
his friends, declaring that Afia was fufficient for him. 
Before any fhip fet fail, he offers facrifices, praying for 
victory in that war, wherein he had been chofen tin 
avenger of Greece, that had been fo often invaded by 
the Perfians ; who, he faid, had had an empire long 
enough, and were now ripe, and therefore ought to give 
way to others that would behave themfelves better. 
The expectations of his army were as great as thofe of 
the king ; for all, forgetting their wives and children, 
and the diftance of the expedition from home, looked 
upon the Perfian gold, and all the wealth of the Hail, 
as their fure booty ; nor did they think of the war, 
and the dangers attending it, but of riches only. When 
they were arrived at the continent, Alexander M of 
all threw a dart into the enemy’s country, and leaped 
from the fhip like one dancing ; and then he offered 
facrifice, praying that thefe countries would freely re¬ 
ceive him for their king. He likewife facrificed at Ili¬ 
um, at the tombs of thofe heroes that fell in the Tro¬ 
jan war. 

CHAP. VI. After that, marching againft the e- 
nemy, he kept his foldiers from ravaging Afia, declar¬ 
ing that they ought to fpare their own, and not de- 
flroy what they came to take pofleflion of. His army 
confided of thirty two thoufand foot, and five hundred 
horfe, and a hundred and eighty two fhips. It is difficult 
to determine, whether it is more wonderful thathe fhould 
have conquered the whole world with this fo fmall an 
army, or* that he fhould have dared to attempt it, 
When he levied his army for fo perilous a war,he didnot 
choofe young, robuft fellows, nor thofe in the prime 
of their life, but veterans, mod of them fuch as were j 
pad the ufual time of fervice, who had fought under 
his father and uncles ; fo that one would have thought, 
to fee them, that he had felefted, not foldiers, but 
maders of the art of war. None under fixty years ot j 
age led up companies ; fo that if you had feen the ge 
jaerai’s quarters, you would have faid you faw the 
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'nate of fome ancient republic. Wherefore no body 
! t h 0 ught of flight, but of victory ; nor was any one’s 
trull in his feet, but in his arms. On the other hand 
Darius, king of the Perfians, in a vain confidence of 
his ftrength, had no recourfe to ftratagem ; affirming 
to his minifters, that clandeltine counfels were proper 
rneafures for ftealing a vi&ory ; and that he would not 
drive the enemy from his frontiers, but receive them 
into the heart of his kingdom ; thinking it more glori¬ 
ous to beat war out of his country, than to deny it en¬ 
trance. Wherefore the firft engagement was in the 
plains of Adraftia. The Perfian army confided of fix 
thoufand men, which being conquered, no lefs by the 
conduct of Alexander, than the bravery of the Mace¬ 
donians, foon turned their backs. There was therefore 
a great (laughter of the Perfians. There fell of Alex¬ 
ander’s army nine foot foldiers, and a hundred and 
twenty horfe, whom the king buried fumptuoufly for 
a. example to the reft. He honoured them with eque- 
ilrian (latues, and granted large privileges to their re¬ 
lations. After this vidlory the greater part of Afia re¬ 
volted to him. He had feveral engagements with Da¬ 
rius’s lieutenants, whom he overcame, not fo much 
bv his arms, as the terror of his name. 

C H A P. VII. While thefe things were in agita¬ 
tion, information is brought to him, by a certain cap¬ 
tive, that a plot was formed againft him by Alexander 
Lynciftas, fon-in-law of Antipater, whom he had made 
governor of Macedonia. For which reafon, fearing, 
that if he put him to death, it might occafion fome 
commotion in Macedonia, he only confined him in 
chains. After this he marches towards a city called 
Gordium, which is fituated betwixt the greater and the 
Idler Phrygia. A defire of taking which city had feized 
him, not To much for the fake of plunder, as becaufe 
he had heard the yoke of the Gordian cart was laid 
up in that city in the temple of Jupiter, the knot of 
which if any one could loofe, that perfon, according to 
ancient predictions, (hould reign over all Afia. The 
caufe and origin of this affair is this : As Gordius was 
ploughing in the fields hereabouts, birds of every kind 
F 3 began 
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began to F.y about him. Upon goirg to confuitthe 
augur? of a neighbouring city concerning this evert, 
he met in the gate a vhgin of extraordinary beru- 
f., ar.d rsked her which ot the augurs he fhoulc 
c.-'.f hlmfelf to. She. underfill .ding the reason of his 
;rg to ti.err. having gained feme bnow!ccj» 
c: ti.e r rr fictu her pa.eno, -i Iv.cted, tlv't a b.ii.gd':a 
v.rs rortertled for him, s.nd t. fit red herielf to Ik r 
rer of his bed and hope'. So h..ppy a match fetp.ii 
to be the principal felicity cl a jui gdoin. After 
marriage there a vote a {edition rmongft the i’inyg:a: 
v. ho cor.fulted the Oracle how they mould p.r n, ml 
to the difference; and it war ar.nv erect, that a h.rj 
was n'csiiary to terminate it. Upon ti.cju.t!!g • 
grin about the pt-ifon of their king, they are entend 
to take him for their kirg whom they fliould findu:- 
on their return riding to the ten.pie of Jup.hr ::: j 
err;. Gordius w.s the perfon whom they met. r.i 
jr rr.rc ■ rh. ‘hev rr.rde irur. ring, l.c co 1 i-.cr ted a.c 
t. rt in which he was wr.cn me crown wrs off.re.1 sj 
I' m. to re. "1 nrjeih.-, and itrd it up in the temple w 
Tapper. After him his for. Midas reigned, who, ten g 
'i> ihmfted bv Orpheus in the holy mydencs, filled;.! 
I'r.n >>ia with reboiotis rites, which conduced mmc to 
1ms fjifety all his life long than arms. Wherefore Alex¬ 
ander, after he had tnl.cn the city, when he c.une in¬ 
to the temple of Jupiter, called for the yoke of the 
Gordian cart ; which being produced, when he cord 
rot find the heads of die cords, which were hidden by 
the knots, ufed freedom with the oracle, and cut the 
cord afunder with his fword, by which means he fctnl 


out the covered knots. 

C H A P. VIII. While he was thus employee, 
intelligence was brought to him, that Darius was com¬ 
ing up with a vail army. Wherefore, fearing the 
ilrait.% he marches his army over mount Taurus wm 
great expedition, in which march he travelled live hun¬ 
dred furlongs without making a halt. When he w-’ 
come to Tarius, being charmed with the pleafantneis p 
the river Cydnus, that runs through the middle or : y 

ci- v he tiirtw off his armour, and all covered v.yi 

' 7 CW 
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dull and fwcat as he was, plunged into the cold flream. 

On a fudden fo great a numbnefs feized all his nerves,, 
that his voice being (lopped, there was not the leait 
hope of' remedy, and the danger admitted of no de- 
lav. There was one of his phyficiarts, named Philip, 
wno alone promifed a cure ; but a letter, that had 
come from P.irmenio then in Cappadocia, who, know¬ 
ing nothing of Alexander’s ilhiefs, had therein cautioned 
him to beware of his dodtor Philip, becatife he was 
corrupted by Darius with a great fuin of money, ren- 
dirred him fufpedled. However Alexander thought it 
Licr to trull h : s phyfician, tho’ his integrity was doubt- 
id, turn risk a cl idem per that would afluredly difp-.tch 
) ..ii. ho he took, the potion from his hands, but, at 
r. .• func time, delivered tlie letter to him ; and fo, 
he drunk it, kept his eye;- upon the doctor’s coun¬ 
ter,,. while he read. When lie law him undnturbed, 

1„: bee. me more chearful, and in fu.ir d tys after was 
j.riectiy well. 

C II A P. IX. In the mean time Darius takes the 
Irk! with four hundred thoufand foot, and a hundred 
tlioufml horfe. This vatl number not a little hurtled 
Alexander, when lie confidered his own final! army. 
Bat he fumetimes refledlfd what great things he had done 
with that handful of men, and what gieat nations he 
had conquered ; wherefore, as his hopes overcame his 
fears, thinking it was dangerous to delay the battle, 
lei! dcipair fhould grow upon his men, riding about his 
troops, he harangued thofe of every nation in a dif¬ 
ferent language. He fired the Thracians and Illyrians, 
by ihewing them the wealth and riches of the enemy ; 
the Greeks, by putting them in mind of their ancient 
war;, and their inveterate hatred of the Perfians. He 
reprefciitcd to the Macedonians one while their con- 
C vft of Europe, and another while their defire of 
Aria, and glories that a match equal to them had not 
been found in the whole world. Moreover he faid, 
this battle v'ould put an end to all their fatigues, and 
accompliih their glory. And, in the mean time, he 
ordered his army once and again to halt, that they 
ir.islr, by thefe Hops, have occafion to accuilom their 
F 4 eyes 
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eye? to the fight of fb numerous an enemy. Neither 
was Darius wanting on his part to difpofe his forces in¬ 
to the moft advantageous order ; for, without leaving 
it to his commanders, he went about in perfon encou- 
raging every one, by putting them in mind of the an¬ 
cient glory of the Perfians, and of the perpetual em¬ 
pire given them by the gods. After this a battle was 
fought with great vigour and refolution. In it both 
kings were wounded. The battle was doubtful till Da¬ 
rius fled. Then infued a terrible flaughter of the Per- 
ftans, who loft fixty one thoufand foot, and ten thou- 
iltnd horfe, and forty thoufand were taken prifoner;. 
There fell of the Macedonians a hundred and thirty 
three foot, and a hundred and fifty horfe. A vail boo¬ 
ty of gold and other wealth was found in the camp of 
the Perfians. Amongft the prifoners were the mothe, 
and the wife, w'ho was alfo the filler of Dajius, and 
his two daughters. When Alexander came to fee, and 
comfort them, at the fight of armed men they flung 
themfelves into one another’s arms, and fet up a wail¬ 
ing, as if they were to die immediately. Then, fel¬ 
ling at the feet of Alexander, they beg not life, but a 
delay of death, till they Ihould bury the body of Da¬ 
rius. Alexander, being much moved by the ladies du¬ 
tiful regard to the memory of Darius, both told them 
that Darius was yet alive, and removed all their ap- 
prehenfions of death ; and ordered them to be treated 
as queens, and bid the daughters expedl hufbands not 
below the dignity of their father. 

CHAP. X. After this, taking a view of the o- 
pulence and magnificent furniture of Darius, he was 
ftruck with admiration of them. And then firlt of all 
did he begin to take delight in the luxury and magni¬ 
ficence of entertainments. Then alfo it was that he 
fell in love with Barfene his captive, by whom he had 
afterwards a fon he called Hercules. But, calling to 
mind that Darius was yet alive, he difpatched Parmemo 
to feize on the Perfian fleet, and fent fome others of hu 
friends to take in the cities of Afia, which immediate¬ 
ly, upon the news of this great viftory, furrenderca 
to the conqueror ; their governors, who had been ph- 
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ced over them by Darius, giving themfelves up, with vaft 
{oro, of gold. Then he marched into Syria, where 
fcveral kings of the Ealt, with their garlands, the 
badges of thofe who fue for peace, upon their heads, met 
him. Of thefe, according to their refpeftive merits, 
feme he received into his friendihip, and others he 
turned out of their kingdoms, and put new ones in 
their places. Abdalonimus was remarkable above the 
reft, being made king of Sidonia by Alexander. This 
ijnan Alexander found living miferahly, all his bufinefs 
being either to draw water, or water gardens, when 
he made him king, palling by the nobles in contempt, 
left they Ihould afcribe their promotion to the merit of 
their birth, and not to the free donation of the giver. 
When the city of the Tyrians fent, by embaffadors, 
to Alexander a crown of gold, of very great weight, 
to congratulate him, he received their prefent very 
kindly, and told them, that he intended to make them 
a vifit at Tyre, that he might perform his vows to 
Hercules. When the embaffadors replied, that he 
might do that much better in the old town, and in 
the more ancient temple, he was fo incenfed againil 
them for their entreaties, that he would not come 
within their new city, that he threatened delimit ion 
to it. And, his army being immediately brought 
to the illand, he met with a warm reception from the 
Tyrians, who confided in their having fuccours from 
Carthage. . For the example of Dido, who, having 
built Carthage, had obtained the empire of the third 
part of the world, encouraged them, thinking it 
would be a difgrace to them, if their women fhewed 
more courage in the acquiring of dominion, than they 
in defending their liberty. Wherefore all the people 
ot an age unfit for war were removed to Carthage, 
and they fent immediately for affillance : they were, 
however, not long after, furprized by treachery. 

CHAP. XI. After that, Alexander got Rhodes,. 
%pt, and Cilicia, without ftriking a ftroke. And 
then he goes to confult Jupiter Hammon, both about 
future events, and his original. For his mother O- 
lympias had confeffed to her husband Philip, that Ihe 
F 5 had 
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had conceived Alexander, not by him, but by a fer- 
pent of a prodigious fize. In fine, Philip had been 
heard declare, towards the latter end of his life, open, 
ly, that he was none of his fon. For which caule k 
had divorced Olympias, as plainly guilty of adultery, 
Wherefore Alexander, being defirous to acquire there- 
putation of a divine extraction, and, at the fame 
time, to deliver his mother from infamy, inftrufls the 
prieits, by meffengers he fent before him on purpofe, 
what anfwer he would have them give.. The pridfe, 
the moment he entered the temple, falute him as the 
fon cf Hamtnon. He, being pleafed with the adop¬ 
tion of the god, gives orders that Jupiter Hammoa 
fhould be efteemed his father. Then he enquired whe¬ 
ther he had been revenged'upon all the murderer; of 
his father? Anfwer is made, that his father coo'd rot 
be {lain, or die ; but that the revenge of Philip’s 
death was fully accomplifhed. Upon putting ?. third 
queftion, he was sniwered, that victory in all his war-, 
ard the empire of the world was given him, His at¬ 
tendants too were enjoined to adore Alexander tee 
Great as a god, and not as a king. Upon which b 
indolence grew infupportable, and his mind was ftrange- 
jv elated ; that complaifance which he had imbibed 
from his Greek teachers, and the cuftoms of the Ma¬ 
cedonians, being quite laid afide. Returning frost 
Hammon he built Alexandria, and fettling a color,)' 
there, made it the metropolis of all Egypt. 

O g A P. XII. After Darius had fled to Babylon, 
he intreats Alexander to give him leave to redeem hit 
prifoners, and promifes him a great fum of money for 
their ranfom : but Alexander demanded his whole kir.g- 
com, and r.ot money, as the price of his prifoners. 
Some time after, another letter from Darius was guon 
to Alexander ; in which one of his daughters was of¬ 
fered him in marriage, and a {hare of his kingdom: 
but Alexander writ him word, that he ofFered nothing 
but what was his own, and ordered him to come as a 
fuppiiant, and leave him to difpofe of his kingdom as 
he pleafed. Then all hopes of peace being loir, 1> 
rius renew s the war, and‘goes to meet Alexander wt« 
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four hundred thoufand foot, and a hundred thoufand 
hor.'e. News is brought him on his march, that his 
wife had died of a mil'carriage j and that Alexander la¬ 
mented her death, and kindly affifted at her funeral: 
and had done all this, not out of love, but humanity ; 
for Alexander had only feen her once, whereas he com¬ 
forted his mother and little daughters frequently. Then 
Darius looked upon himfelf as truly overcome, when 
his enemy had outdone him in kindnefs too, after fo 
many battles; and declared it was agreeable to him, 
face he could not conquer, to have been conquered by 
fach a vidlor. For .this reafon he writ to him the third 
time, thanking him for his having done nothing like an 
enemy to his family. Then he offers him a greater 
part of his kingdom, as far as the Euphrates, and ano¬ 
ther daughter in marriage, and thirty thoufand talents 
fertile other prifoners. To all this Alexander replied, 
that it was needlefs for an enemy to give thanks, and 
that he had done nothing with a view to flatter his 
enemy, or to foften him through any dillruft: of the 
events of war, however doubtful they are, and procure 
himfelf better terms of peace ; but from a greatnefs of 
foul, by which he had been taught to contend agairjft 
the forces of his enemies, and not their calamities; and 
he adds a promife to treat Darius in the fame generous 
manner, if he would be content to be his friend, not 
his equal: but as the world could not be governed by 
two funs, fo neither could the globe of the earth bear 
two rival emperors, with tranquility and fecurity ; that 
therefore he Ihould either prepare himfelf for complying 
forthwith, or refolve to decide the matter to morrow by 
the fword ; and yet he ought not to flatter himfelf with- 
sny other victory, than he had already experienced. 

C H A P. XIIL The following day, the armies 
were drawn into the field, and Alexander, wearied with 
care > fell into a found fleep on a hidden,, before the 
battle. When the king alone was wanting, in order to 
btg'-n the fight, he could hardly be waken’d by Par¬ 
amo ; and thofe about him enquiring how he, who 
indulged himfelf fo little in fleep at other times, came 
to deep fo heartily amidfl fo much danger. He anfwer’d, 
... F 6 be 
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he was delivered from a great concern, and that hit 
fleep was occafioned by his fudden fecurity j for now 
he could engage with ail the forces of Darius; where¬ 
as he would have found a very tedious war, in cafe the 
Perfians had divided their troops. Before the battle be¬ 
gan, both armies could have a view one of the other. 
The Macedonians admired the great numbers of the 
Perfians, their huge bodies, and the beauty of their ar¬ 
mour. The Perfians were amazed that fo many thou- 
hands of their men had been overthrown by fo few, 
But neither did the kings neglett to ride about their ar¬ 
mies. Darius faid, that fcarce a Angle enemy would 
fall to die (hare of ten of his troops, if a divifion were 
made. Alexander encouraged the Macedonians not to 
be forded at the great number of their enemies, mr 
the bignefs of their bodies, or the ftrangenefs of their 
complexion. He bids them only remember, that thev 
fought now a third time with the fame men, and that 
they fhould not think them better by their flight, force 
they brought back into the field with them the fad re¬ 
membrance of their former defeats, and of fo much 
blood fpilt in the other two battles ; adding, that Da¬ 
rius had a greater number of mortals, but he of men. 
He encourages them to defpife that army glittering 
with gold and filver, in which there was more plunder 
than danger, fince victory was the purchafe not of come¬ 
ly arms, but of a brave fword. 

CHAP. XIV. After this, both armies joined 
battle. The Macedonians rufhed upon the fword with 
contempt of an enemy that had been fo often conquer’d 
by them. On the other hand, the Perfians cliofe rather 
to die than to be conquered : feldom hath fo much 
blood been fpilt. When Darius faw his army broken, 
he would willingly have died upon the fpot, but war 
forced by thofe about him to fly. And fome adviiins 
him to order the bridge over the Cydnus to be broken 
down, in order to flop the padage of the enemy, he 
anfwered, he would not provide for his own fafety ai 
the expence of expofing fo many thoufands of his fol¬ 
lowers, for flight ought to be open to others as well as 
to himfelf. All this time Alexander attempted th £ 
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mod dangerous enterprises; and where he faw the ene¬ 
my chicked, and fighting moft defperately, there he 
rulhed, as if he had a mind the dangers fhould be to 
him, and not to his foldiers. In this battle he gained the 
whole empire of Afia, in the fifth year of his acceffion 
' to the crown. And fo confiderable was the advantage 
of it, that afterwards none dared to rebel j and the 
Perfians, after having enjoy’d the empire of the uni- 
verfe fo long, patiently fubmitted to the yoke of fervi- 
tude. Having refrelhed and rewarded his foldiers, he 
fpent thirty four days fucceflively, in taking an account 
of the plunder. He found after this, in the city of Su- 
fa, four thoufand talents. He likevvife took Perfepolis, 
the capital of the Perfian empire, a city of long Hand¬ 
ing and great renown, and loaded with the fpoils of the 
world, which now firft appeared at its deftru&ion. Dur¬ 
ing thefe tranfa&ions, about eight hundred Greeks 
meet Alexander, who had undergone fevere punifhments 
in their captivity, having their bodies fadly mangled, 
begging, that as he had delivered Greece, fo he 
would deliver them alfo from the cruelty of their ene¬ 
mies. But liberty being granted them to return home, 
they rather chofe to receive lands there, left inftead of 
carrying home joy to their parents, they fhould rather 
give them pain, by fhewing them fuch a difmal fight as 
they were. 

CHAP. XV. In the mean time, Darius, to cur¬ 
ry favour with the conqueror, is bound by his relations 
with golden fetters and chains, in a Parthian village 
called Thara: the immortal gods fo ordering it, as I 
think, that the kingdom of the Perfians fhould end in 
the country of thofe who were to fucceed him in the 
empire. Alexander making a fpeedy march, came up 
the next day; and found that Darius had been carried 
awiy from thence in the night, in a cover’d vehicle : 

, wherefore commanding his army to follow, he purfues 
the flying king with feven thoufand horfe, and fights 
many dangerous battles in this march. Then advanc¬ 
es for feveral miles, and not being able to find any 
account of Darius; upon his giving leave to the horfes 
to reffefh themfelves, one of the foldiers going to the 
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neareil fpring, found Darius in a waggon, full of wound:, 
but yet breathing; who, ope of the prifoners bur : g 
brought to him, when he found him by his tongue m 
be his countryman, faid, tnat it was fome con’,for; to 
him under his present misfortunes, that he could fpcsk 
to one who underftood his language, and fo Ihoula riot 
fpend his laft breath in vain, he deiired him to tell Alex¬ 
ander, that he died without having performed any achcf 
kindnefs tow ards him, but a debtor to him for the great- 
elt; for he had found his behaviour towards his mother 
and child, like that of a generous prince, not of aner.e- 
mv : that he had been much happier in his enemy th.rr.::, 
his relations; becaule his mother and children had their 
lives given them by the former, whereas his kinfmts, 
to whom lie had given both life and kingdom;, *:,i 
taken a wav his ; and that he would have any return 
from them for thcl'e obligations he (the conqueror] 
pleafed: that as for himfelf, he gave him all the grate¬ 
ful requital a dying man could. He prayed the celefcii 
and infernal gods, and the gods the guardians of king-, 
that the dominion of all the world might fall to iur.i. 
He deiired that he would grant him the favour of a a- 
cent rather than an expenfive burial. As to what re¬ 
garded his revenge, it was not his caufe alone, h 
matter of example, and therefore the common caare 
cf all kings ; it would confequently be dangerous ari 
indecent for him to negledt it, iince he was oh .gf 
both in point of juftice and interelf, to profccutci:: 
for this purpofe he gave his right hand to be carried to 
Alexander, the only pledge of royal faith. TU 
ilretching out his hand, he expired. Thefe things be¬ 
ing told to Alexander, he bewailed with tears a ee^.n 
fo unworthy of fuch a height of majeily; and com¬ 
manded his corpfe to be interred after the manna o; 
kings, and his relicks to be depofited in the tomes 
his anceftors. 
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BOOK XII. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I Thf Grecians go to war in Alexander's ab/ence. 

II. Alexander, king of Epire, ratfes difurbances in Italy, 
and falls in the battle. Use Scythians cut off Alexan¬ 
der's lieutenant and his army. 

III. Alexander's dijjh: ulation and ambition ; his intrigue 
i nith T‘ aleft ris ; his luxury and extravagance. 

I\'. How he kept the Macedonians to their allegiance, 
nd'en they began to mutiny. 

V. lie daws his /word upon his domefticks. Orders Bef- 
fr, the murderer of Darius, to be put to death. 

VI. Kills Clytus in a drunken fit , and afterwards rc • 
penti of it. 

VII. Returning to his temper, he treats his prudent coun¬ 
cilors cruelly. He marches towards the eaft, to extend 
tie boundaries of his empire. He is pleafed to trace 
the footfteps of Bacchus, and endeavours to outdo the 
exploits of Hercules 

VIII. He overcomes Porus, and fubdues many nations, 
and then feemed difpofed to give reft to his army. 

IX. He relit! us to war, and was in great danger of his 
life, in a city of the Sngambrians. 

X. Being faved by his friends, be views the ocean ; fixes 
the hounds of his empire, kills fome of his lieutenants , 
and thinks of marrying. 

XI. His liberality, munificence, andfeverity. 

XII. Supprejfes another mutiny. Hephceftion's death and 

burial. 

XIII. When embajfadors from the weft came to wait up¬ 
on aim, he falls danget oufty ill in his way to Babylon. 

XIV. He is poifoned by the arts of Antipater. 

■ Toe lift behaviour and words of Alexander. 

X\ I. H:s Eloge. 

CHAP. I. 

A Lexander fpared no expence in burying the foldiers 
that fell in purfuing Darius, and diilributed thir- 
i«n tliouiand talents among the red that attended him 
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in that expedition. The greater part of the horfa 
were loft by the heat, and thofe that furvived were un¬ 
fit for fervice. All the money, amounting to a hun¬ 
dred and ninety thoufand talents, was carried to Ecba- 
tana, and Parmenio entrufted with the care of it. In 
the mean while, a letter from Antipater in Macedonia 
was delivered to him, giving him an account of the 
war of Agis king of Sparta in Greece, of Alexander 
king of Epire in Italy, and of Zopyrion his deputy in 
Scythia ; with which news he was varioufiy affe&d, 
However, the death of thofe two kings, who were his 
rivals, gave him more joy than the lofs of his army 
under Zopyrion forrow: for after Alexander’s depar¬ 
ture, almoft all Greece had taken up arms, as an op¬ 
portunity of recovering their liberty ; following therein 
the influence of the Lacedemonians, who alone had ;e- 
fufed with fcorn the peace offered by Philip ?nd Alex¬ 
ander, and rejected their terms. Agis, king of the La¬ 
cedemonians, commanded in chief in this war; but 
Antipater having drawn his army together, foon flip- 
preffed this commotion in its very infancy; yet the 
{laughter was great on both fides. King Agis, when 
he law his men cuming-their backs, difmifl'ed his guard;; 
and that he might not feem inferior to Alexander in 
courage, made fo terrible a havock among the enemy, 
that he fometimes drove whole troops before him: and 
though he was overpower’d at laft by numbers, yet hi 
excel!’d his conquerors in glory. 

CHAP. II. As for Alexander, the king of Epire. 
being invited into Italy by the Tarentines, who defired 
his afliftance againft the Badtrians, he went into this ex¬ 
pedition with as much eagernefs, as if, in a divifion o: 
the world, the eaft had fallen by lot to Alexander, hi: 
filler Olympias’s fon, and the weft to himfelf; and be 
caufe he was not unlikely to have as great matter o 
action in Italy, Africa, and Sicilly, as the other had u 
Afia, and among the Perfians. But this was not till 
foie motive ; for what furprized him not a little, was 
that as the oracle of Delphos had foretold Alexar.ce 
the Great of a plot againft him in Macedonia, 
had been advifed by Jupiter of Dodona, to avoid th 
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^ Pandofia, and the river Acherufius, both which be- 
j n Epire, and he ignorant that the fame were in 
taly alio, he the more readily engaged in this foreign 
xpedition, to avoid the danger of the oracle. Where- 
^e after he was come into Italy, his firft war was 
ritli the Apulians: but when he knew the fate of their 
[ty, he foon after concluded a peace and an alliance 
iith their king. For at that time, the Appulians had 
ie city Brundufium, which was built by the Aitoli- 
ns, under the condudt of Diomedes, who had fo fig- 
alized himfelf by his brave adtions at the fiege of Troy, 
ut being beat out of it by the Appulians, the oracle 
lid them, upon their confulting it, that they ihould 
offefs for ever the place which they were endeavour- 
igto recover. Wherefore they had demanded, by 
mbaffadors, the reftitution of their city; otherwife, 
beaming to declare war againft them : but when the 
racle was known to the Appulians, they buried the 
Bibrffidors in their city, who by this means were like 
)have their perpetual abode there. And fo having 
“Situ the Oracle, they continued for a long time ms* 
ers of the place. When Alexander was inform’d of 
iih, out of a regard to the ancient oracles, he waved 
he war againft the Appulians. He likewife carried on 
war with the Brutians and Lucanians, and took many 
ities. He then likewife made a league with the Me- 
ipontinians, and the Pediculans, and the Romans: 
ut the Brutians and Lucanians being reinforced by fome 
tops of their neighbours, renewed the war more 
™y i in which the king was flain nigh the city Pan¬ 
da and the river Acheron ; not knowing the fatal 
uce 'till he was dying, and then he underftood that 
he dangerous death foretold him by the oracle, was 
ot to come to him in his own country, for fear of 
>feh he had abandon’d it. His body the Thurians 
infom’d at the publick charge, and buried. While 
We things were going on in Italy, Zopyrion, who 
7 keen left governor of Pontus by Alexander the 
thinking he fhould pafs for an idle perfon, if he 
W nothing, getting an army of thirty thoufand men 
t S cther > made war upon the Scythians; and being cut 

off 
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off with all his forces, fuffer’d due punifhment for ij. 
vading that innocent nation. 

CHAP. III. When thefe things were told to Ala. 
snder in Parthia, counterfeiting grief, becaufe Alexander 
v. as his kinfman, he commanded his arm)' to rr.ourr,r« 
three days. Then all, as if the war had been ended 
pleafnig themfelves with the hopes of returning into their 
country, and embracing their wives and children, he jf. 
fembies his army. There he tells them, that their for¬ 
mer victories would ferve to little purpofe, if the oriesd 
barb -rians were left in quiet poflefiion of their eoantrvj 
that it was not the perfon, but the kingdom of bi¬ 
ne? that he had in his view; and that thofe who h,.i 
volted from under his government ought to be inv.dci. 
'I heir courage being r evived by this fpeech, hcfddc;: 
Hvrcanin, and the Mardians. Here Thalellri?, c;Jii 
nythn, queen of the Amazons, came to meet him; sii 
had truvelpd, with three hundred women in her retime 
twenty five days, through very populous naciouf, in or 
der to have iflbe by him ; the fight and arriv .1 of whes 
much mrprized all people", utnli ucC-.-.ifit: or sin! p.'rtici 
l -rirv of her drefs for a woman, and becaute ol th 
ft range demand fhe came to make. The king rlloie 
himfelf a ceffition from bufinefs thirteen days on thif?< 
count ; and when (lie thought herfclf pregnant, fhetot- 
her leave. After this, Alexander took the h'bit of tf 
kings of Perfu, and the Diadem, not uled before C 
the Macedonian king' ; as if he had intended to comp, 
with the cuftoms of thofe people whom he had cor.q-s 
red : and left this innovation ihould be look'd upon w 
invidious eyes, if he were fingular in it, he ccmuv.iKi 
his friends to wear the long purple veil, embroider: 
with gold. And that he might imitate the luxury to 
as well as the drefs of the Periians, he divided his mg 
by turns, among companies of concubines of cm® 
beaut}' and birth. To this he adds a prodigious e 
pence of entertainments, that his luxury might not 2 
pear fesnty and maim : and he adorn'd thefe ie-> 
with fhows, according to the regal magnificence of 1 
Periians; forgetting that fuch v.tft wealth uled to 

ioft, and not acquired by fuch methods, 
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CHAP. IV. During this, there was a general in¬ 
flation throughout the ramp, that he had fo far dege- 
.eruted from his father Philip, that he had abjured the 
erv name of his country, and follow’d thefe manners 
nd cttlloms of the Perfians, to which his conqueft of 
Jjem was foldy owing. But that he might not appear 
o he the only perfon who was corrupted by the vices 
if thofe he had conquer’d by his arms, he permitted 
lii foldiers to marry any of the captives they liked ; 
magining they would have the lefs defire to return to 
heir own country, if they had fome refemblance of a 
toufc and family in their camp ; and at the fame time, 
iat the charms of their wives would render the fh- 
igues of war Id's grievous: and that Macedonia would 
>e the lefs exhauited by recruits, if the young foils fhonld 
iiccecd their veteran fathers, and ferve in the ram- 
ir 1 within which they were born ; thinking they, in 
ifdihood, would prove tlic more ccmracious, if thev 
ri not only ferved their apprentice flap in war, but 
i ltd their infancy in camps. This euitom was kept 
tpby Aiet.T.-.aer's lncccffor.'; wherefore a maintenance 
c-.s provided for the hoys, and rewards given to the 
v.trs, proportion’d to tlte number of their children, 
f the Ethers happen’d to be fliin, (he orphans fuc- 
Mtd to their pay, whofe very childhood was a fort 
irmihfry life, employ'd in various expeditions j fo be¬ 
rg harden’d from their cradles by dangers and,fatigues, 
hv were an invincible army : nor did they look upon 
ne camp any otherwife than as their country, nor on a 
Ettle as any thing but the fore-runner of vidhory. This 
picration had the name of Epigoni. Afterwards, 
men the Part Ilians were reduced, Andragoras, a noble 
erfnn, was made their governor, from whom the 
of the Parthians derived their extraction. 

CHAP. V. In the meantime Alexander began 
to rent his cruel difpofition upon his fubjedts, not like 
! , Kln S> hut an enemy. He was, above all, incenfed 
j? at the foldiers refledted upon him in their converfa- 
for having fubverted the difeipline of his father 
ye 1 ?, and abolilhed the cuftoms of his own countrv. 
or u ‘tfo crimes, Parmenio, an elderly perfon, and the 

next 
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next in dignity to the king, with his fon Philotas, wen 
put to death, both being firft put to the torture 
Wherefore all people began to murmur throughout th 
camp, bewailing the hard fate of this old gentlenia: 
and his fon ; and (bmetimes would fay, that they coni 
not hope for better treatment themfelves. When A 
lexander heard this, fearing left this chara&er of hin 
fhould fpread into Macedonia, and the glory of hi 
victories fhould be blackened by his cruelty, he gav 
out, that he would fend fome of his friends into Greet 
to be the meflengers of his fuccefs. He advifes tf. 
foldiers to write to their friends, fince they would k 
feldom have an opportunity, by reafon of the remot 
er diftance to which war might carry them. H 
commanded the packets of letters to be privatel 
brought to him, from which having learned what eve 
ry one thought of him, he put them all who had ex 
prefled themfelves fomewhat freely into one regimenl 
with an intention either to deftroy them, or to fro 
them into colonies in the moft diftant parts of tli 
World. After this ht fubdued the Dranca:, th«Ey« 
getae, the Parymse, the Parapammenians, Adafpiam 
and other nations, inhabiting along the foot of mour 
Caucafus. In the mean time BefTus, formerly a gret 
confident of Darius, is brought bound to him, who ha 
not only betrayed his king, but likewife killed hilt 
Him, to be punifhed for his perfidy, he deliveredori 
to Darius’s brother, not fo much confidering Darius; 
his enemy, as the friend of him who had murdue 
him. And that he might leave the memory of h 
name behind him in thefe parts, he built the city < 
Alexandria upon the river Tanais, finifhing a wall '• 
bout it of fix miles in compafs in feventeen days, an 
tranfplanting thither the inhabitants of thefe cits 
which had been founded by Cyrus. He likewile but 
twelve cities in the country of the Baftrians and Sogd 
ans, fending into them all whom he had found mut 

nous in his army. , , 

CHAP. VI. After this, upon a folemn day, r 
invites all his friends to a feaft, where, fome dilcoui 
happening to be ftarted among them, when dnmMy 
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eining the glorious things done by Philip, he began 
0 e-ctol the greatnefs of his own exploits to the hea- 
i-ens, the major part of the company agreeing to 
vhat he laid. Wherefore when Clitus, one of the old 
„en, confiding in his mailer’s friendlhip, of which 
me had a greater ihare, defended the memory of Phi- 
ip, and praifed his exploits, he fo provoked the king, 
tot he killed him in the entertainment with a wea- 
ion taken from one of his guards. After this murder, 
ie, in a triumphing manner, upbraided the dead man 
pith his defending Philip, and commending his father’s 
lifeipline. But, after murder had fatiated his anger, 
uid confideration fucceeded to Paffion, reflecting one 
diile on the perfon of the flain, another while on the 
iccafion of his killing him, he became forry for the 
peed. For he confidered that he had heard the praifes 
jsf his father with more refentment than he ought to 
uve (hewn againfl afperfions call upon his memo- 
y. He was vexed that he fhould have killed an old 
fiend who was innocent, and that in the midll of a 
tad and public rejoicing. Wherefore, now tranfport- 
:d by grief to the fame degree of vehemence, as be- 
ore by his anger, he refolved to die. In the firft 
place, burfling out into tears, he embraced the dead 
pun, handled his wounds, and confefled his madnels 
b him, as if he had heard him ; and then, fnatching 
ftp a weapon, points it againlt himfelf, and would have 
peuted his purpofe, had not his friends interpofed. 
pis refolution of dying continued too for fome days 
following. The remembrance of his nurfe, Clitus’s 
per, wounded him yet deeper; being alhamed, and 
j® to the heart, tho’ lhe was abfent, that he Ihould 
pve requited her fo ingratefully for all the trouble and 
pins lhe had taken with him in his childhood. Then 
«confidered what difeourfe he had occafioncd in the 
'®y, and amongll the conquered nations, and what 
ptred of him he had created ; how odious and horri- 
p he had rendered himfelf to the reft of his friends ; 
pul how difmal and melancholy he had made his en- 
ittainment, being not more formidable in arms, and 
* tiie head of an army, than at a feaft. Then Par- 

menio 
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menio and Philotas, then his kinfman Amyntas, (hq 
his ftep-mother and brothers, with whofe blood hcb| 
ftained his hands; then Attalus, Eurylochus, Paufaniii 
and the reft of the grandees of Macedonia, whom hi 
had taken off, returned to his guilty thoughts. Fo 
this reafon he failed four days, till he was prevail# 
upon by the prayers of the whole army, begging Fin 
not to lament the death of one man in fuch a manner a 
to ruin them all; nor, after he had led them into tii 
remoteft parts of the country of the barbarians, ti 
leave them amongfl nations that were enemies to then 
and exafperated by war. The intreaties of Callifie 
nes the philofopher, who was intimate with him 
having been his fellow difciple under Ariilotle, and fa 
for by himfelf to write his hiilory, had great weigh 
with him ; wherefore, his mind being reconciled t 
bufinefs, he profecuted the war, and accepted the fubmil 
Con of the Chorafmians and Dahae. 

CHAP. VII. After this he orders himfelf, r.c 
to be faluted, but adored, after the Perfian manner 
which particular piece of Perfian royal pride he k 
not adventured upon at firll, lad he ffiould render hit 
felf hateful by affirming all of it at once. Callitlieni 
was the moil refolute of all who made oppohrion I 
this arrogance, w hich was the ruin of him, and 1 
many great men of the Macedonians; for they wei 
all put to death, under the pretence of a plot. Hov 
ever, the cuflom of faluting their king was retain! 
among the Macedonians, and adoration explode 
After this he marches for India, that his empire migl 
be bounded by the ocean, and the moil diilant eai'tei 
regions; and, to fuit the pomp of his army toil 
glorv of fo noble an expedition, he adorned the am 
of his foldiers, and the trappings of their horfet, w;i 
Clver, and called his men Argyrafpides, from thcii li 
ver fhields. When he arrived at the city of Nyf.i, 
citizens making no refillance, as relying upon the v® 
r Bacchus their founder, he ordered h 1 
rejoicing that he had not only fol.owe 
ds military atchievments, but in his tr. 

he led his army to view the facreJ mP "‘ 
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adorned with thofe goods of nature, 
as if it had been drefled by the art 
the skill and induilry of gardiners. 

I t his army, when they came to the mount, being 
ligated by a fudden motion of mind into the 
ivlings lacred to the god, run up and down, to 
» great furprize of the king, in a frantic manner, 
Li, at any hurt; that he might, underhand, that by 
Ling the town, he had not confulted its intereft fo 
]uch, as that of his own army. From thence he 
rched to the Daedalian mountains, and the kingdom 
queen Cleofis, who, after having furrendered her 
sgdom to him, redeemed it again from him by lying 
ith him, recovering that by her charms, which Ihe 
mid not hope to fave by her bravery ; and Ihe named 
,e Ion (he had by him Alexander, who afterwards got 
e kingdom of the Indians. Queen Cleofis, for pro- 
itating her challity, was, from that time, called by 
ie Indians the royal flrumpet. Having over-run In- 
ia, he came at laft to a rock, as ftnpenduous for its 
eighth, as for the difficulty of its afeent, to which 
ill multitudes had fled, and learned that Hercules had 
ten hindred by an earthquake from taking it Being 
lerefore ambitious to outdo the adlious of Hercules, 
made himfelf mailer of it with much fatigue and 
Linger, and received all the adjacent nations into his 
(Wience. 

CHAP. VIII. There was one of the kings of 
itdia, Poras by name, equally remarkable for his 
;engt'n of body and fortitude of mind, who, having 
tiri of Alexander’s fame, prepared to give him a 
,irm reception. Wherefore, when the battle began, 

: orders his army to attack the Macedonians vigo- 
O’ily. He demands their king for himfelf, challeng- 
r.g him to a Angle combat; nor did Alexander delay 
o light him; but, his horfe being wounded in the firll 
’counter, he fell headlong to the ground, and was 
J.ken up and lived by his guards. Porus was taken all 
iw wounds ; but he was in fuch concern for his de- 
tot, that tho’ the enemy gave him quarter, he would 
firacr take any refrelhnient, nor fuffer his wounds to 

be 
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be dreffed ; nay, he could hardly be prevailed upon 
live. Alexander, ih refpeCt to his bravery, fentti 
back fafe into his jringdom. Here he built two * 
one of which he called Nicaea, and the other, fa 
the name of his horfe, Bucephale. After this heco 
quered the Areibe, the Geheans, the Pnefidre, and' 
Gangarids, defeated their armies, and reduced tk 
tinder his fubjeftion. When he came up to the Cup! 
tes, where the enemy waited for him with two fa 
dred thoufand horfe, the whole army being no let tit 
with the number of their victories, than the toils 
war, implored him with tears, that he would at I 
make an end of the war, and think of returning ki 
to his country, and remember the age of his foldie 
which would hardly now afford them time to get hon 
One ihewed his hoary hairs, another his wounds, ,j 
ther his body quite worn out with years, another t 
fears with which he was equally deformed and exhat 
ed ; that they alone had gone through the fervice 
two kings, Philip, and Alexander, without intermit 
Now at laft they begged that he would fend their: 
licks to the fepulchres of their lathers, fince it was t 
their minds that failed them, but their years. A 
if he would not fpare his foldiers, that he would 
leaft fpare himfelf, and not tire out his good forte 
too much, by haraffing it. Being moved by thefe 
reafonable requefts, he orders a camp, more gra 
than ufual, to be formed, as it were, for the concluli 
of his conquefe, by the works of which the eca 
might be terrified, and an admiration of him be left 
pofterity. The foldiers never undertook any work w 
more alacrity; wherefore, after having, flaughtered t 
enemy, they returned to it with great joy. 

CHAP. IX. After this Alexander marched 
the river Acefmes, down which he failed to the oct. 
There he received the fubmiflion of the Hincenii 
and Sileans, whom Hercules planted there. Then 
failed to the Ambrians and Sugambrians, who recen 
him with eighty thoufand foot, and fixty thouia 
horfe. But, defeating them, he led his army to n 
city ; and when he had obferved from the wall, '>•' 
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e himfelf firft fcaled, that this city was deferted by 
hofe who were to keep it out, he jumped down into 
t without any one of his guards. Wherefore, when 
he enemy faw him alone, they furrounded him, fet~ 
incr up a ihout, to try if, by killing one man, they 
ould -put an end to the war of the world, and re- 
■ en g the quarrel of fo many conquered nations. Alex- 
inder defended himfelf no lefs vigoroully, and fought 
lone againft many thoufands. It is truly incredible, 
hat neither the multitude of the enemy, nor the thick 
bowers of darts, nor the cries of thofe who attacked 
iim, could in the leaft difmay him, and that he alone 
bould have llaughtered fo many thoufands. But. when 
ie faw himfelf overpowered by numbers, he retreated 
o the trunk of a tree that flood near the wall ; by 
he help of which having withflood the enemy for a 
ong time ; at lafl, his danger being known, his friends 
cap down to him, of whom many were {lain, and the 
little continued doubtful till the whole army, making 
i breach in the walls, came to his relief. In this bat- 
ie he was wounded with an arrow under the breaft, and 
io’ ready to fwoon away with lofs of blood, fetting 
K knee on the ground, he fought till he had killed 
iim by whom he had been wounded. The cure of 
his wound was more troublefome than the wound ir- 
felf. 

CHAP. X. But being reftored to health, after 
it was defpaired of, he fent Polyperchon with the ar- 
ay to Babylon ; and he himfelf, with a feledf body, 
rat aboard the fleet, and vtfited the coafts of the 
Kean. When he arrived before the city of king Am- 
%r, the inhabitants hearing that he was not to be 
overcome by the fword, poifoned their darts, and, re¬ 
ding their enemy from their walls with wounds dou- 
i!)’mortal, they kill a great many. Among!! the reft 
lOiemy was wounded, ;ind feemed a dying, when an 
kerb was prefented to the king in a vifion for a reme- 
“. v ' againft poifon ; and this being taken in a potion, he 
s “ immediately cured. The greater part of the ar- 
was likewife cured by this remedy. After that, 
fc;i: 'S ihe city, and returning to his fhips, he made 
G oblations 
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oblations to the ocean, and prayed for a fafe return into 
his own country ; and havmg, as it were, driven his 
chariot about the goal, and fixed the boundaries of his 
empire, as far as either the defart by land would fnf. 
fer him to extend them, or the fea was navigable, he 
failed up the mouth of the river Indus with the tide, 
There, in memory of his aftions, he built the city 
Barce, and eroded altars, leaving one of his friends 
governor of the parts of India upon the feu cods, | 
from thence defigning to march by land, he was to!d,, 
that the countries lying in die middle of his journey were I 
dry ; and therefore he ordered wells to be dug in con- j 
venient places, where he found great ftore of freft j 
water, and fo he returned to Babylon. Here many cf i 
the conquered nations accufed their governors, wkm 
Alexander, without any -rei'pecl to former friendth", 
ordered fo be put to death in the light of the deputies 
fent to complain of them. After thele things he mar¬ 
ried Statira, the daughter of king Darius ; and he j 
likewise gave to the chiefs of the Macedonians the no- 
bleft virgins, chofett out of ail the conquered coun¬ 
tries, that his own crime might be alleviated, by 
bringing in fo many to do it in common with him. 

C H A P. XI. After this he affembled his army, 
and promiles to pay all their debts at his own expence, 
that they might carry their plunder, and all the re¬ 
wards they had received, home untouched. This was 
an extraordinary aft of munificence, not only in refpeft 
of the fum, but the obliging manner of doing a: 
neither was it more gratefully received by the debtor: 
than the creditors, becaufe the demanding and me 
paying was equally troublefome to both. Twemv 
thouUnd talents were expended on this occafion. The 
veterans being difchnrged, he recruits the army v,.m 
young foldiert. But tnofe that were detained, ■■ 
murino- at the departure of the veterans, demar.ucd to 
be difmiiTed likewife, and defired that, not their years 
of life, but their years of fundee might be countti, 
thinking it but reasonable, that being lifted together, 
they fhould be difeharged together. Nor d.u^.ey 
content Uiemfejves with intreaties, but gave >■' •• r '' 
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mia<re, bidding him carry on his wars by himfclf with 
lis frther Hanimon, frnce lie fo much undervalued his 
i'oldiers. On the other hand, Alexander fometimes re¬ 
primanded, and fometimes gently admonilhed them, 
diat they would not tarnilh a glorious expedition by 
their mutinies. At laft, when he could not prevail by 
fpeaking, lie leaped unarmed from the tribunal into the 
anned alterably, to lay hands upon the authors of the 
/edition ; and, no man daring to oppofe him, he led 
thirteen of them, whom he tiad feized with his own 
hands, to punifhment. So great patience of death did 
their fear of their king produce in them, oWuch refo- 
lution in exafting puniihment had his practice in mili¬ 
tary difcipline given him. 

C H A P. XII. After this, he addrelfes himfelf to 
the auxiliary troops of the Pcrfians in a body. He 
commended their (ledfall fidelity to himfelf as well as 
to their former kings, and then took occafion to remind 
them of die favours he had done them ; that he had 
never treated them as a conquered people, but as the 
companions of his vidlory ; that he had complied with 
the ufages of their nation, and not forced them to 
come into his, and that by alliances of marriage he 
had mingled the conquerors with the conquered. Now 
too he tells them, that he would trull the guard of 
his perfon, not only with the Macedonians, but with 
them likewife ; and accordingly he felefls a thoufand 
young men from amongil them into the number of his 
guards. He likewife incorporates into his army a part 
of the auxiliaries that had been trained according to 
the difcipline of the Macedonians; which the Mace¬ 
donians refented greatly, complaining that the king 
had put enemies into their polls. Upon this they all 
go to the king with tears, begging him rather to latis- 
tv his anger by punilhing, than by affronting them. 
By which modelly they gained fo much upon him, 
that he difbanded eleven thoufand veteran foldicrs 
inore. Several old friends, as Polyperchon, Clitus, 
Polydamas, Amadas, Antigenes, he likewife 
dammed. He named Craterus to conduft thofe who 
we difeharged, and made him governor of Macedo 
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nia in the room of Antip.ter, whom he ordered to 
come to him with a fupply of recruits, and put into 
Craterus’s place. P,.y v. :. ..Ibwed to thofe who Wert 
fent home, as if they L ;ri l'tiii been in the fervice. 
During thefe tranfacrior.s hi; friend and favourite Epic, 
ftion, whofe youth an a beauty firft introduced him to 
the king’s favour, and .fre.-.vurds, who, by his crimiat! 
compliances, bee .roe very dear to him, died. Fcr 
him Alexander moored in a manner far beneath the 
majefty of a kir.g ; mu *e raifed a monument for him 
that coll twelve r..ouund talent?, and ordered him to 
be worlhipced a?: god. 

CH A r. XIII. News is brought him, as he was 
now on his return to Babylon, from the remotdlparS 
of the ocean, that emb .lndors from Carthage, ard 
other ftates of Africa, nay, of Spain too, and Sicily, 
Gaul, Sardinia, and fome iike.vife from Italy, we.s 
waiting for his arrival at Babylon. So had the tenor 
of his name ltruck the world, that all nations flattered 
him as a king deftined for them. Wherefore hafiening 
to Babylon, to behold, as it were, an aflembly of the 
Hates of the world, one of the magicians, warned him 
not to enter into that city, foretelling him that Baby¬ 
lon would prove fatal to' him. For which reafon, lay¬ 
ing afide his defign of going thither, he went to Bor- 
fipp.t, a city beyond the Euphrates, that had been for 
fome time uninhabited. Here he was induced by A- 
naxarchus to flight the prediftions of the foothfayen 
as falfe and uncertain, who reprefented to him that fu¬ 
ture events depended upon fate unknown by men, ant) 
were owing to nature unchangeable. Wherefore, turn- 
ino- to Babylon, and allowing himfelf feveral days foi 
his eafe and refrefhment, he folemnly revived the cu 
ftom of banqueting, that had now for fome time beet 
intermitted. As he was retiring from one of their 
feaft.% a phyfician, * Theflalus by name, invites boil 
him and his company to a new collation ; where, t..» 

* There is a difpute whether it Jhculd be MtduusTj 
Jalus, or Medius Thejjalus. Curtins fays, apud'iofp 
lu-n Meditum. 
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incr 1 cup in his hand, in the midft of his draught he 
fct hed a groan, as if he had been dabbed with a dag¬ 
ger; and being carried off half dead from the bail* 
Let he was fo tortured with cxquifite pain, that he 
called for his fword to deliver himfelf from fuel) mife- 
r , an d complained when any one touched him, 
as' if he had been pained with wounds. His friends 
gave out that he died of hard drinking, but cer¬ 
tainly there was treafon in the cafe, the infamy of 
which was fopited by his fucceffors. 

C H A P. XIV. Antip.iter was the cpntriver o£ 
this riot, who feeing the dearefi of his friends put to 
death, Alexander Lynceftes his fon-in-law murdered, 
and that he himfelf, after all his fervices in Greece, 
was rather envied than liked by the king, and that he 
ua> befides perfecuted by his mother with various ac¬ 
tuation 1 ; to all which was added, the cruel death 
which the governors of the conquered provinces had. 
fullered a few days before by Alexander’s order : From 
all thefe fufpicious circumilances he concluded, that he 
vwnot fent for from Macedonia to accompany the king 
in his wars, but to be facrificed to his revenge ; where¬ 
fore he refolvcd to take the ib.rt of the king, and fur- 
r.iihed for that effect his fon Callander, who ufed to at¬ 
tend the king at table, with his brother Philip and lol- 
as, withpoifon ; the force of which W'as fo great, that 
i: could not be contained either in brafs or iron, or 
fell, or conveyed any other way but in a horfe’s hoof. 
He ftridtiy charged his fon that he fhould trull no body 
but ThclTalus and his brothers. To give an opportu¬ 
ne for executing his defign, the banquet was renewed 
at ThefTulus’s houfe. Philip and Iolas, w'ho \Vereufed 
to mix and tafle the king’s drink, had the poifon in 
cold water, which they mingled with the wine, after 
tilling it. 

C H A P. XV. Upon the fourth day Alexander, 
finding death inevitable, fays, he was fenfible of the 
kte of his family, for that moil of the jdLacidae had 
died before they were thirty years old. Then he pa¬ 
cified the foldiers, who railed a mutiny, fufpefting the 
■ ::r -a was killed by a plot, and admitted them all to fee 
• G 3 him. 
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him, after he had been carried to the highefl pan 0 f 
the city, and gave them his hand to kifs. Whilftther 
ail wept, he not only did not Ihed a tear, bat even 
fhewed no mark of difturbance ; on the contrary, ti 
comforted fome who mourned mod grievoufly, 
fome he gave meffages to be carried to their parens ■ 
fo that his foul was as undaunted now at the fight of 
death, as it had formerly been at the fight of an ene¬ 
my. The foldiers being difmiffed, he asked his friendr 
wno were handing about him, if they thought they 
fho-dd ever find a king like him ? They being fo,:, 
he r.plied, that as he could not tell that, fo this he 
might certainly foretel, for he, as it were, beheldtt 
with iris eyes, how much blood Macedonia would bit 
in this dilpute, and what heaps of human facrihces 
Ihouki be offered to his manes. At laft he ordered hi) 
body to be buried in the temple of Hammon. Whet 
his friends faw him expiring, they demanded " homhe 
would pleafe to name for his fucceffor in the empire? 
He anfwered, the mod worthy. Such was the great- 
nefs of his foul, that tho’ he left a fon, called Hfatt¬ 
ies, a brother, called Aridarus, and his wife Roxana 
with child j yet, forgetting all his relations, he nomi¬ 
nated the moll deferving to be his heir ; juft as if it had 
been unlawful for any but a brave man to fucceed a 
brave one, or to leave the adminiftration of fo great a 
kingdom to any but one of approved condudf. Upon 
this fpeech, as if he had founded for a battle among:! 
his friends, or had thrown the apple of difeord among 
them, they all rife up, filled with emulation, and, 
Hooping to the lowed methods of ambition, privately 
make their court to the foldiers. Upon the ninth day, 
becoming fpeechlefs, he gave the ring off his finger to 
Perdiccas ; which dillinguifhing pledge of favour paci¬ 
fied, in fome degree, the diffention that was begimt.ng 
to Ipread among his friends: for tho’ he was not e.\- 
prefly named his fucceffor, yet he feemed to be pitched 
upon by this mark of approbation. 

CHAP. XVI. Alexander died three and tiurty 
years and a month old ; a perfon of greatnefs of mind 
almoil above the reach of human nature. In the mg r 

whexvi 
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I v herein his mother Olympias conceived him, (he 
! <j ea jned, in her fleep, that fhe rolled about with a 
hu^e fcrpent in bed. Nor did her dream deceive her ; 
for°truly Ihe bore in her womb fomething greater than 
mortal; and tho’, on one fide, Ihe was iufficiently il- 
lulbious, on account of the moll ancient family of the 
/Eacidre, from which Ihe was defcended ; and on the 
other, by the royal dignity of her father, brother, 
hulbind, and of her noble progenitors before them ; 
vet Hie was Hill more famous upon her fon’s account 
than any other. Some prefages of his future grandeur 
appeared at his birth ; for the day on which he was 
brought into the world, two eagles fat all day long on 
the top of his father’s palace, prognofticating, as it 
1 were, the double empire of Europe and Afia. The 
fame day too his father received the news of two vic¬ 
tories, one in the war of Elyrium, the other in the 
Olympic conterts, to which he had fent chariots drawn 
by four horfes, which omen portended to the child the 
conquell of the univerfe. When he was very young, 
he was carefully educated ; and, fo foon as he was got 
above the years of childhood, he was formed under 
the inltruftion of Ariftotle, the famous mailer of feve- 
ral philofophers. After that, upon his acceflion to the 
throne, he ordered himfelf to be called the king of 
the whole world, and poflefled his foldiers with fuch 
confidence in him, that when he was prefent they fear¬ 
ed no enemy, however armed, altho’ they themfelves 
were unarmed. Wherefore he engaged with no enemy 
at any time whom he did not conquer ; he befieged no 
city which he did not take ; he invaded no nation 
which he did not reduce ; but at lalt he fell, not by the 
bravery of his enemies, but the treachery cf his friends, 
and domellic fraud. 
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BOOK XIII. 

A SUMMARY of the Chatters. 

I. The grief after Alexander's death, The ingraft At if 

the Macedonians. The ambition of the co:ni>;arJ;r:, 
The avarice of the /oldie rs. 

IT. Different opinions in the army, about Us fuccef-.r. 

III. The opinion of Podiccas is difaked by the foot; ani 
u/cn this a fedition at ofc. in’ ic.- hep ■udck'ly cuyhu, 

l \ . Perdu.as, and otl:e< commanderduc.de t,:c p 3. 
i n cs 

V. the A hcr.ians and ACtolians take up arms for tit li¬ 
berty of Greece. 'Ihe fee-vices cf DetnojVuccs to hi 

country. 

VI. Pe> d cccis erfeats the Cappadocians. War lexcuts 
Anti onus and hint. Tire wife conduct of Ptolemi. 

VII. A dilrejjii.ii about the original of the cit; Cyrtm. 
III. Ptolemy prepares -war a^aitji Peidiccai. i ltd 
n.tus exploits of Eumencs. 

CHAP. I. 

A I.exs.nder the Great dying in the very flower of 
his age and victories, there was a mournful filence 
all over Babylon, among all forts of people : but the 
conquered nations did not give credit to the report; tor 
as they had looked upon him to be invincible, fo they 
took him to be immortal. They called to mind how 
often he had been delivered from imminent danger of 
death; and how often, when he was defpaired o), he 
had on a hidden prefented himfelf, not only late, btt 
victorious to his foldiers. But fo foon as the news 0} 
his death was confirmed, all the barbarous nation-, 
which he had a little before conquered, lamented him, 
not as an enemv, but a father. The mother of Darias 
too, though, after fhe had Jolt her fon, ihe had been 
reduced from the highclt grandeur to captivity, through 
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tne indulgence of the conqueror, was fo eafy, that file 
d;d not weary of living till that day j but when Ihe 
heard of his death, Ihe voluntarily put an end to her 
life. Not that Ihe preferred an enemy to her fon, but 
becaufe Ihe had found the dutiful behaviour of a fon in 
in him whom Ihe had feared as an enemy. On the 
ether hand, the Macedonians did not mourn for him, 
as their countryman, and a great prince, but rejoiced 
as for the death of an enemy; curling his too great fe¬ 
verin', and the continual fatigues of war to which he 
evpofed them. Befides, the great men expefted king¬ 
doms and large commands; the common foldiers mighty 
tretfures, and large fums of money, as an unhoped for 
fc.ntv; thofe propoiing to themfelves the fucceflion to 
hi kingdoms, thefe the inheritance of his riches : for 
there were in the treafury fifty thoufand talents, and 
the yearly revenue amounted to thirty thoufand. But 
the friends of Alexander did not without reafon expeff 
the kingdom ; for they were perfons of fuch merit, and 
of fuch authority, that any one would have taken them 
for kings; fo comely were they in their perfons, fo tall and 
har.dibme; and fuch withal were their accomplifhments 
of mind, and their virtues, that one who was a [tran¬ 
ce r to them, would have thought they were not of one 
country, but perfons felefted out of all the nations of 
the world. Never did Macedonia before, or any other 
ration, flourifh with fuch a crop of famous men, whom 
foil Philip, and then Alexander, had felefted with fo 
much care, that they did not feem chofen fo much to 
attend them in their wars, as to fucceed them in the 
emptre. Who therefore can wonder that the world 


"as conquered by fuch minifters, feeing the Macedo¬ 
nian army was under the conduft rather of fo many 
kings than generals ? who never would have met with 


t;e;r equals, if they had not quarrelled among!! them- 
fo’ves: indeed Macedonia would have had a great many 
inflead of one Alexander, had not fortune fired them, 
for their mutual deilrudfion, with mutual emulation. 

CHAP. II. But after Alexander was killed, tho’’ 
d'ey were joyful, they were not fecure, all of them 
oring competitors for the fame dignity ; nor did they 

G r fear 
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fear the foldiers lefs than one another, as being mo;: 
licentious and fickle. Their equality inflamed their 
diicord ; no one being fo far fuperior to the reft, ;j, i; 
any one would fubmit to him : wherefore they meet® 
the palace armed, to fettle the ftate of publick aff.ir 
Perdiccas is of opinion that they ought to wait ’till Rcx- 
ana was delivered, who was now eight months gone 
with child by Alexander; and that if ihe had a Ion 
he ought to fucceed his father in the empire. M e ; e ! 
ager contended, that their refolutions ought not to b; 
delay’d for an uncertain birth ; and faid, "there was no 
reafon for waiting ’till kings were born, when tier 
might pitch upon thofe that were already in bcirc. In 
boy pleaded them, there was at Pergsmus a fon of 
Alexander, by Barline, called Hercules; or if the? 
would rather have a man, that there was in the camp, 
Aridxus the brother of Alexander, an aflhbie jenti's- 
man, very acceptable to all people, not only on his 
own account, but for his father Philip’s merits: but 
that Roxana was of Peril?.n extract: nor was it juft 
that the Macedonians fhould choofe one for their king 
that was fprung from a race whofe kingdoms they had 
deitroyed. 1 fus Alexander, he faid, would never lure 
confentcd to: ar.d, in fine, when Alexander was dyng. 
lie made no mention of him. Ptolomy refilled to sc- 
cert of Aridxus for king, not only on account of his 
mother’s meannefi, fftie being a courtezan of Lariffi, 
but becaufe of the infirmity he was fo incident to, left 
he ihould have tlie name of king, and another the au- 
thority: he thought it better to choofe fome Iron 
t.mor.gJl tiioie w ho, for rheir conduct, were next to tfe 
king, to govern the provinces with abfolute power c-t 
war and peace, titan to be fubjedt to the will of Ionic 
ur.deferving prince, who might have nothing to recoir.- 
i.iend him but the-mere title of king. The aclvnce ot 
Perdiccas prevailed. They therefore refolved to tarry 
’till Roxana was delivered ; and if a boy was bora. 
I eopatus, Perdiccas, Cratreus, and Antipater were Ap¬ 
pointed his guardians; and immediately oaths of huc- 
rr.y to them were taken. 

C II A P. 
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C H A P. III.' After the horfe had done the fame, 
the foot being angry that they had been allowed no 
(hare in the council, proclaim. Aridreus, the king’s bro¬ 
ther emperor; and choofe guards for him out of their 
own body, and order him to be called by the name of 
his father, Philip : which things, when they were told 
to the horfe, they dilpatched two of their chiefs, At- 
ulus and Meleager, as deputies, to footh their minds; 
but they feeking to advance their own interert, by flit¬ 
tering the multitude, neglefted their meffage, and fided 
with the foldiers. And now they begun to mutiny in 
good earned, having a head and direftor. Then they 
all ruih armed into the palace, to delhoy the horfe. 
Upon intelligence of this, the horfe fly in a fright from 
the city ; but having pitched their camp, they now be¬ 
gan to put the foot into as great consternation in their 
turn. But neither did the animoflties of the leading 
men amongft them ceafe. Attalus fends fome affuffins 
to take off Perdiccas, the head of the other party ; 
but they feeing him armed, durlt not approach him, 
though he dared them to it. So great was his refolu- 
tion, that he went of his own accord to the foot, and 
affembling them, reprefented to them the greatnefs of 
the villainy they were attempting; telling them, they 
ought to confider againft whom they had taken up 
arms; that they were not Perfians, but Macedonians; 
not enemies, but their countrymen; moft of them too 
their kinfmen, and all of them their fellow foldiers, 
that had ferved in the fame dangers and tents j that 
they would indeed prefent their enemies with a fine 
fignt, who would affuredly rejoice to iee them by whofe 
arms they had been conquer'd, butcher one another, 
and make an attonement by their own bload to the 
manes of thofe that had been flaughter’d by them. 

CHAP. IV. Perdiccas having fpoke thefe things 
with the eloquence peculiar to himfelf, he fo moved 
the foot, that his advice being approved, he was chofen 
general unanimoufly. Then the horfe, being reconciled 
with the foot, agreed to choofe Aridaeus for their king. 
A part of the empire was referred for Alexander’s fon, 
if any Ihould be born. Thefe things were done with 
G 6 Alexander’s 
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Alexander’s body placed in the middle of them, that 
his majefty might be witnefs of their determinations, 
Affairs being thus fettled, Antipater is made m. 
vemor of Macedonia and Greece. The charge of the 
king’s money was entrufled to Craterus; the care of the 
camp, army, and the war, to Meleager and Perdiccas; 
and king Aridaeus is appointed to convey the body of 
Alexander to the temple of Jupiter Hammon. Then 
Perdiccas being ftill enraged againff the principal authors 
of the late fedition, on a fudden, while his collogues 
knew nothing of the matter, orders a luftration of the 
camp next day, upon account of the king’s death: and 
when the foliiers came into the field underarms, with¬ 
out the armv’s confent, he commands the mutineers, 
pick’d out of f’ver.d companies as he palled along, to 
be p-V delivered up to punifhment. Lpon his re- 
t re firm; nurce, he diilr.’butes the provinces among 
ti.e gnr.-ior-, t;...t he might at once remove to a d- 
ftance ti.o'e who were jealous of his power, and male 
die ui.lri'outior; of commands pais for his own free g;:t, 
Firit /v.gvus and a part r f Africa and Arabia, foil by 
lot Ptc-i.:::v, whom Alexander had railed from a 
c m.-.'.on iaidicr, on account of his good behaviour; 
and - ’eomene.% who had built Alexandria, was order'd 
tv i:.i’ ;i! him in that office, iaornedon of Mitvirar 
receives Syria, bordering upon this province. Philotr, 
Cihcr.; and Philo, the Illyrians. Atropatus is mr.Ua 
governor of trie greater Media ; and Perdiccas's fatker- 
l.i-Iaw, of the Idler. Sufuna was given to Scynut; the 
greater Phrygia to Antigonus, Philip’s fon. Netrchta 
got Idia ,.r.d Paraphilia. The Idler Phrygia fell to 
I eo" .tus ; Thrace, with the countries bordering upa 
the Excise fen, to- Lvfimachus: Cappadocia and Pa- 
phl'goni ' were given to Eunienes. The chief comm,ml 
in the camp fell to Seleucus the fon of Antiochus. C»f- 
fander, the fon of Antipater, is made commander ol 
the king’; guards. The former governors were lu.l 
retain'd in the farther Bnctria, and the Indian acquit!- 
tions. Taxiles had all the. country between the river 
Hydafpes and Indus. Pithcn the fon of Agenor is len¬ 
to the colonies fettled in India, Extarclies received tat 

commar.s 
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command of the Parapamiftans, and the countries bor¬ 
dering on mount Caucafus. The Aruchofians and Ge- 
drofians are delivered to Sybertus. The Drancae and 
Areans to Stratanor: Amynta? got the Badtrians: Scy- 
thsus the Sogdians; Nic^nor the Parthians; Philip the 
Hyrcanians; Phratafemes the Armenians; Tleptolemus 
the Perfians j Pucelles the Babylonians; Archos the Pe- 
lafgiox; Arcefilaus Mefopotamia. Tho’ this divifion of 
the empire, at laft, proved a fatal prefent as it were 
from deltiny, to all, yet it afforded means to many of 
them, of making great advances : for not long after, 
js if they had divided among themfelves, not govern¬ 
ment', but kingdom:-, making themfelves kings inftead 
of governors, they not only acquired great power and 
wealth to tiiemlelves, hut left it to their pofterity. 

C H A P. V. While thole things were a doing in 
the call, in Greece the Afhr-ihns and yEtolians carried 
cn the war with all their might, which they had bepotn 
viiile Alexander was alive. The caufes of the war 
vere, that Alexander, upon his return from India, hn.d 
fen: letters into Greece, by which lie commanded all 
!-■ tides to recall their exiled members, except thofe 
v-l’.o were condemn’d for murder. Thcfe letters being 
uni in toe prefence of all Greece, r.iTembled at the 
Olympic games, occafioned great commotions ; bccaufe 
a great many had not been legally banifhed their coun¬ 
try, but by a fudtion of the leading men ; and the fame 
grandees were afraid, left, upon their being recall’d, 
they ihould come to have more power than themfelves. 
Wherefore even their feveral cities grumbled, and faid, 
that their liberty ought to be defended by force of arms. 
However, the /Etolians and Athenians were the chief 
cf tnem all; which being told to Alexander, he or- 
oered a thouCmd Blips of war to be got ready by his 
shies, for carrying on the war in the weft; and was 
t0 ac ^' vance w ith a ftrong armv to deftroy 
Athens. Wherefore the Athenians having got together 
cn arm y °f thirty thoufand men, and two Hundred ihips, 
"T ; war agdnft Antipater, to whom the government 
°l f^. ece by lot, and block’d him up by a 

dele fiege, when they found that he declined battle, 

ami 
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and cover’d himfelf within the walls of the city H«t 
clea. At the fame time, Demofthenes, the Athena 
orator, being baniihed his country for taking a bri'a 
from Harpalus, who had fled from the cruelty ofAlet 
snder, becaufe he had perfwaded the city to a war wit 
him, was then by chance living in banifhment at Me 
gara ; who when he underftood that Hyperide; wt 
lent embaffador by the Athenians, to follicit the Pelo 
ponnefrans to join in this war, following him, he gain’i 
by his eloquence Sicyon, Argos, Corinth, and othc 
cities, to the intereft of the Athenians ; for which es 
cellent fervice he was recalled from banifhment, ar.d 
Ihip was fent to meet him by his countrymen. In th 
mean time, Leoilhenes, general of the Atheniany 
{lain in the flege of Antipater, by a weapon difcharje 
at him, as he pafs’d along, from the walls, which acc 
dent gave fuch encouragement to Antipater, that 1; 
laid open the entrenchments which he had thrown tj 
After that, he difpatched embaflhdors to Leonr.ni;, i 
beg fuccours of him ; and the Athenians receiving st 
%dce, that he was on his march for that purpole, ir.i 
him with a gallant army, and fought him ; and in th 
action, which was wholly performed by the horfe, it 
received a terrible wound, of which he died. Antic; 
ter, altho’ he faw his auxiliaries defeated, yet rejoice 
at the death of Leonatus ; for he was glad that his r 
ral was taken off, and • that his forces were added 1 
his own. Wherefore having immediately join'd th 
armies, as he now feem’d equal for the enemy, eve 
in battle, he raifed the flege, and marched into Mad 
donia. The troops of the Greeks too having drive 
the enemy out of Greece, Hid away into their rdpccui 
cities. 

CHAP. VI. In the mean time, Perdiccas harm 
made war upon Ariarathes king of the Cappadocian 
and being victorious in a battle, got no other rewai 
but wounds and dangers: for the enemy, after the ei 
gagement, being retired into their city, every onekillir 
their wives and children, fet fire to their houfes, tui 
all their goods, and having thrown their flaves too mi 
the flames, they likewife call in thendelvet, that t, 

victor.? 
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victorious enemy might get nothing of what was theirs, 
but the fight of the fire. After this, that he might 
(import the authority and power he had already gotten 
by the regal dignity, he projefts a match with Cleopa¬ 
tra filler of Alexander the Great, and formerly mar¬ 
ried to the other Alexander, her mother Olympias not 
bein<r averfe to it. But he was defirous firft to out-wit 
Antipater, by pretending to feek an alliance with him. 
Wherefore he pretends to feek his daughter in marriage, 
that he might the more eafily engage him to furnilh- 
him with young recruits out of Macedonia. But Anti- 
pater feeing through this lfratagem, by courting two 
wives at the fume time, he loll both. After thefe 
things, a war broke out between Perdiccas and Anti- 
gonus. Craterus and Antipater carried afliflance to An- 
tigonus, and concluding a peace with the Athenians, 
they gave to Polyphercon the government of Greece 
and Macedonia. Perdiccas, his affairs going wrong, 
coiiiiilts about the management of the war with Arida:- 
iis and the fon of Alexander the Great, the care of 
whole education had been committed to him. Some 
were for having the war carried into Macedonia, to the 
very fource and head of the kingdom; where was 
Olympias the mother of Alexander, who would be of 
to fmall fervice to their party, and where they were 
fare to find the hearty concurrence of their country¬ 
men. becaufe of the veneration they paid to the names 
of Alexander and Philip. But it feern'd highly expe¬ 
dient to begin with fEgypt, left when they were gone 
into Macedonia, Alfa fhould be feized by Ptolemy. 
Paphlagonia, Caria, and Lycia, and Phrygia, are added 
to Eanienes, over and above the other provinces which 
kd been given him. Then he is order’d to wait for 
Craterus and Antipater. Alcetas the brother of Per- 
dicas, and Neoptolemus, with their armies, are ap¬ 
pointed to affift him. The chief command of the fleet 
j s given to Clitus. Cilicia being taken from Philotas, 
*= given to Philoxenus. Perdiccas himfeff marches for 
%?t with a huge army. Thus Macedonia, while 
tie commanders were divided into two factions, arm’d 
sguinft its own bowels; and turning the fword from a 

foreign 
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foreign enemy, employ’d it to its own deftruftion, 
ter the manner of mad people, who flafh and cut thtif 
own hands and limbs. But Ptolemy in Egypt, by E 
great addrefs and application, acquired great power» 
himfelf: for by his extraordinary moderation, he hi 
gain’d the favour of the Egyptians, and obliged tj» 
neighbouring princes by kinoneffes and ads ol cour- 
tefy; he had likewife enlarged his kingdom by the a. 
quifition of Cyrere: and he was now become fo pi V . 
erful, th-.t he did not fo much fear as he was fear’d by 
his enen.i' s . 


CHAP. VII. Cyrene was built by AriSa®, 
who being ror.g..e-tied, wis called Battus. His f.na 
Gtinu*, king of the iilrnd Thera, on account o r his 
fon’s infirmity, who v. as row grown up, bat ccuid r.c! 
fpeak, went to pay bis devotions at the orrcle of Del- 
pho r ; and had an :• newer, crdei ing his fon B.utns to g 
to Africa, and build the city Cyrene, for thoe a 
would receive the ufe of his tongue. This r.nfover teem¬ 
ing only 2 piece of mockery, btcaufe of the fnrcityej 
men in the id nd Then, from whence they were con- 
manded to fend a colony to fo vail a country as -Africk 


to build a city, the c.ffiir was fet afidc. Then, few 
time after, the Therein R-, as being difobedient to tin 
divine will, are compell'd by a peitilence to obey thi 
orders of the god The number was fo fnvdl, that they 
fcarce fill’d one (hip. After they were come into Ah 
ca, diflodging the inhabitants of the place, they featec 
themfelves upon mount Cyras, both for the plcafinmet 
of the fituation, and the plenty of fprings there. Hcrt 
Battus their leader, the impediment of his tongue beh; 
removed, began to have the ufe of fpeech; v.h.ch cr. 
couraged them to conceive hopes ot building a otr 
one part of the god’s promife being r.ow fuih'i d 
Wherefore pitching; their tents, they were informed .1 
an old tradition, that Cyrene, a young lady of exqui 
fite beautv, being carried by Apollo from Pelion^ < 
mountain of Thefialv, to the top of that very hill 
had feized, and being with child by him, was deii 
ver’d of four children, Nomius, Arilteus, Autlyt* 
and Argseus : that ambaffadors being fent by her h-.t-e 

Hyp 
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Hvpfeus, king of Theffaly, to feek the young lady, 
j, e ' n g charmed with the place, they fettled there with 
jicr- that three of her fons, when they were grown up to 
'be men, returning into Theffaly, got their grandfather’s 
Ibn'ilom ; that Ariftaus reigned over all Arcadia ; and 
tin he firil taught mankind the ufeof bees, honey, and 
ci esie, and ftrit of all difeovered the riling of the fol- 
ft;ti 1 liars : upon hearing all which, Battus, knowing the 
virfin's name from the anltver of Apollo, built the ci¬ 
ty Arene. 

C H A P. VIII. Wherefore Ptolemy having in- 
cre..lid his forces by the addition of the ilrength of 
thi: citv, made preparations for war againff the com- 
jjirof ’perdiccas. But the hatred Perdiccas hid drawn 
i upon tiimielf by his pride did him more prejudice than 
the ilrength of his enemies : for the allies, not able 
t; beer with him any longer, fled over in whole com¬ 
plies to Amipiter. Neoptolcmus too being left lor 
ti.e. £1 tpre of Eumenes, not only defigned to defert 
hi-ii-if, b't to carry off pert of the army with him. 
When Eumenes came to know this, he was obliged to 
eng'ge in a battle with the traitor. Ncoptolemus, be¬ 
ing worlled, fled to Antipater and Polypcrchon, and per- 
fwsdcs them, by unintermitced marches, to get up with 
Eumenes, and attack him full of joy for hisviftory, and 
quite lecure, by putting his enemy to flight. But the de- 
iignc. rue to Eumenes’s ears, and therefore the plot was 
turned upon the contrivers of it ; and they, who hoped 
to attack him unguarded, were furprized themfclves 
upon their march, quite fatigued with waking all the 
night before. In this battle Polvperchon was killed ; 
aid heoptolemus, engaging hand to hand with Eume- 
ks, after a fharp conflict, wherein both of them were 
winded, loft his life. Wherefore Eumenes, being 
victorious in two battles fucceffively, fomewhat fupport- 
el the fpirits of his party, which had been fadly call 
down by the defertion of their allies. However at laft 
Perdiccas being fiain, he, together with Python, Uly- 
r, us, and Alcetes, the brother of Perdiccas, is declared 
‘ n enemy, and the management of the war againft 
taem was committed to Antigonus. 
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B O O K XIV. 

A S U M M ARY of the Chapters, 

•I- Tie bravery and prudence of Eumenes in bis nttari- 
gainft Antigonus. 

II. He is overcome, lefieged, and freed. Flees to tin fa, 
gyra/pides. 

III. They, feorning to he commanded hy him, are dtfestti 
by the enemy. A confpiracy againfl Eumenes. 

IV. Eumenes delivered hound to Antigonus. 

V. Caffander opprejfes Greece, and marches into Me aci¬ 
ni a againft Olympias. 

VI. Olympias flies, is befitged, and fur renders herftlf tl 
Caffander, by msbofe order Jhe is put to death. 

CHAP. I. 

W Hen Eumenes found that Perdiccas was flan, 
himfelf declared an enemy, and the manage' 
ment of the war committed to Antigonus, he frank' 
ly difeovered the matter to his men, left fame fhoulc 
magnify it, or they be difeouraged by the unex< 
pedted news, and that he might have occafion to oh 
ferve how his men were affected towards him, refolvj 
ing to take his meafures according to the difpofition oj 
the whole body. But he, firft of all, bravely declared] 
that if any of them was frighted at this news, hewfr 
at liberty to go away when he pleated. By this deck- 
ration he fo effectually fecured them to his fide, tint 
they voluntarily defired him to go on with the tvs;, 
protefting that they would refeind the decrees of tn* 
Macedonians with their fwords. After this he marched 
his army into iEtolia, railing contributions upon the 
cities, and plundering thofe that refufed to pay. Him 
he went to Sardis to vifit Cleopatra,- filter M 
Iexander the Great, that he might have her words to 
animate the chief officers and captains by, who wom 

think that royal majefty would certainly go to the n« 

w 
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U favoured. Such was their veneration for Alexan¬ 
der that they fought the protection of his facred name 
even by fubmitting to the direction of thofe women 
who were related to him. When he returned to the 
amp, letters were found fcattered through it, in which 
great rewards were proffered to whoever ihould bring 
the head of Eumenes to.Antigonus. When Eumenes 
was informed of this, he fummoned his men to affem- 
ye and firil thanked them that none had been found 
amongit them capable of preferring the hope of a bloo- 
dv reward to the obligation of his military oath, "Ten 
he cunningly gave out, that thefe letters had ocen 
forged by himfelf to found their affeftions ; that his 
life was in the hands of them all; but that neither An¬ 
tigone, nor any other general, would purchafe a vifto- 
ry at the expence of fuch an example againft them- 
felves. By this conduft he both confirmed the waver¬ 
ing inclination 1 of the foldiers for the prefent, and pro- 
fded that for the future, if any fuch thing fhould hap¬ 
pen again, it might be believed that it was not the ene¬ 
my that tried to corrupt them, but the general him- 
feif that had a mind to make an experiment of their fi¬ 
delity ; fo they all very zealoufly offered him their fer- 
vices for the fecurity of his perfon. 

CHAP. II. In the mean time Antmonus came 
upon them with his army, and encamping, the day af¬ 
ter offered battle. Nor did Eumenes delay, but engag¬ 
ing, and being defeated, fled into a certain ltror.g c.itie ; 
where, when he faw he was like to fuffer a ftege, he 
difmiffed part of his army, left he Ihould either be de¬ 
livered to the enemy by tire confcnt of the multitude, 
or the fiege fhould be rendered more incommodious by 
too great a number. Then he difpatched embaffadors 
to Antipater, who alone feerned able to oppofe the for¬ 
ces of Antigonus, humbly to beg his afiiilance ; but 
Antigonu-, when he was informed that he had fent fuc- 
cours to Eumenes, raifed the iiege. Eumenes was in¬ 
deed delivered for a time from the fears of death, but 
he Could not hope for long fecurity, now his army was 
gone, t herefore, upon mature deliberation, he thought 
it bdl to liavc recourfe to the Argyrafpides of Alex¬ 
ander 
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ander the Great, an army never yet conquered, and 
/hining with the glory of fo many nations. Eat the? 
defpifed all other generals after Alexander, thinkirgit 
a difgrace to ferve under any other after fo greata 
king. Wherefore Eumenes carried himfelf witnttet 
fnbmilfion towards them, and addreffed every ore of 
them feparately in the humbled manner; or.e uiiis 
calling them his fellow foldier.% another while his as- 
trons; fometimes the companions of his dangerous «■ 
terprizes in the and fometimes his only fecjrisj 

and refuge ; the only men by whofe valour the Er.ln-d 
been fubdued j the only peri’ons who had furpt.ffed he 
military exploits of Bacchus, and the labours of Her¬ 
cules : that Alexander owed his greatnefs to then; 
that bv them he had attained to divine honours sd 
immortal glory. He begs them to receive him, cot 
in the char.rftur of a gerrenJ, but of a fellow fold'r-or, 
red do him the honour to take him into their body. 
Being received among them upon this condition, he, 
by degrees, worked hirr.felf into the chief command, 
fometimes bv admonifhing them in private, and icme- 
times by gently ccrre&ing their faults. Nothing could 
be done in the camp without him, nodiing managed 
without the he'p of his dexterity. 

CHAP. Ilf. At laid, when news was brought 
that Antigonus was coming with an army, he oblige 
them to march out to battle. There, flighting tsi 
orders of their general, they were defeated by thi 
bravery of their enemy. In this battle they not onlj 
loft the glory they had acquired by many wars, wit 
their wives and children, but likewife all the boot] 
they had got in their long fervice. But Eumenes, 'A 
was the occadon of this overthrow, and had no otK 
hopes of fecurity left, encouraged the vanquifo -, t 
firming that they had been fuperior in courage, an 
faid, that if they did but purlue the war, their ere 
mies mull fue for peace ; that the Ioffes, upon accou- 
of which they thought themfelves worded, v- 
thoufand women, and a few infants and fines, "i-w 
thev had better trv to recover by profewting, th- W 
abandoning the victory. But the ArgyrafpiJes uec...£ 
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ht they would neither fly after the lofs of their wives, 
,or tike the field again to fight againft their own chil¬ 
is, ; and reproach him for engaging them, returning 
lome, after fo many years fervice, with the fruits of 
o many victories, in a frefh war, and for deluding them 
vith vain promifes when they were almoft at home, 
inJ within fight of their country ; and that now, when 
lev had loft all the profits of their good fortune, tho’ 
defeated, he would not fuller them to pafs in quiet a 
niferable old nge. Then, without telling any of their 
Dicers their deiign, they immediatly fend deputies to 
Antigonus, to defire that which they had loft might be* 
reftored to them. He promifes he would, if they 
ivould deliver up Eumenes to him. Upon information 
jf this, Eumenes, with a few others, attempted to fly ; 
iut being brought back, and furrounded by the mul¬ 
titude, his cafe being now defperate, he defired that 
k might be allowed to fpeak to the army for the laft 
time. 

CHAR IV. Being defired by them all to fpeak, 
lie ordered filence, and his chains being fl ickened, he 
Iheived them his hands, as he was bound, and thus ad- 
dreffcd them ; “ You fee, fays he, fellow foldiers, the 
" drtfi and ornaments of your general, which none 
“ of my enemies hath impofed upon me, for that would 
“hive been fome confolation in my difgrace. It is 
“ you that of a conqueror hath made me a captive, 
“and of a general a prifoner. You have bound your- 
“ felves four times within this year by oath to obey 
“me; but T pafs that, for reproaches do not become 
t.ie mderable. One favour I would beg of you, 

“ that if nothing will fatisfy Antigonus but my head, 

' you ivould fee me die here amongft you. For it fig- 
‘mfies nothing to him how, or where I full, and & I 
fell .thus be delivered from an infamous death. If I 
obtain this of you, I freely releafe you from the oath 
„ • which you have fo often engaged yourfelves to 
„ mc ' ^ ut you are alhamed to lay violent hands on 
,< rae > now, I beg it of you, give me a fword, and 
„ P ermit: your general to do that for you without the 
. t:e of an oath, which you nave fworn to do for your 

“ general.” 
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■ (he writes, in the king’s name, to Polyperchon, 
deliver up the army immediately to Callander, to 
Idiom the king had committed the adminiftration of 
kingdom. She fent the fame orders into Alia to An- 
Igonus. CalTander, looking upon himfelf as highly 
bliged by thefe favours, managed every thing accord- 
ig to the will of this ambitious woman ; and then, 
oing into Greece, makes war upon feveral cities, the 
eliruftion of which alarmed the Spartans, like fome 
Neighbouring; fire; fo that, diltrulting their arms, they 
[fall their city, which they had always till then de¬ 
eded by their arms without walls, contrary to the 
Infwers of the oracles, and the ancient glory of their 
jnuftors. So much had they degenerated from their 
irefathers, that whereas the bravery of the citizens 
,a formerly been their only walls, the citizens now 
thought that there was no fecurity for them but by hiding 
Ihemfelves within walls. In the mean while the dif- 
nkrs in Macedonia obliged Caffander to come home 
ram Geeece. For Olympias, the mother of Alexan- 
ier die Great, coming from Epire to Macedonia, with, 
(Eacides, die king of the Moloffians, attending her, 
*32 forbid to enter the country by Eurydice and 
dag Aridsus. The Macedonians being incenfed, either 
their reipett to her hulband’s memory, or to the 
Sreatnels of her fon, and the indignity of the affront, 
k, it over to Olympias, and, by her order, both Eu- 
wce and the king were ilain, ’ after having held the 
for fix years after Alexander. 

A I. But neither did Olympias reign long, 
ior saving barbaroufly deflroyed many of the nobility, 
f ading more like a furious woman than a queen, 
* became univerfally hated. When fhe iieard that 
cylinder was coming, not daring to trull the Ma- 
ttuonmns, (he retired into the city Pydna, with 
o.v.'i.s her daughter-in-law, and hergrandfon Hercules, 
in teas journey Ihe was atteiided by Deidamia, the 
•“lighter of king /EaciGes, and Theffalonice her ifep- 
-Jgiiter, who had the honour to be defeended from 
*P> ; tnd many other great ladies ; a pompous 
When thefe tilings were 
made 


f 4lflw ‘han an ufeful retinue. 
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made known to Ca dander, he marched with the utmoj 
expedition to Pydna, and befleged the city. Olya, 
pias being fadly diftreffed by famine and fsvord, became 
weary of the long fiege, and capitulating for her life, 
furrender’d herfelf to the conqueror. But Callander at 
fembling the people to confult what they would lavs 
done with Olympias, he induces the parents of thofq 
who had been put to death by her, to come in mourn¬ 
ing apparel, ,and lay open her cruelties. The Macedo¬ 
nians were thereby fo inflamed, that without any re¬ 
gard to her former majelty, they order her to be pat 
to death; forgetting that by the means of her hulband 
and fon, they had not only lived fafely among their 
neighbours, but attained to fuch vail: power, and the 
empire of the world. Olympias, when Ihe faw armed 
men advancing towards her, voluntarily met them, 
drefs’d in her royal habit, and leaning upon two of her 
maids. The executioners no fooner beheld her, than,: 
beino- ftruck with the remembrance of her former nr.- 
jelly? and of many of their kings, they flopp'd '.ill 
fome others were fent by Caflander, to flab her; who 
did not decline the blow', or cry out like a woman, 
but fubmitted to death, after the manner of gallant 
men, and fuitably to the glory of her ancient race; fo 
that you might have perceived the foul of Alexander 
in his dying mother. Befides, juft as file was going o 
expire, fbe is faid to have cover’d her legs with her 
garments and hair, that nothing indecent might he teen 
about her. After this, Caflander married 1 heffnlorv.ee, 
the daughter of king Aridaeus ; and confined Alexar.^ 
der’s fon and mother in clofe prifon, in the citadel of 
Amphipolis. 


BOOK XV. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I. 77>a nvar of Antigonus aga’rji the eofder.i.-' 
which Demetrius the fcr. is defeated . 
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II Jbe cruelty of Caffander towards the family of Alex- 
'aider the Great. The great fuccefs of Antigonus. 

HI Vie valour and exploits of Lyfimacbus. 
iw Vie original and conduit of Seleucus. Antigonus 
falls in battle. 

CHAP. I. 

P Erdiccas and his brother, with Eumenes and Poly- 
perchon, and the other generals of the oppofite fac¬ 
tion, being killed, the contention among the l'ucceffors 
of Alexander feemed to be at an end; when on a fud- 
'den a quarrel arofe among the conquerors themfelves: 
For Ptolemy, Lyfimachus, and Callander, demanded 
an equal divilion of the booty that had been taken, 
and of the provinces. Antigonus refufed to admit of 
any partners in the advantages of the war; fince he 
had fullained the chief dangers in it. And that he 
might have an honourable pretence for breaking with 
hi; confederates, he publilhes to the world, that he was 
relolved to avenge the death of Olympias, who had 
been Hain by Caffander, and relieve the fon of Alexan¬ 
der his king, with his mother, from their confinement 
at Amphipolis. Upon intelligence of this, Ptolemy 
and Callander entring into a confederacy with Lyfima¬ 
chus r.nd Seleucus, carry on war, both by fea and land, 
with all poflible vigour. Ptolemy, at this time, pof- 
fc::d Egvpt, with the greater part of Africa, and Cy- 
pns, and Phoenicia. Macedonia and Greece were un¬ 
der the government of Caffander. Antigonus had taken 
polTelfion of Afil, and the eaftern parts ; but Demetri¬ 
us his fon was defeated in the firll engagement, by Pto¬ 
lemy, at Gamala. In this addon, Ptolemy acquired 
more glory by his moderation, than by the victory it- 
kit; ior he not only difmiffed all Demetrius’s friends, 
with all tb. :-ir baggage, but gave them prefcnts; and re- 
dored all the private furniture of Demetrius, with this 
compliment over and above, that he had not engaged 
m this war for plunder, but for honour and glory ; be- 
hg provoked that Antigonus, after lie had conquered 
H the 
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the leaders of the contrary fafHon, fhould have kept 
the fpoils of a common viftory wholV to himfelf. f 
C H A P. II. Daring thefe tranlafttions, CaiTander 
in his return from Apollonia, fell amongft the Ancori' 
atae, who having been forced to leave their native foil 
by reafon of the prodigious multitudes of frogs andni« 
that infefted it, were feelring about for a new habits, 
don. Fearing they might invade Macedonia, he makes 
an alliance with them, and affigns them lands in there- 
moteft parts of the country. Then left Hercules the fcj 
of Alexander, who was now fourteen, fhould, out of 
regard to his father’s name, be invited to take the crown 
of Macedonia, he orders him and his mother to It 
murdered, and their bodies to be buried in the earth, 
left the murder fhould be betrayed by a folemn publick 
funeral. And as if he had done but a fmall crime, by 
killing the king firft, and afterwards his mother Olym. 
pias, and now his fon, he, with the like treachery, 
takes off his other fon too, together with his mother 
Roxane. Juft as if he could not obtain the kingdom ol 
Macedonia, to which he afpired, at any other rate, 
than by perpetrating fuch wickednefs. In the meat 
time, Ptolemy engages again in a fea-fight with Deme¬ 
trius ; and having loft his fleet, and yielded the viftory 
to the enemy, he fled back into Egypt. Demetrius, 
fends back Leontifcus, Ptolemy’s fon, and his brothei 
Menelaus, and their friends, with all their baggage, tt 
Egypt; being induced to it by the like favour done him 
before, and that it might appear they were not fperr’d 
on by hatred, but by the defire of fame, even in th( 
heat of war, they ftrove who fhould out-do each other 
in gifts and prefents. So much more honourably were 
wars managed then, than private friendlhips are non 
cultivated. Antigonus being elevated by this viftory, 
orders himfelf and his fon Demetrius, to be called kiny 
by the people. Ptolemy too, that he might not » 
thought a perfon of lefs authority among his iubjefts, 
received the fame title from his army. When Caftan- 
der and Lyfimachus heard of this, they likewne toot 

the like titles. They all forbore to affume theie orna- 
J mend 
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oents, while the fons of their prince were alive. So 
iretwas their moderation, that though they enjoy’d the 
Sower and wealth of kings, yet they contentedly abftained 
the title, whilft Alexander had an heir remaining, 
jut Ptolemy and Callander, and the reft of the leaders 
of the other party, finding that they were each exceed¬ 
ingly diftreffed by Antigonus, while each managed the 
w Is by himfelf in private, and refufed to aflift his neigh¬ 
bour, as if the vi&ory would be one man’s, and not 
belong to them all, animating one another by letters, 
they concert a time and place of meeting, and prepare 
fir the war with united ftrength. To which Caflan- 
der, becaufe he could not be prefent, being taken up 
with a war nearer home, fent Lyfimachus with a great 
army, for the affiftance of the allies. 

CHAP. III. This Lyfimachus was of a noble ex¬ 
traction in Macedonia, but more famous for the proofs 
he had given of greater abilities than all the nobility of 
Macedonia. So confiderable were his virtues, that he 
eicell’d all thofe great men that conquered the eaft, in 
greatnefs of mind, and philofophy, as well as ftrength 
of body. For when Alexander the Great, in his wrath 
againft Califthenes the philofopher, for oppofing the in¬ 
troduction of the Perfian manner of adoring their kings, 
had pretended that he was guilty of a plot againft his 
life, and by cruelly mangling all his members, and cut¬ 
ting off his lips, ears, and nofe, had rendered him a 
moll deformed and miferable fpe&acle, and had him, 
befides, carried about in a cage with a dog, for an ex¬ 
ample of terror to the reft ; then Lyfimachus, who 
had been a fcholar of Califthenes, and received precepts 
of virtue from him in his youth, in compalfion to fo 
peat a man, who fuffered for no other crime, but for 
afeting the caufe of liberty, gave him poifon, to put 
an end to his mifery. This Alexander took fo ill, that 
he ordered him to be expofed to a fierce lion ; but the 
lion, at the firft fight of him, making his attack with 
peat fury, Lyfimachus thruft his hand, wrap’d in his 
mat, into the lion’s mouth, and getting hold of his 
tongue, killed him: which being told to the king, his 
admiration terminated in his fatisfaftion, and he treated 
H z him 
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him with more affection than formerly, f Qr J u , ^ 
very. Lyfimachus too, with a great mind, patuptfc 
ill ufage from the king, as from a parent. In fee jj| 
memory of this being quite effaced out of his mind' a 
the king was purfuing lome draggling enemies in IrA 
and had left his guards behind him, by reafon of fe 
fwiftnefs of his horfe, he alone attended him through 
vaft trails of fand : His brother Philip attempting be. 
fore to do the fame thing, expired in the king’s arms: 
JBut Alexander, as he was alighting from his horfe, 
wounded Lyfimachus with the point of his fpear in tie 
forehead ; fo that the blood could not be flopped, 'till 
the king, taking his diadem, bound the wound with 
it, wrapping it about his head ; which was the id 
omen of regal majeffy to Lyfimachus. After tie 
death of Alexander, when the provinces were divided 
amongft his fucceffors, the fierceft and mod wanile 
nations were affigned to him, as a perfon of the moil 
diftinguifhed valour; fo far did he bear away the palm 
of bravery above the reft, with the confent of all. 

C II A P. IV. Before the war broke out between 
Ptolemy and his allies, on the one fide, and Antigoms 
on the other, Sekucus, on a fudden, left the greater 
Afia, and came in as an additional enemy to Antigonus. 
The conduit of this gentleman too was famous, and 
his original as admirable : for his mother Laodice being 
married to Antiochus, a famous commander in Philip's 
army, feemed to herfelf, in her fleep, to have conceited 
by Apollo; and to have received a ring from the god, 
as a reward, on the flone of which an anchor was en¬ 
graved, which fhe was commanded to give to her for. 
A ring which was found next day in the bed, with tne 
fame imprefiion, made this dream very memorable i -s 
likewife the figure of an anchor that was vifible on Sc- 
leucus’s thigh, when he was born. Wherefore, when 
Seleucus was going to attend Alexander in his Perfian 
expedition, Laodice gave him this ring; informing him, 
at the fame time, of his origin. After the de..th ot 
Alexander, having fished the kingdom of the Eaft, 
built a city, and there erefted a monument of his doub.e 

extraction s for he called the city Antioch, from tr.e 

r.ar.ie 
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Lire of his father Antiochus, and confecrated the 
paces nigh the city to Apollo. The mark of his ori- 
Lj continued in his poilerity; for his fons and grand- 
L had an anchor on their thigh, as a natural proof of 
keir defcent. After the diviiion of the Macedonian 
[mpire between the great commanders of the army, he 

! irried on many wars in the eatt. He find took Baby- 
m; and having encreafed his forces by this vidtory, 
c reduced the Ba&rians. Then he marched into In¬ 
ch, which country, after Alexander’s death, as if the 
bke of llivery had been thereby taken oft' its neck, 
hid murdered its governors. One Sandraeottus was 
Ihe chief promoter of the attempt to recover liber¬ 
ty; but after obtaining the viftory, what he pretend-- 
Mto do for liberty,he turned into quite the reverfe: for 
(living pofielTcd himfelf of the government, he enftaved 
(jiofe people whom he had delivered from a foreign 
lobe. He was a perfon of low birth, but was encou- 
pged by the authority of a god to afpire to regal pow- 
pr: for having fo provoked king Alexander by his faucy 
tec, that orders were given to kill him, he fared 
pimielf by tiie fwiftnefs of his heels ; and being tired 
Rim running, as he lay fait afleep, a lion of a huge 
bulk came to him, and wiped off the fwcat that run 
ioivuhn body, with its tongue, and gently awakening 
lira, left him. Being firft inflamed with the hopes of 
kngdom by this prodigy, having drawn together 
oine bands ol robbers to hand by him, he engaged the 
iiiians to favour his new fovereignty. Afterwards, as 
e ms waging war againlt the governors of Alexander, 
»wld elephant, of a prodigious fize, came of his own 
Kord to him, and received him on his back, as if he 
“ ® een tamed by art; and was his leader in the war, 
a remarkable fighter. Sandraeottus, at the fame 
tae that Seleucus was laying the foundation of his fu- 
; Jre greatnefs, made himfelf mailer of India : and Se¬ 
at® making a league with him, and having fettled 
us affairs in the ealt, proceeded to the war againft An- 
[igonus. Wherefore all the forces of the allies being 
j 0 ® 1 ;’ a battle was fought; and in it Andg .ius loll 
“ Ic > an ^ his fon Demetrius was put to flight. But 
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the allies having put an end to the war againil the ene¬ 
my, turned their fwords once more againil themielves 
and falling out about the fpoil, are again fplit into two 
fashions. Seleucus joins Demetrius, and Ptolemy Lv- 
fimachus. Callander’s fon Philip fucceeded him; and 
thus new wars broke out as it were afrefh in Mace 
donia. 


BOOK XVt. 

A S U MM A RY of the Chatters. 

I. Antipater, the fon of Caffandcr, becomes fon id it, 
Demetrius kills Alexander, the fon of Caffanitr, or.i 
ufurps Macedonia. 

II. Demetrius defeated, and put to flight, Antifatcr lit 
parricide's ignominious death. The remarkable injhmn 
of divine vengeance upon Caffander's family. Plait- 
my's eafy death. 

III. The war between Pyrrhus and Ly/imachus. A ii- 
grejjion about the origin and the a fairs of Heracka. 

IV. The villanies of Clearchus their tyrant. 

V. Bx what methods he fecurcd his government, h hilts 
at laf by Chion and Leonidas. The fate of Heradti 
after his death. 

CHAP. I. 

A Fter the fucceilive deaths of Callander and hi; (bn 
Philip, queen Theffalonice, not long after, wai 
killed by her fon Antipater though (he conjured him 
by the breads that fuckled him, to fpare her life. Ins 
caufe of this unnatural murder was, that fhe feemed to 
have favour’d her fon Alexander mod, in the diviiion 
of her kingdom betwixt the brothers. This viumnM 
aflion was generally reckoned more attrocious, bec^re 
there was no appearance of underhand dealing on t t 
mother’s fide ; tho' after all, nothing cm excuie p.rt<- 
cide. Upon thefe accounts therefore, Alexander inren - 
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jjg t0 make war upon his brother, to revenge his mo- 
death, defired aid of Demetrius : nor did Deme¬ 
trius hefitate about the matter, but made all hafte, in 
hopes of getting the kingdom of Macedonia. But Ly- 
limachus being alarm’d at his coming, perfwaded his 
fon Antipater rather to ' be reconciled to his brother, 
than give his father's enemy an opportunity of entering 
into Macedonia. When Demetrius perceived that a 
reconciliation was begun betwixt the brothers, he took 
off Alexander by a plot, and feizing the kingdom of 
Macedonia, he affembled the army, in order to excufe 
the murder to them. Here he alledged, that Alexan¬ 
der had firft made an attempt upon him, and that he 
had only prevented treachery, not committed it: that 
he had the belt right to the crown, both in regard of 
his age, and experience, and many other refpetts; for 
his father had accompanied king Philip and Alexander 
the Great, in all their wars ; and after that had care- 
fii’ly ferved the children of Alexander, and been the 
leading man in the purfuit of the revolters. On the 
Other hand. Antipater, the grandfather of thefe young 
men, had always been, though but a minifter, much 
feverer than the kings themfelves ; but that Caffander, 
their father, was the murderer of the royal family, and 
had fpared neither women nor children ; and had not 
Hopped ’till he rooted out the whole flock of the royal 
family: that becaufe thefe villainies could not be re¬ 
venged upon Caffander himfelf, vengeance ought to be 
taken upon his fon. Wherefore, if the dead have any 
fenfe of human affairs, Philip and Alexander would not 
have the murderers of them and their iffue, but the 
avengers of them to hold the kingdom of Macedonia. 
By thefe things, the people being brought into better 
temper, he is declared king of Macedonia. Lyfima- 
thus, who was at this time diftreffed with a war againft 
Doncetes king of Thrace, that he might not be obliged 
at the fame time to fight againft him too, furrendered 
to him the other part of Macedonia, which fell to the 
tee of his fon-in-hw Antipater, and concluded a peace 
With him. r 
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CHAP, II, Wherefore, Demetrius being f™. 
ported by the whole ilrength of Macedonia, delimcd 
to invade Aha; but Ptolemy, Seleucus, and Lyfimacht? 
having found by experience in the former war, what 
ilrength unanimity gave, concluding an alliance a ft- 
cond rime, and uniting their forces, carry the war a- 
gainit Demetrius into Europe. Pyrrhus, Ling of Epire, 
joined with them as a friend and ally in this war; hop- j 
ing that Demetrius would lole Macedonia as eaiily as 
he had obtained it. Nor were his hopes vain; forW I 
ing corrupted his army, and put himfelf to flight, he! 
ieized upon the kingdom of Macedonia. In the mean 
time, Lvfunachus puts his Ion-in-law Antipater to death, 
•who complained that the kingdom had been taken from j 
him by the treachery of his father-in-law, and impri'- j 
foned his daughter Eurydice, who joined with him La 
hit complaints. And thus the whole family of Cuffm- J 
der, partly by (laughter, partly by other punifhments, 
ar.d partly by parricide, fell as fo many facriflces to (?.- 
t;?iy ti.e manes of Alexander. Demetrius alio, being J 
furrounded by lb many armies, when he might Ins • 
died honourably in the field, chofe rather igroininiodly j 
to deliver himfelf up to Seleucus. The war being end- j 
ed, Ptolemy dies with mighty reputation for his ex- ] 
picks. He, contrary to the law of nations, had re- j 
figned his kingdom, to his youngeit fon, before his in- j 
drfpofition, and had given the people a reaion for fo 
doing ; who (hewed themfelves no lefs favourable to the 
fon, in accepting of him for their king, than the father 
had (hewn himfelf kind in delivering up his kingdom to 
him. Among many other inllances of mutual duty be¬ 
tween father and fon, this had not a little conduced to 
gain the young man the affettions of the people; that 
his father, after having publickly delivered up the king¬ 
dom to his fon, had waited upon him as a private 
perfon among his guards ; and thought it more glorious 
to be the father of a king, than to enjoy any kingdom j 
whatsoever. J 

CHAP. III. But difeord, the eternal plague ol j 
equals, had ftirred up a new war between Lyfunr.Ci.uj , 

ar.u ■■ 
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and king Pyrrhus, who, a little before, had entered 
into an alliance again!! Demetrius. Lyftmachus, be- 
in? the conqueror, drove Pyrrhus out of Macedonia, 
and pofleffed himfelf of it. After that, he made war 
upon Thrace, and then upon Heraclea. The begin- 
nin<> and adventures of this city are memorable. When 
the Bccotians were infetled with a raging peftilence, the 
oracle at Delphos had anfwered them, that they ought 
to fettle a colony in the country of Pontus, and confe- 
crate it to Hercules. But, through dread of a long and 
perilous voyage, all rather choofing death in their own 
country, this expedition was negledled. Soon after the 
Phocenfians made war upon them ; and being feveral 
times defeated in this war, they were obliged to have 
recoarie to the oracle the fecond time. On this occa- 
fion anfwer was made them, that the remedy for the 
m and the peftilence was the fame. Wherefore, rai¬ 
ling a body of planters, and arriving in Pontus, they 
buiit Heraclea ; and as they made this fettlement by 
the advice of the oracle, they foon became very migh¬ 
ty and powerful. After this, the city had many wars 
again!! its neighbours, and very many inteftine broils. 
Among!! other things that were peculiarly remarkable, 
this is one. When the Athenians were mailers of all, 
and had defeated the Perfians, and laid a tax upon 
Greece and Aria for the maintenance of a fleet for the 
common fecurity, every people paid their part wil • 
j'ngly but the Heracleans ; they alone refufed to pay it,, 
in refpeft to their ancient alliances with the kings of 
Perfia. Wherefore Lamachus was fent by the Athe- 
*Sns, with an order to force from them what was de¬ 
nied, who, leaving his fhips in harbour to go and ra¬ 
vage their lands, loit all his fleet, with the greatell part 
M his army, by the violence of a fudden tempell. 
Thus, incapable of returning by fea, his fhips being 
•°‘h and not daring to return by land with fo ftnall a 
handful of men through fo many barbarous nations, 
fte people of Heraclea efteeming this a handfomer op¬ 
portunity for kindnefs than revenge, furnifh him with 
mcn and proviftons, and lent him home ; thinking- 
toe laying their country ivafte no lob, if they could 
H s mul e 
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make thole their friends that had been formerly their 


enemies. 


CHAP. IV. Among many other calamities which 
they fuffered, they fell likewife under the rod of ty¬ 
ranny. For when the populace violently demanded’?, 
remillion of all debts, and an equal diftribution of the 
lands, the matter being long debated in the fenate, 
when no final refolution could be agreed upon relating 
to it, at laft they begged r.ffiftance again!! the commons, 
grown wanton by too much eafe, from Timotheus, the 
Athenian general, and afterwards Epaminondas, the 
Theban general. But both refufmg them, they betook 
themfelves to Clearchus, whom they themfelves had 
forced into banifhment. So great was their diihefs, 
that they were neceffirated to recal him, whom they had 
exiled from his country, to its relief. But Clearchus, 
whom his exile had rendered more loofe and diffolute, 
thi-Hng this diffention a proper opportunity for feizing 
the government, he firft of all had a private conference 
with° Mithridates, the enemy of his country, and obli¬ 
ges himfelf to put the kingdom into his hands, fo foon 
as he was reftored to his country, upon condition he 
would make him his deputy. But afterwards he turned 
the treacherous plot he had laid again!! his country a- 
gain!! Mithridates himfelf: for, upon his return from 
banifhment to be, as it were, mediator in thofe diflen- 
tions at home, at the time appointed to deliver the ci¬ 
ty to Mithridates, he feiv.ed him, with his friends, and 
did not difmifs him without a very large ranfom. As 
he made by this adlion his friend his enemy, fo, in- 
ftead of defending the caufe of the fenate, he became 
the patron of the people ; and not only inflamed the 
commons again!! thofe who had recalled him from ex¬ 
ile, coven him this power, and placed him in the cita¬ 
del, but likewife committed the mod brutal cruelties a 
tyrant could be guilty of. Wherefore, calling the peo¬ 
ple to an affembly, he f-:id. He would no longer fuppo-t 
the fenate in the exercife of their opprefhon of the 
commons, bat would interpofe if they perfeveredffl 
their former '■-uelties. That if they thought tnemldvt> 
able to oppole the infolence of the fenators, he woun 
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depart with his foldiers, becauie he would not concern 
jdnfclf in their civil difTentions : But if they diftrufted 
their own ftrength, he wouldnotbe wanting to efpoufe 
their quarrels. Therefore they might deliberate amongft 
themfelves whether they would have him to retire, or 
to toy with them to ftand by their intereft. The com¬ 
mons, flattered by thefe fair fpeeches, confer the fove- 
reignty upon him, and, in their wrath againft the fe- 
nate’s power, give themfelves up, with their wives and 
children, to the flavery of a tyrannical government. 
So Clearchus apprehended fixty fenators, and put them 
into chains, (for the reft had efcaped.} The populace 
rejoiced that the fenate was ruined, especially by the 
perfon whom they had called in to be their defender,, 
and (hat, by a reverie of fortune, the affiftnnce they 
expected to find, had turned to their deftruftion. 
Whilit Clearclius threatened death every where, he 
nifed the price of ranfom ; and having received a 
great Ann of money, upon promifing to withdraw 
them privately from the violence of the people, cheated 
them at once of their lives and fortunes. 

CHAP. V. Afterwards, being informed that war 
was preparing againft him by thofe who had made their 
efcape, feveral cities being moved by pity to engage 
in their afliftance, he manumitted their flaves. And 
that nothing might be wanting to compleat the diftrefs 
of the moil honourable families, already reduced to 
the moft mifcrable plight, he obliges their wives and 
daughters to marry their flaves, by threatening death- 
to iuch as ref:fed, that he might render them more 
faithful to himfelf, and more violent againft their ma- 
Scri. But fuch a difmal marriage was more frightful to 
the matrons than death ; wheiefore many kill them- 
fslves before the wedding, having firft murdered their 
new fpoufes, and, by an honourable death, deliver 
themtelves from the miferies of an ignominious life. 
Afcr this a battle is fought, in which rhe tyrant be¬ 
ing viftorious, he drags the captive fenators in triumph 
before the faces of the people. Returning to the city, 
tome he imprifons, others he puts to the rack, and o- 
H 6 theis 
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tiers lie kills. No place in the city was free fron 
marks of the tyrant’s cruelty. Infolence is added to hi 
cruelty, arrogance to his inhumanity. For fometime: 
his fuccefs fo elevated him, that he forgot he was t 
man, and called himfelf a fon of Jupiter. A golder 
eagle was carried before him as a badge of his defcem 
when he went through the ftreets. He wore a fcarlei 
robe and buskins, fuch as kings wear in tragedies, arc 
a crown of gold upon his head. He likewife calls hi 
fon Thunder, that he might impofe upon the gods, r.01 
only by lies, but by names. Two very noble youths, 
Chion, and Leonides, being highly incenfed to fee him 
dare to behave with fuch indolence, refolve upon hi< 
death. Thefe were the difciples of Plato the philofo- 
pher, who being defirous to exert, in favour of their 
country, the virtue to which they'' were daily trained up 
by their maker, place fifty of their kinfmen in ambdli 
as fo man)’ clients : they, as if they had quarrel¬ 
led, go into the citadel to the tyrant as to their 
king, that he might decide the difference, and they 
were eafily admitted, upon account of their old fami- 
li irity. But while the tyrant very attentively heard 
one of them that fpoke foil, he is killed by the other. 
They however- were overpowered by the guards, their 
friends coming too late to their sfliilance. Wherefore 
fo it happened that the tyrant indeed was Plain, but 
their country’ was not delivered. For Satyrus, the bro¬ 
ther of Clearchus, in the fame manner ufurps the go¬ 
vernment, and for many years the Heracleans groaned 
under a fucceffion of tyrants. 


BOOK 
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BOOK XVII, 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I. Ibt tragical end of king Lftmachus. 

II. After having loft fifteen children, he falls in battle. 
Selaicus is treacheroufiy ftain by Ptolemy, who courts 
tk f iinijhip of Pyrrhus. 

JII. A digrfjfioti about the kingdom and kings of Epire. 
the ’■carious fortune of Pyrrhus. 

CHAP. I. 

M UCH about this time there was an earthquake 
in the regions near the Hellefpont and the Cher- 
for.de. Lyfimachia, a city built two and twenty years 
before by Lyfimachus, was totally overthrown. This 
dreadful omen forboded difmal things to Lyfimachus 
and his family, as the deftruftion of his kingdom, and 
the defolation of the haraffed provinces round about 
him. Nor was the prodigy unfulfilled ; for in a Ihort 
lime after he poifonc-d his fon Agathocles, (whom he 
had appointed to fucceed him in the kingdom, and by 
whom he had carried on feveral wars with honour and 
isccef) by means of his ftep-mother, not only forget¬ 
ting the father, but putting off the man. This was 
the f.rfi ftep to his ruin, the beginning of his misfor¬ 
tunes : for this murder was followed with that of feve- 
nl noblemen whom he facrificed to his revenge, be- 
caile they lamented the fate of the young prince ; 
wherefore both thofe who furvived this (laughter, and 
the commanders of his armies, revolted very fall from 
him to Seleucus, and prevailed with that king, whofe 
ambition made him inclinable enough to embark in fuch 
adefign, to declare war againil Lyfimachu=. This was 
the b.d difpute that happened betwixt the fellow fol- 
d:er, of Alexander, and was referved, as it were, by 
krtune for an example. Lyfimachus was fevcnty and 
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four, Seleucus feventy feven ; but at this great age each 
of them had youthful (pints, and was intoxicated wiA 
an infatiable loft of power : for tho’ they two alone en¬ 
joyed the whole world, yet they thought themfdves 
confined within very narrow bounds, and they meafar. 
ed their lives, not by the years they had lived, but by 
the accelfions they had made to their empire. 

C H A P. II. In that war Lyfimachus, after be 
had loft by various misfortunes fifteen children, dyin? 
with no fmall bravery, was fuperadded as the lift heap 
to the ruin of his family. Seleucus, oveijoyed at to 
great a victory, and what he thought more than a vie- 
torv, his being the only one of all Alexander’s friends 
that was left, boafts that this was brought about, not 
by human means, but divine afliftance, little forefeeing 
that he himfelf was in a fhort time to be an example 
of the uncertainty of human affairs : for after feven 
months were expired, he was perfidioafly murdered by 
Ptolemy, whofe filler he had married j and thus not 
only loft the kingdom of Macedonia, which he h-.d ta¬ 
ken from Lyfimachus, but his life alfo. Ptolemy being 
in high efteem with the people, both for the fake of 
his father, Ptolemy the Great, whofe memory was Ml 
dear to them, and for the reputation he had acquired 
by revenging the caufe of Lyfimachus, firft refclves 
to engage the Tons of Lyfimachus in his intefeft, and 
for this end asks their mother Arfinoe in marriage, pro- 
mifing to adopt them for his Tons, that upon his lucceed- 
ing their father in the throne, they might not dare to 
attempt any thing againft him, either out of reverence 
to their mother, or regard to the name of father. He 
defires too, by letter, an agreement with his brother, the 
king of Egypt; declaring that he laid afide all refent- 
ment for being deprived by him of his f.ther’s king¬ 
dom, and that he would not any longer feck that from 
a brother wnich he had more honourably got from his 
father's enemy. And with all his art flatters humenes 
and Antigonm, the fons of Demetrius, and Antioclius, 
the fon of Seleucus, with whom he was hue to have a 
war, leil a tiiird enemy fhould join againft him. But 
neither was Pyrrhus, king of Epirus, neglected, who 
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fis of very great conTid.era.tion to which fide foever he 
tamed; and who, having entertained hopes of topping 
them all, offered himfelf to all parties. Wherefore, 
being refolved to aflift the Tarentines againft the Ro- 
he borrows of Antigonus tops to tranfport his 
army into Italy, money from Antiochus, who was bet¬ 
ter fumifhed with wealth than men, and from Ptolemy 
fome Macedonian troops. But Ptolemy, who could 
jot put any colour upon his delay, upon pretence that 
he wanted them himfelf, fent five thoufand foot, four 
tlioufand horfe, and fifty elephants, for the fpace of 
two years fervice, and no longer. To return thefe 
obligations, Pyrrhus efpoufes Ptolemy’s daughter, leaves 
him the guardian of his kingdom in his abfence, and 
makes peace with all his neighbours, that he might not 
leave his kingdom expofed to his enemies, by carrying 
all the flower of his men into Italy. 

CHAP. III. But fihee we have mentioned E- 
pire, it will not be amifs to fay a little about the firft 
fife of that kingdom. The kingdom of the Moloffi 
was the firft in that country. Afterwards Pyrrhus, the 
fon of Achilles, having loft his father’s kingdom, dur¬ 
ing his abfence at the Trojan war, fettled in thofe 
parts, the inhabitants of which were firft called Pyrrhi- 
<ke, and afterwards Epirotae. Now Pyrrhus coming in- 
;o the temple of Dodonian Jove to confulthim, carried 
off from thence by force Larafia, the grand-daughter of 
Hercules, by the marriage of whom he had eight chil¬ 
dren. His daughters he difpofed of in marriage to the 
neighbouring kings, and made himfelf very ftrong by 
thofe alliances. He gave to Helenas, the fon of king 
Priam, the kingdom of Chaonia, for his Angular in- 
doftry, and Andromache, the widow of Hedtor, for 
wife, whom be himfelf h id received in marriage in the 
divifion of the Trojan fpoil; and a fhort time after he 
perifhed at Delphi, by the perfidy of Oreftes, the fon 
of Agamemnon, and at the altars of the gods. His 
fon Pplis fucceeded him. After that the kingdom de¬ 
volved, by order of fucceffion, upon Arrybas, to whom, 
“dngt.'.e only one left of that noble family, and an or- 
paan, tutors were afligned by the public appointment 

for 
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for the care of his education and his protefh'on. Beiiw 
fere to Athens to be trained up in the fciences, he was 
as much more acceptable to his people than his a nee- 
hors, as he was more learned than them. He was the 
firh that eilablilhed laws and a fenate, yearly magi, 
hrates, and a regular form of government. And as 
Pyrrhus had procured them a fettlement, fo Arrybas 
introduced politenefs among them. Neoptolemus was 
his fon, of whom defeended Olympias, the mother of 
Alexander the Great, and Alexander, who, after him, 
had the kingdom of Epire, and died in a war carried 
on by him in Italy againft the Brutians. After his death 
his brother AElacides fucceeded in the kingdom, who, 
by wearying his people with continual wars againft the 
Macedonians, contracted the diflike of his i'utjefk 
and being banilhed on that account, left Pyrrhus, his 
only fon, in his kingdom, very young, who was like- 
wife, through hatred to his father, fought after by the 
people to be put to death ; but being privately con¬ 
veyed away into Illyrium, was committed to the care 
of" Beroa, wife to king Glaucus, v, ho was herfelf too 
of the family of the ./Eacidte. There the king, either 
moved by companion of his hard fortune, or dimmed 
by the carefles of the infant, protected him a lor.g 
time againft Callander, king of Macedonia, v.ho de¬ 
manded him with menaces of war; adding like wife, 
for his further fecurity, the favour of adoption. This 
made fuch an impreffion upon the Epirotm, that their 
hatred was changed into pity, and they recalled him in¬ 
to his kingdom at eleven years of age, giving him 
guardians that were to manage the public affairs t.i! he 
came of age. Afterwards, whilfl he was yet young, he 
waged many wars, and, by a continued train of fuc- 
cefs, became fo confiderable, that he alone wis ioukcJ 
upon as capable of protecting the Tarentines againitthe 
Romans. 
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BOOX XVIII. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters^ 

' 

I, Pyrrhus ajjifts the Tarentir.es againfl the Romans. Vo* 
if,us L/svinus fghts him, and is defeated. 

II, Toe Romans difmifs the Carthaginian troops. A peace 
ii concluded with Pyrrhus. He pojfejfes himjelf of Si * 
cilt. 

HI. A digrejjion about the origin of Carthage, and alfo 
of Siion and Tyre. 

IV. Elifa, othernuife called Dido, privately departs from 
icr brother Pygmalion. 

V. Lands at Cyprus, afterwards is driven upon the 
wap of Afic, and builds Carthage. 

VI. She lays violent hands upon hcrfelf. The hihuman 
fe-iafitio/i of the Carthaginians. 

VII. The overthrow of the Carthaginians in Sardinia. 
The cruelty of Maleus to his fon Cartalo, and bis tra - 
pal end. 

CHAP. I. 

P Yrrhus, king of F.plru?, being importuned by fre¬ 
quent embattles from the Tarentines, to which 
"ere added the intreaties of the Samnites and Lucani- 
ms, who Iikewife defired aflillance from him againfl: 
tie Romans, was induced, not fo much by the iollici- 
tanons of tliefe people, as by the hopes of making 
himfelf abfolute matter of Italy, to promife to come 
""idi an army. His inclinations being once turned that 
'ray, the examples of his anceftors began to drive him 
Wt into it, being refolved not to make a more incon- 
Merable figure in the world than Alexander his uncle, 
"no had formerly defended the fame Tarentines again!! 
tne Brutians; nor appear inferior to Alexander the 
re.t, who, making a long and remote excurfion from, 
h- native country, brought the Eaft under fubjeftion 

to 
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to him. Wherefore, his fon Ptolemy being left guar, 
dian of his kingdom, tho’ but fifteen years old, he 
lands his army in the harbour of Tarentum, having 
taken along with him his two fons, Alexander and He- 
lenus, for a confolation to him in this foreign expedi¬ 
tion. Upon hearing of his arrival, the Roman ctmfui, 
Valerius Lsonius, in all hade draws forth his army in¬ 
to the field, that he might bring him to a battle before 
he was joined by his allies. Nor did the king decline 
an engagement, tho’ he was inferior in numbers; but 
the appearance of the elephants, to which they had 
not before been ufed, firft ftruck the Romans, who as 
yet had the better, with amazement, and afterwards 
made them quit the field : fo that thefe monftrous ani¬ 
mals of the Macedonians all on a fudden conquered 
die conquerors. But the enemy had a coftly victory; 
for both Pyrrhus himfelf was grievoufly wounded, and 
A great part of his army put to the fword; fo that his 
joy for this vidtory was lefs than his glory. Many ci¬ 
ties, following the fuccefs of this battle, furrender 
themfelves to Pyrrhus. Among the reft the city of Lo- 
cri betrays the Roman garifon, and revolts to Pyrrhus. 
Out of the booty Pyrrhus fent back to Rome, without 
any ranfom, two hundred foldiers who were taken 
prifoners, that the Romans, after they had proved his 
courage, might likewife have an example of his gene- 
rofity. Then, fome days after, when the army of the 
allies was come up, he again engaged with the Ro¬ 
mans, in which his fuccefs was not different from that 
in the former battle. 

CHAP. II. In the mean time Mugo, the Lar- 
thaginian general, being fent to the afliff’.r.ce of the 
Romans with an hundred and twenty fhips, went to 
the fenate, and dec! red, that the Carthaginians bore 
it with no {mall concern, that they lhould be dilrre e 
in Italy by a foreign prince } for which reafon t e y 
had fent him, that as they were attacked by a foreign 
force, fo they might be affifled by a foreign power- 
Thanhs were returned to the Carthaginians by the te¬ 
rn te, and the auxiliaries fent back. But Mr-gO) W1 ^ 
Carthaginian cunning, goes privately to Pyrrhus a 
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mediator from the Carthaginians, but in reality to 
(bund his intentions with relation to Sicily 5 for there 
was a report that he was fent for by the inhabitants of 

that ifland. The Carthaginians fent afliflance to the 
Romans for this reafon, that Pyrrhus might be kept 
Rom paffing into Sicily by a war againft the Romans 
in Italy. In th,e mean time Fabricius Lucinus being 
fent embaffador by the Roman fenate, made peace 
with Pyrrhus. Cineas being fent to Rome by Pyrrhus 
to ratify this treaty with great prefents, found none 
who would give them admittance into their houfes.' 
There was a like inllance of the Roman moderation at 
the fame time ; for the embafladors who were fent by 
the fenate to king Ptolemy in Egypt, refufed the pre¬ 
fents which that king offered them j and fome few 
days after this had happened, they were invited to a 
fplendid entertainment* and prefented with crowns of 
gold, which they then received in compliment to his 
majefty, but placed next day upon the ftatues of the 
king. Wherefore, when Cineas brought word to Pyr- 
ihus that the peace with the Romans was embaraffed 
by the conduct of Appius Claudius, being asked by 
Pyrrhus what fort of a city Rome was, he anfwered, 
it appeared to him a city of kings. After this the 
embafladors of Sicily came and delivered up the domi¬ 
nion of the whole Ifland to Pyrrhus, which had been 
extremely harafled by continual wars with the Cartha¬ 
ginians. Wherefore, leaving his fon Alexander at Lo- 
cri, and the cities of his allies well fecured by ftrong 
garifons, he tranfported his army into Sicily. 

CH AP. III. Having mentioned the Carthagini¬ 
ans, it is proper to fay fomething of their original, and 
for that effeft we muft trace them back to. their founders 
the Tyrians, who were a very unfortunate people. 
The nation of the Tyrians was founded by the Phceni- 
Clans > w ho being harafled by earthquakes, left their 
country, and fettled firft nigh the Aflyrian lake, and 
l°on after upon the fea coaft, building a city there, 
which, from the plenty of fifh, they called Sidon. Ma¬ 
ny years after, being conquered by the king of the Af- 
womans, getting away by their Ihips, they built the 

city 
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city Tyre, before the taking of Troy. Then bein» fa- 
tigued by long and various wars with the Perfians, they 
were indeed victorious, but their hrength being i m . 
paired, they fuffered a moll bafe treatment from their 
flave c , who were now grown very numerous. For they 
entering into a confpiracy, kill all their mailers, and, 
in Ihort, all who were free, and po(Telling themfelves 
of the city, feize upon the houfes of their mailers, 
took upon them the government, marry their 
wives, and beget what they themfelves were not, free¬ 
men. Among fo many thoufands, there was one Have 
of a milder difpofition, who companions ted the hard 
fortune of his aged mailer, and his little fon, and treat¬ 
ed them, not with brutal violence, but humanity 
and pity. Wherefore having put them out of thews;, 
as if they had been flain ; when the flaves came to de¬ 
liberate about the Hate of their government, and were 
at lift refolved to cleft a king out of their own body, 
and to make choice of him, as mod acceptable to the 
gods, who Ihould foil dilcover the riling fun ; he ac¬ 
quaints his mailer Strato, whom he had hid, w:th this 
determination ; and being inftru&ed by him, after they 
were all come about midnight into one plain, the 'reft 
looking towards the eall, he alone looked toward the 
weft. This was thought madnefs by the reft, to look 
for the rifrng fun in the weft : but when day began to 
advance, and the fun began to gild the higheft eminen¬ 
ces of the city, whilfl others were waiting to fee the 
fun himfelf, he ft rid (hewed them all the fun-lhine upon 
the towers and pinnacles of the city. This feemea to 
be above the reach of a Have’s invention; and upon 
their defiring, to know his inflruftor, he confelfed that 
he had learned it of his mailer. 1 hen it appearec 
how much the genius of freemen excelled that ot 
and how much.- the latter might furpafs the other if 
wickednefs, though not in wifdom. Wherefore a par¬ 
don was granted the old man and his fon; and the) 
thinking them faved by the favour, of fome god, moot 
Strato king. After his death, the kingdom defcondec 
to his fon, and fo to his pofterity. This villainy of tm 
flaves was every where taken notice of, and apprehendec 
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[j e a dreadful precedent; wherefore Alexander 
the Great, when fome time after he carried on his wars 
in the call, as if he had been a revenger for the pub- 
lick fecurity of mankind, after he had taken their city, 
/ratified all thofe who furvived the war, in memory 
of this deteftable maffacre. He only faved the family 
of Strato unviolated, and reftored the crown to his po- 
ilerity, and peopled the ifland with new inhabitants, 
bom free, and not guilty of any crimes; that the race 
of lin es being totally extirpated, the city might be 
railed from quite a new Hock. 

CHAP. IV. The Tyrians being, by the direfli- 
OK of Alexander, new founded, quickly became confi- 
derable by their frugality and indufhy. Before the 
murder of their mailers by the flaves, being rich and 
numerous, they had fent a colony into Africa, and built 
prior; during which, their king Matgo died at Tyre, 
leaving Pygmalion his fon, and his daughter Elififa, a 
virgin of Angular beauty, his heirs. The people put 
the government into the hands of Pygmalion, when he 
was but a boy. Elifla married her uncle Acerbas, priefl 
of Hercules, which was the next dignity to that of 
king. He had prodigious concealed wealth : he did 
notleep it in his houi'e, but he had buried his gold, 
for fear of the king, in the earth. This, though no 
one knew the matter certainly, common fame buzz’d 
about; which excited the avarice of Pygmalion to fuch 
a degree, that forgetting the laws of humanity, he 
murdered his uncle and fou-in-law, without any regard 
to natural sffeftion. Elifla. could not endure her bro¬ 
ker on this account for a long time : and at lafl, con¬ 
cealing her refentment, and afTuming a chearful look, 
be privately contrived how to make her efcape, im- 
perting her defign to fome of the leading men in the 
city, who fhe thought had the fame averfion to the 
king, and an equal defire of getting out of his reach. 
Then fhe accoils her brother in this cunning manner. 
She pretends that fhe had a ftrong inclination to remove 
to his palace, that her hufband’s houfe might no more 
tevive in her, who was defirous to forget him, the re¬ 
membrance of her former grief, nor the dil'mal velliges 

of 
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of his memory, anymore occur toher eyes. Pygmalion 
heard thefe words pf his filter with joy, imagining that 
Acerbas’s gold would come along with her to him: but 
Elifla, about twilight, puts.the fervants he fent to affltl 
her in her removal, with all her riches, aboard fomj 
fhips; and launching out into the main, makes them 
throw into the lea loads, of land wrapt in covers: then 
crying and invoking Acerbas with a mournful voice 
fhe begs he would favourably receive his riches, and ac¬ 
cept of them as a funeral oblation, which had been the 
caufe of his mafia ere. Then, fhe addreffed the fervants 
and fays, that ihe had formerly wifhed for death, but 
that cruel torments awaited them from the tyrant, who 
had difappointed his avarice of thofe treafures, in hopes 
of getting which, he had committed parricide. This] 
fpeech ftruck fuch terror into them all, that they were 
very glad to accompany her in her expedition. Several 
bodies of the fenators, who were ready againll that 
night, having offered a facrifice to Hercules, whole 

f trieft Acerbas had been, feek a new habitation by vo¬ 
luntary exile. 

CHAP. V. The Hie of Cyprus was the firft place 
of their landing, where the pried of Jupiter, with his 
wife and children, by the admonition of the gods, 
joined himfelf to Elifla, as the partner of her fortune ; 
ftipulating the perpetual honour of the priellhood to 
himfelf, and his defendants. This offer was taken for 
a dear omen of good fuccefs. It was a cuftom among 
the Cyprians, to lend their young women, before their 
marrf ge, upon certain days, to the fea-lhore, to pur- 
chafe themfefves portions by proftitution, and to make 
oblations to Venus for their future chadity. Where¬ 
fore about fourfeore virgins of this number being feized, 
are, by Elifla.’s orders, carried aboard her fhips, that 
her men might have wives, and people her city. In 
the mean time, Pygmalion having got notice of his 
fitter's flight, prepared to purfue her with impious war; 
but he was diflwaded from it by the entreaties of his 
mother, and the threats of the gods : for the prophets 
told him that he fhould not efcape unpunilhed, if he 
went about to hinder the railing of a city, which fltould 
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one day become, the greateft in the wodd. By this 
means, the fugitives had fome refpite: fo that Eliflk 
iniving in a bay of Africa, engages the inhabitants of 
the place, who were glad to fee ftrangers, and defirous 
to barter commodities with them, in her intereft; and 
then purchafing as much ground as could be covered by 
an ox’s hide, where fhe might refrelh her fatigued 
companions, ’dll fhe could conveniently go away, fhe 
ordered the hide to be cut into very fmall parts, and 
thus covers a greater compafs of ground than fhe had 
apparently demanded; whence that place took the 
mme of Byrfa. Thenthe neighbours flocking in, to 
fell many things to the ftrangers, in hopes of gain, took 
op their habitations with them, and thus formed the 
(hee of a city. Embafiadors from Utica likewife brought 
ptefents to them, as to their relations, and encouraged 
them to build a city there, where they had made this 
ocdional defeent. The Africans too had a great in¬ 
dination to detain the ftrangers ; wherefore all agreeing 
ia the point, Carthage is built, an annual tribute being 
fired for the ground on which it was planted. In digg¬ 
ing the foundations of this city, an ox’s head was 
found, which was Indeed a prefage of a fruitful coun¬ 
try bat of a city that would be forced to labour hard, 
and always continue in a ftate of flavery; for which 
reafon, the city was removed to another place. There 
too an horfe’s head being found, which was an omen 
that the people would be warlike and powerful, and 
confequently portended a lucky fltuation to this city ; 
!ad therefore the neighbouring nations, invited by their 
good opinion of it, crowded into this new city, fb that 
a a little time, both the buildings were greatly en¬ 
vied, and the people grown very numerous. 

CHAP. VI. The Carthaginians being now pow¬ 
erful, and in a flourifhing condition by their fuccefs, 
Hiarbas king of the Maxitanians fending for ten of the 
chief men of Carthage to him, asked Elifla in marriage, 
dueatning to carry war into their territories, if he was 
'jrfufod. They fearing to tell the queen this meflage 
feftly, ufed the Carthaginian cunning with her, tel- 
her, that the king defired fome one to inftrudl him 

and 
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and his Africans in a mor^polite way of life; butwhi 
would confent to.leave their relations, and go to barba 
rians, who lived ib fuch a favage manner ? Then be 
ing rebuked by the queen for refilling a hard life forth 
benefit of their country, to which they owed their ver] 
life itfelf, if occalion required, they difcovered thi 
king’s meffage, faying, foe herielf mull do what & 
enjoined others, if foe would fectire her city. Beiq 
taken in by this fubtle contrivance, after foe had fo 
fome time called upon the name of her hufoand Acer 
bas, with many tears, and much lamentation, foe a 
laft replied, that foe would go whither the fete of he 
city called her. Taking three months for this purpofe 
foe erefted a pile in the remoteft part of the city, (hi 
killed many facrifices, as if foe intended to appeafe thi 
gholt of her hufoand, and make her propitiator)' offer 
mgs to him, before foe married ; and taking a fword, 
foe mounts the pile, and then looking back to the 
people, kid, that foe would go to her hufoand, as the) 
had ordered her; and fo put an end to her life with 
this fword. As long as Carthage remained unconquer’dj 
foe was adored as a goddefs. This city was built fo 
venty two years before Rome ; and as the bravery ol 
its inhabitants made it famous in war abroad, fo was ita 
inward peace difturbed by various civil feuds and com¬ 
motions. When among other calamities, they wen 
infelled by a peflilence, they had recourfe to a moll 
bloody execrable piece ol fuperltition. For they facrt 
ficed men as vidtims, and brought children (whofe ag( 
ufes to move the companion even of enemies) to thi 
altars, and fuppiicated the favour of the gods with till 
blood of thole innocents, for whofe prefervation thi 
gods ufed chiefly to be worfoipped by other nations. 

CHAP. VII. Wherefore drawing the indignnd 
on of the gods upon them by fuch an abominable deed 
after they had fought fucceisfully for a long time in Si 
cily, the feat of the war being removed into Sardinia 
they were routed in a great battle, and loft the create 
part of their army. For this reafon they fentenccd t( 
banifoment their general Malchus, under-whole condud 

they had conquered a great part of Sicily, and per 

' forniet 
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^ned feveral glorious exploits againft the Africans, 
jdwith him the remainder of thetarmy that was left 
^ The foldiers refenting this heinoufly, fend de- 
oties to Carthage, to infift, in the firlt place, on their 
jtarn, and their pardon for their bad fortune in the 
0 . ’and then to declare, that what they could not 
jbtain by entreaties, they-would force by their arms. 
Roth the prayers and threats of the deputies being 
Mited, fome days after, going aboard their fhips, 
ley come armed to the city, - and there call gods and 
to witnefs, that they came not to deftroy, but to 
itcorer their native country; and to fhew their country¬ 
men, that not their valour, but their fortune only had 
Med them in the former war. Cutting off all fupplies 
60m the town, and clofely befieging it, they reduced 
lie Carthaginians to the utmoft defpair. In the mean 
time, Cartalo, the fon of Malchus the exiled general. 
Burning from Tyre to his father’s camp, whither he 
bl been fent by the Carthaginians to carry the tithes 
of the Sicilian plunder to Hercules, which his father 
ill taken; and being fent for by his father, he return’d 
his anfwer, that he would perform the duties of pub- 
lid religion before thofe of a more private nature and 
obligation. Tho’ his father was highly offended at this 
reply, yet he durft not offer any violence to his fon in 
lus (acred character. Some days after, Cartalo having 
tied liberty from the people to go, returning to his 
ither, and appearing before all the people, dreffed in 
brief, and bedecked with the ribbands of his prieftly 
fc, his father took him alkie, and faid, How durll 
4 m, moft unnatural villain, come into the prefence of 
hmany of thy miferable countrymen, dreffed up with 
We golden trappings, and enter, as it were in tri- 
■ph, this fad and mournful camp, with ai! the badges 
of peaceful profperity about thee ? Couldft thou fhew 
thy finery no where elfe ? Was there no fitter place for 
ifplaying this magnificence, than this, where thou 
tJnh behold nothing but the miferies of thy father, and 
til the marks of diltrefsful banifhment ? Why lhould I 
•Wion it, that not many days ago, when I fent for 
lW, thou aidft infolently defpife, I will not fay thy 
I father, 
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father, but the general of thy country ? Befides, 
elfe does thou bear about with thee in that p 
and thofe crowns, but the titles of my vidories ? «he 
fore frnce you acknowledge nothing in thy father ] 
the name of an exile, I fhall confiaer myfelf as a gc 
ral more than a father, and will make an example 
thee, that no fon may hereafter dare to make fport 
the misfortunes of a father. And accordingly hecc 1 
manded him, with all his pageantry, to be nailed to 
very high croft, in the fight or -the city. A few da] 
afeer, he took Carthage, and affembling the people, ; 
complained of the injuftice of his banifhment, pled 
neceffity of making war; and tells them, that be! 
content with his vidory, and with the punilhment 
thofe who had been the authors of their country 
{cry, he gave a free pardon for this infamous bani 
ment to all the reft. And accordingly ten fenators b 
ir.g put to death, he reftored the city to its former co 
futution and laws. And not long after, being neeui 
of afpiring to the fovereignty, he was juflly punifhe 
for his double parricide. Mago fucceeded him as g 
ncral, by whofe induftry the Carthaginians were railt 
confiderably in power, wealth, and militar)' glory. 


BOOK XIX. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I. Tiafdrubal and Amilcar fucceed Mago the general eft 
Carthaginians• Hafdrubal dies in Sardinia. 
cilian nxar, and embajjy of the Perfians. 

II. Abe total cnertbro-M of the Carthaginian arm) 
Sicily. 

III. Itnilco, the commander of tbefe forces, retunn 
Carthage , and kills bimfeif in a defperate fit- 
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CHAP. I. 

M AGO the Carthaginian general, who was the 
firfi that, by introducing military difcipline into 
his country, laid the foundations of the Carthaginian 
power! after having improved the ftrength of that 
Ilate, no lefs by cultivating the art of war, than by his 
valour, died, leaving two fons behind him, Afdrubal 
and Hamilcar, who purfuing the Heps of their father, 
were heirs to his greatnefs'and bravery, as well as to his 
fortune. They commanded in chief in the Sardinian 
wars; and in that againil the Africans likewife, occa- 
iioned by their demanding the ground-rent of their city, 
as due for many years. But as the caufe of the Afri¬ 
cans was more juft, fo their fuccefs was better ; and 
the war was not ended by arms, but by the payment 
of the money. Afdrubal being wounded, died, and 
left the command of the army to his brother. The 
general grief for him throughout the city, his deven 
Dictatorlhips and four triumphs, rendered his death re¬ 
markable : And the courage of the enemy grew upon 
it, as if the fpirit of the Carthaginians had expired 
with their general. Wherefore the people of Sicily, 
harraffed by the continual depredations of the Cartha¬ 
ginian;, flying to Leonidas, brother to the king of the 
Spartans, for afliftance ; a war broke out, which con¬ 
tinued for a long time, with various fuccefs. During 
tlaefe tranfadfions, embafi'udors came from Darius king 
of the Perfians, to Carthage, who brought an edidt, 
forbidding the Carthaginians to offer human facrifices, 
and eat dog’s flefh ; and commanding them not to bury 
their dead in the earth, but to bum them : and at the 
kme time they begg’d their aftiftance againil Greece, 
upon which Darius was about to make war. But the 
Carthaginians refufing their laft requeft, on account of 
tne wars they were engaged in with their neighbour*, 
that they might not appear refolved to grant them no¬ 
tag, they readily complied with the king’s pleafure 
•0 tne reft. 

I 2 
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CHAP. H. In the mean time, Hatnilcar in.5 
killed in the war of Sicily, leaving three Tons, Irr.ilco, 
Hanno, and Gifco. Hafdrubal alio had the fame iv.-r, 
her of fons, Hannibal, Hafdrubal, and Sappho, They 
had, at this time, the management of the Cartliat;- 
jiian afiairs, They made war upon the Mauritanians 
_and Numidians, and compelled the Africans to give up 
to the Carthaginians their pretenfions to a tribute for 
the ground-rent of their city. But fuch a numerous fa¬ 
mily of commanders being dangerous to a free fate, 
becaufe they managed and determined every thing as 
they pleafed, an hundred judges'were chofen out of the 
fenators, who, upon the return of the general from the 
war, lhould call them to account for their conduit j 
that by this check they might be awed into a regard to 
j cilice, and the laws of their country, in the exercife 
of their command in war. In Sicily, Imilco fucceeded 
as general to Hamilcar j who after having obtained fe- 
vend viftories, both by land and fea, and reduced ma¬ 
ny cities, had, at lafl, the misfortune on a fudden to 
lofe his army by a peMence. When 
to .Carthage", the city mourned, and 
tvith lamentations, as if it had been furprized by an 
enemy: private houfes were fhut up ; nay, all the 
temples of the gods too j and all religious ceremonies, 
and all private offices were fufpended. Then they nil 
crowd to the harbour, and enquire after their friends, 
of thofe few that had furvived the calamity, as they 
came afhore. But when they who w'ere as yet not with¬ 
out hopes, and in fufpenfe between fear and expedi¬ 
tion, were allured of the misfortunes of their relation; j 
then were heard every where the groans of an afflifted 
people, the mournful howlings and complaints of un¬ 
happy mothers. 

C H A P. III. In this general confufion, the poor 
general lands in a fordid habit, like that which fa' es 
w ear, and at the fight of him the mourning crowd ga¬ 
thered round him. He, lifting up his hands to heaven, 
fometimes bewailed his osvn fate, and fometimes the 
publick misfortune ; and fometimes he accufed the goes 
for taking from him the honour of fo many glorious 
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atchievements in the war, and the trophies of fo many 
victories, which they theinfelves had given him, and 
deiTxoying a gallant army, that had taken fo many 
cities, and routed its enemies fo often by fea and 
land, not by war, but a plague. However,- this con- 
folation he brought to his countrymen, that the enemy 
mkht rejoice, but could not glory in their calamity ; 
Cnee they could not pretend that they had flain thofe 
who fell, or driven back thofe that were returned: 
that the booty they had found in their abandoned 
cimp, could not be pointed out by them as the fpoil of 
a conquered enemy, but fuch as had fallen into their 
hands by the accidental deaths of the owners, none be¬ 
ing left to claim it: that as to the enemy, they had 
come oft' conquerors; and it was by the plague only, 
that they were conquered. Yet what grieved him to 
the heart was, that he could not die with thofe brave 
men, and was preferved, not to enjoy the pleafures of 
life, but to be the fport of cruel deftiny. But fince he 
had brought the wretched remains of his troops to Car¬ 
thage, he was determined to follow his deceafed fol- 
diers, and to convince the world, that the reafon why 
he lived to this day, was, not that he was fond of liv¬ 
ing, but becaufe he would not, by his death, betray 
thofe whom the peftilence had fpared, by leaving them, 
amidft their enemies. Marching thro’ the town with 
this lamentation, when he came to the entry of his 
own houfe, he difmiffed the crowd that attended him, 
as if it was the laft time he fhould fpeak to them : then 
flatting himfelf up, and not fo much as fuffering his 
children to come near him, he put an end to his days. 


BOOK XX. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

f D'myfius, tyrant of Sicily, makes war upon the inha - 
bitants of Magna Gracia in Italy. 

II. The original and hifory of the Metapontines. 

I 3 III. The 
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III. The wars between the Locri and the people of Cro- 
tort a . 

IV . P cthagoras the plilofopher perfwades the people sf 
Cr otcna to frugality and abfiir.ence. 

V. Dknyf.us defeats the Locrerfans. Is obliged by Han- 
r.o to lea ve his foreign ccnquejls to come home, <u here it 
■was fain by his ownfutjeds. 

CHAP. I. 

D Ionyfius, having driven the Carthaginians out of 
Sicily, and made himfelf mailer of the iihnd, 
t.iinking that peace and want of aftion would be dan 
gerous to his kingdom, the army being great, tr,im¬ 
ported his forces into Italy, that his foldiers might be 
whetted by perpetual employ, and that he might en¬ 
large his dominions. His firil expedition was againil 
the Greeks that poffeffed the neighbouring lhores of 
Italy j and thefe being conquered, he attacks their 
neighbours; and marks out to him?:lf, as enemies to be 
fubdued, all thofe of Grecian extraction, that inhabited 
any part of Italy ; which nation, at that time, had got 
poiT'ltion, not of a part only, but of almoit all Italy. 
In fine, many cities, at this very day, after luch a long 
tract of years. Hill fhew feme remainder of the Greek 
manners. For the Tufcans, whole coaft is walhcd by 
the lower fea, came from Lydia; and Troy, when 
taken, fent thither the Veneti, whom we fee border up¬ 
on the upper fea, under Antenor, as their leader. Adria 
too, nigh the Illyrian fea, which gave name to the 
Adriatick fea, is a Grecian city: and Arpi was b.uk by 
Diomedes, who, after the deilrudlion of Troy, y.us 
fhipwreck’d upon that coall. Pifa in Liguria was like- 
wife founded by the Grecians. So was Tarquinn in 
the Tufcan country built by the Theffalians, and Spir.i 
'in the Umbrian territory. The Perufians too are de- 
feended from the Achaenns. Why fhould I mention t ie 
city of Ceres, or the Latin', who were planted 1 / 
/Eneas ? Now the Falifci, the Nolans, the Abeihr..-, 
are they not colonies from Chalcis r VV hat is all t. e 
country of Campania, the Brutians, the Samnite;, the 
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Tarentines ? did they not come originally from Lace- 
derjon ? and were they not-formerly called Spurii ? 
!Tj ; reported that Philodletes built the city of the Thu- 
r ini whofe monument is preferved there to this day ; 

are the arrows of Hercules, which were fo fatal to 
Trov, in the temple of Apollo. 

C H A P. II. The Metapontines alfo fhew, in the 
teapie of Minerva, the tools with which ' Epeas their 
(lander made the Trojan horfe : for which reafon, all 
tbt part of Italy was called the larger Greece. But at 
frit, the Metapontines, with the Sibaritanians, and the 
Crotonians, defigne’d to drive the reft of the Greeks 
out of Italy. When they firft took the city of Siris, 
informing it, they killed fifty young men that embraced 
ti.elb.tue of Minerva, and the prieft of this goddefs, in 
his pontifical habit, before the altar. Being punifhed 
for this with famine and feditions, the inhabitants of 
Crotona fent firft to confult the oracle at Delphos. An¬ 
ker was made to them, that a period would foon be 
pat to their calamities, if they appeafed ,the anger of 
offended Minerva, and the manes of the flam. Where¬ 
fore when they had begun to make ftatues for tire young 
men, of a proper flze, and an extraordinary one for 
Minerva, the Metapontines being informed of the an¬ 
ker of the gods, thought it expedient to get tire Hart 
of them, in procuring reconciliation with the goddefs 
and the ghofts; and for this effedt, they ereft mode- 
rue ftatues of ftone to the young men, and make a pro¬ 
pitiatory offering of cakes to the goddefs. And thus 
the plague was ltayed in both places; while one people 
•hewed their zeal by their magnificence, and the other 
ty their expedition. After they had thus recovered 
the.r health, the Crotonians were not long quiet; for 
king angry that afliftance had been furnifhed againft 
them by the Locrians, in the liege of Siris, they de- 
clared war againft them. The Locrians being frighted, 
tpp'y to the Spartans, and humbly importune afliftance 
from them. But they having no inclination to engage 
to ddlant an expedition, bid them go to Caftor and 
Pollux for afliftance. Neither did the embaffadors de- 
P“ e tkh advice that was given them by their allies i 

I 4 but 
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but going immediately into the next temple,, and offer- 
ing facrifice, they implore the a Alliance of the god; 
Their victims appearing favourable, and having eb- 
tained, as they thought, what they had defired, being 
no lefs glad, than if they had carried thefe gods home 
with them, they made beds for them in the ihips, and 
fetting fail with lucky omens, they brought cotifolation 
inftead of aid to their countrymen. 

CHAP. III. When thefe things were known by 
the Crotonians, they too fent to the oracle at Delpho', 
to defire viftory, and a profperous ifTue to the war. 
Anfwer was made to them, that their enemies were to 
be conquered by vows, before they CGuld be conquer'd 
by arms. When they had vowed the tenths of the 
fpoil to Apollo, the people of Locri underftandir.g what 
vow their enemies had made, and what anfwer the god 
had given, they vowed a ninth part, but kept the mat¬ 
ter fecret, that others might not out-do them. Where¬ 
fore, after they had come into tire field, end a hundred 
and twenty thoufana of the Crotonians flood in battle 
array againft them, the Locrians conlidering the fmall- 
nefs of their number, (for they had only fifteen thou- 
fana) defpeinng of victory, refolve upon a refolute 
death ; and with fo much courage did their defpsir in¬ 
spire them, that they thought they fhould be conque¬ 
rors, if they did not fall unrevenged : but whilit they 
bravely fought to die, they happily got the better. 
And, indeed, their conquefl was entirely owing to their 
defpair of it. While the Locrians-were engaged, an 
eagle was obferved to hover about them, and it never 
left them ’till they had obtained a compleat viftorv. 
Two young men, of an extraordinary ftature, and dif¬ 
ferently armed from the reft, and doathed in red robe', 
were feen to fight upon white horfes in the wings; nor 
did they appear after the battle was over. The incre¬ 
dible fwiftnefs of fame increafed this miracle ; for the 
fame day that the battle was fought in Italy, the news 
of the victory arrived at Corinth, Athens, and Lace- 
demon. 

CHAP. IV. After this defeat the Crotonians laid 
afide arms, and took their leave of military exercifes; 

for 
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for they hated thofe arms they had fo unfortunately 
taken up, and would foon have left their prefent way 
of living, and fallen into luxury, had not Pythagoras 
teen there. He was a native of Samos, the fon of 
Demaratus, a rich merchant, and being adorned with 
the higheft improvements of wifdom, he went into E- 
gypt, and from thence to Babylon, to learn aftrono- 
uiv, and inftrud himfelf in the origin of the univerfe, 
and had there attained to very great knowledge. In 
his return he vifited Crete and Lacedemon, to inform 
himfelf in the laws of Minos and Lycurgus, which were 
then very famous. With all thefe ornaments of fcience 
he came to Crotona, and recovered, by his authority, 
the people falling into luxury, to a temperate and fru¬ 
gal life. He every day recommended virtue to them, 
and fet before them the fatal confequences of luxury, 
from the examples of feveral dates that had been ru¬ 
ined by its contagion ; and raifed in the people fuch a 
love of frugality, that any cuftoms of luxury among 
them were reckoned incredible. He frequently gave 
inftruftions to the matrons feparately from the men, 
and to children apart from their parents. He taught 
the one chaftity and fubmiffion to their hufbands, and 
the others modefty, and love of letters ; and to all 
he principally recommended frugality as the mother 
of all the virtues; and indeed he had fuch influence 
upon them by his afliduity in inculcating this dodlrine, 
that the matrons laid afide their embroidery and 
other ornaments, as inftruments of luxury, and bringing . 
them into Juno’s temple, confecrated them to that 
goddefs, declaring that chaftity, and not fine apparel, 
was a matron’s beft ornament. And what effed his 
precepts had upon the young men, may be conjedured 
from the mighty influence they had over the more ftub- 
born and obftinate fex. But three hundred of the 
young men, uniting together by an oath of fraternity, 
lived a feparate life among themfelves from the reft of 
the citizens, and thereby raifed a jealoufy in the reft, 
as if they were contriving fome confpiracy againft the 
fate in private ; for which reafon they refolved to burn 
them at their firft meeting. In this tumult about fixty 
I j perillied ; 
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perifhed ; the reft went into banifhment. But Pytha¬ 
goras, after he had fpent twenty years at Crotona, re¬ 
moved to Metapontus, and there died. So greatly was 
he admired, that they made a temple of his houfe, and 
worfhipped him for a god. 

CHAP. V. Wherefore Dionyftus, who, as we 
have already related, had carried an army from Sicily 
into Italy, and made war upon the Greeks, after he 
had taken Locri, falls upon the Crotonians, v, ho had 
hardly recovered their frrength by a long peace. But 
tho’ their troops were few, they made a more vigo¬ 
rous refiibtnce to this great army than formerly, when 
they had fo many thoufknds in the field againft a (mai¬ 
ler number of Loc rians. So much has poverty the a- 
fcendtnt over infolent riches, and fo much more fure 
fometimes is an unexpected than an expefted victory. 
Bat the eir.buflhdors of the Gauls, who had burnt 
Rome fome months before, came to Dionyftus as he 
was carrying on the war, defiring his aftiftance and a 
confederacy with him. They proteft that their coun¬ 
try was fituated in the middle of his enemies, and that 
their troops might be of great fervice to him, either in 
the field, or to annoy his enemies, when engaged, in 
the rear. The embafty was very acceptable to Diony- 
:.u% and being reinforced by thefe auxiliaries from 
(haul, he began the war, as it were, afrefh. Therea- 
ibn why thefe Gauls fought new habitations abroad, 
:,nd made a defeent into Italy, was their being molell- 
td at home by ’"teftine feuds. Being tired with thele, 

: Iter they came into Italy they drove the Tulcans out 
if their old feats, and built Mediolanum, Cornu-, 
i -i.-.iu, Verona, Bc-gomum, Tridentum, ar.d \ icen- 
t.'. The Tufcar.s, having, ioft their old country, pei- 
I.; '.c-;rfi.ives of die A;ns, under the command of 
their gencr.d Rhoerus, front whom the nation of the 
RhcwL.TV. derived their name. But the arrival of the 
(_ '.irhr.giniuns obliged Dionyfius to return into Sicily, 
v. ho, h .ring recruited their army, profecuted the war, 
vmch they had abandoned on account of the plague, 
with redoubled vigour. Hanno, the Carthaginian, was 
commander in chief in this war, whole adverl try Su¬ 
mac;;, 
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nhtu;, who was at that time the moil powerful man in 
Carthage, out of mere hatred to him, gave notice to 
Pionvfius before-hand of the coming of the army, and 
the cowardice of the general, by a letter written in 
the Greek l.mguage. The letter being intercepted, he 
tvjs condemned as guilty of treachery ; and a decre- 
of the fenate was hereuppn puffed, that for the future 
no Carthaginian fhould apply himfelf to the Greek li¬ 
terature or language, to the end that none might be 
capable of converfmg or writing to the enemy without 
an interpreter. Not long after Dionyfius, whofe am¬ 
bition a little before neither Italy nor Sicily could fa- 
tiate, being reduced to a very low eilate by his conti¬ 
nual wars, was at laft flain by his own treacherous fub- 
jecb. 


BOOK XXI. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I. the tyrannical government of Dionyfus toe younger. 

II. His luxury, craft, cruelty, and banijhment , and bis 
tfprfjjton of the Locrians. 

Id. He plunders- them by a cunning device, and recovers 
Lratufe by treachery. 

I' ■ The tragical end of Hanna, •who endeavoured to 
uiurp the fovercignty at Carthage. 

V. Dionyfius the younger is turned out of Sicily. He re¬ 
gies at Corinth. 

U- H.imil.ar is ingrate fully arid bafely put to death by 
t e Carthaginians. 

C H A P. I. 

A FTER Dionyfius the tyrant was thus taken off 
.. in Sicily, the army fet up in his room the eldelt 
(a M-. Ions, Dionyfius by name, both becaufe the law 
< • nature recommends this fucceflion, and becaufe thev 
U '"~u c tint the kingdom would be llror.gcr if govern- 
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ed by one, than if it were divided into little parcels 
among feveral fons. But Dionyfius, in the beginning 
of his reign, was very defirous to have the uncles of 
his brothers removed out of the way, looking upon 
them as his rivals in the kingdom, and encouragers of 
the boys to infill upon a partition. But, hiding his in¬ 
clinations, he fird endeavoured to ingratiate himfelf 
with the people, thinking what he was about to do 
would be more eaftly excufed, if it was before-hand ap¬ 
proved of by all. Wherefore he enlarges three thou- 
fand prifoners, and remits the taxes to the people for 
three years, and tried to gain their affections by ail 
the popular arts he could invent; and then, fetting 
about the execution of his premeditated villainy, he 
not only kills the relations of his brothers, but them 
too. And thus he did not fuffer thofe who ought to 
have Glared the kingdom with him fo much as to (hare 
the air with him, beginning his cruelty' upon his own 
kindred before he exercifed it upon Grangers. 

CHAP. IT. His competitors being now taken 
cut of his way', abandoning himfelf to Goth, he be¬ 
came exceflively corpulent by his luxury, and contract¬ 
ed ? diitemper in his eyes, fo that he could not bear 
the fun, nor the duG, nor indeed common light. For 
which rcafons, lufpeCting that he was contemned by his 
fubjecls, he praflifed all manner of cruelty' againli 
them ; neither did he, like his father, GU the prifons 
with perfons in chains, but the city with daughter; 
for all which he was not merely contemptible, but odi¬ 
ous to all the world. So'when the Syracufans had rc- 
folved to make war againd him, he was long in ful- 
p s.fe whether he ihodd refign the government, or 
make oprofition to them by w : ar ; but he w'as forced 
by the army, who hoped for great booty in the plun¬ 
der of the city, to march out to battle. Being de¬ 
feated in this engagement, and likewife in another, 
which he w ould needs try, he fent embaffadors to the 
Svr .cufans to piorrife that he would lay' down his uiurp- 
ec. power, if they world fend perfons to him with fuch 
powers that he might conclude a peace with them. 
For that purpofo fome of the grandees being d;fp3tched 
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to him, he claps them, who feared no hoftility, into 
dofe prifon, and fent his army to deftroy .the city una¬ 
wares, and while it apprehended no danger. There 
was a long and dubious difpute in the city itfelf, but 
the other fide being overpowered by the citizens in 
number, Dionylius was obliged to retire ; and he, be¬ 
ing apprehenlive of the citadel’s being befieged, pri¬ 
vately fled into Italy. His old allies the Locrians 
received him in his exile, and he, as if he had a 
right to rule over them, feized upon their citadel, and 
exercifed his ufual cruelties upon them. He ordered, 
the wives of the molt eminent men to be ravilhed, he 
forced away young women juft upon the point of their 
.marriages, and having deflowered them, fent them 
back to their betrothed hulbands. The richeft citizens 
be either banilhed, or put to death, and took poffef- 
bon of their eftates. 

C H A P. IIL When there, was no more opportu¬ 
nity for rapine, he outreached the whole city by this 
aiming rule. The Locrians being diltrefled in war 
by Leophron, the tyrant of.Rhegium, had vowed, 
in cafe of victory, to proftitute all their virgins on the 
fellivals of Venus; but neglecting to perform this vow, 
they had very bad fuccefs againft the Lucanians. Up¬ 
on this Dionyfius calls them to an aftembly, and ad- 
vifes them to fend their wives and daughters into the 
temple of Venus dreffed as fine as they could, out of 
which a hundred, chofen by lot, Ihould-fulfil the pub¬ 
lic vow, and in order to that fhould be obliged to con¬ 
tinue one month in the ftews, the men having all fworn 
before hand not to touch any of them ; and that this 
®ght be no prejudice to the virgins who fhould thus dif- 
diarge the city’s vow, a decree fhould be paffed, that 
no virgin Ihould marry till thefe were firft difpofed of 
in marriage. This advice being agreed to, by which 
K]ual care was taken to give fatisfadlion to their fuper- 
Ihtion, and to fecure the honour of their virgins, all 
“ e women thronged to the temple of Venus magnifi- 
cently arrayed ; and Dionyfius thereupon fending in his 
foidiers, rifled them, and made plunder of all their 
fcerv. The rich hulbands of fome he killed, others 

he 
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he tortured, to make them to betray their hulband 
wealth. After he had reigned fix years in this fhgmou 
manner, being driven out of the city by a confederacj 
of the Locrians againft him, he returned into Sicilv 
There, whilll all were free from any apprehenlicm o 
danger, after a long interval of peace, he recovered Sv 
racul'e. 

CHAP. IV. During thefe agitations in Sicilv 
in Africa, Hr.nno, a leading man among the Cartht.g',. 
nians, employs all his power, which was too ftrong fot 
the republic, to make himfelf mafter of tiie fovereh- 
tv, and refolved to ufurp the regal autho ity bv IciilTro 
the fenate. For the execution of which villainy he 
chofe the day of his daughter’s wedding, that his wick¬ 
ed defigns might be covered by the folemnity of that 
ceremony. And accordingly he prepares a feail for the 
common people in the public piazzas, and for the fe- 
nators in his own houfe, that the cups being poifonrd, 
he might take off the-fenate the more privately, and 
without any witneffes, and fo be able to lcize the mo;e 
eafily upon the government, its leaders being removed, 
Eut the whole plot being difcpvered to the m:.giftrans 
by the flaves, the fcheme was difappoinred, but not 
punilhed, left the affair, if it fhould be blazed abroad, 
fhould occafion more trouble than the mere defign co-Jd 
do. Wherefore being content to fruftrate it, they raf¬ 
fed a law rdlridlir.g the expences of marriage enter¬ 
tainments, and order that law to be obeyed, r.ot by 
him alone, but univerfrdly, that it might not appear to 
have been particularly levelled againft him, bat for the 
reformation of a general abide. Being prevented h 
this defign, he tampered again with the ft .ve% and 
having fixed another day for the muff ere, v, henf.e 
found himfelf again betray ed, apprehending a tnJ 
for it, he leized a certain ftror.g c.-.ftle with twenty tact- 
find flaves in arms. Here, as he was er.dc.ivoun.'gto 
engage the Atric.ir.:- and the king of Mauritania .nhis 
party, he is apprehended, and !allied with rods, his 
eyes put cut, nr.J his hands and legs broke, ana, 
punilhment was to be Altered bv tvciv member cf le.s 
tody, his mangled crrc-fi. was faftcu.d to a crus, a- 
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jins and relations, tho’ innocent, were treated in the 
fme manner, that none of fo wicked a family might 
Jjp (eft to imitate his wickednefs, or to revenge his 
death. 

CHAP. V. In the mean time Dionyfius being 
received at Syracufe, becoming every day more infuffe- 
pbly cruel to the city, is befet by a new confpiracy. 
Then, laying down the government, he delivered up 
the citadel, with the army, to the Syracufans, and, 
taking his private furniture with him, retires in banilh- 
tnent to Corinth. There, looking upon the loweft 
kind of life as the fafell, he lived in the pooreft and 
moll fordid manner. Not thinking it enough to ilroll 
about in the ftreets, he would drink there too. And 
not fatisfied to be feen in taverns and lewd houfes, 
k would fpend whole days in them, and wrangle with 
every fcoundrel about the greatefl: trifles; would go dir¬ 
ty and tattered, and chofe rather to be a joking-poft to 
ill the town than to laugh at others. He would loiter 
about the ihamblcs, and devour with his eyes what he 
ns not able to purchafc, and jangle with pimps and 
bauds before the Ediles j and all this he did, that he 
might rather be contemned than feared. At laid he 
fet up for a fchoolmafter, and taught children in the 
noil public parts of the town, either that he might be 
always feen in the flreets by thofe who feared him, or 
might be the more cheaply deipifed by thofe who did 
sot. For tho’ he lliil carried all the vices peculiar to 
tyrants along with him, yet this affectation of certain 
jvices was not natural; and he did thefe things rather 
.out of artifice, than becaufe he had loft all fenfe of 
tie modefty becoming a king, having found how odious 
tae names of tyrants arc when they want the power. 
Wherefore he endeavoured to take off the hatred he 
kd drawn upon himfelf thro’ his p::ft condufi by the 
tor.nefs of his prefent circamlhinces ; and he did not 
think of honour, but of fnfety. Yet, notwitliftanding 
d his labour to diffemble with the world, he was ac- 
jt'dcd of afpiring to the fovereignty, and the defpicable- 
: K «s cf his pc. fon and fortune were his bell proteftion 
this c..a-.gc. 


CHAP. 
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C H A P. VI. During.thefe tranfaftions the Car 
thaginians, alarmed at the vail fuccefs of Alexander 
and fearing left the ambition of adding Africa to thi 
kingdom of the Perfians Ihould feize him, they few 
Hamilcar, by fimame Rhodanus,. a man remarkabl< 
for his addrefs in the management of bufmefs, and fe 
his eloquence above all the reft of the Carthaginians 
to found his intentions. For both the city Tyre' 
their mother, being taken, and the building of Alex¬ 
andria for a rival to Carthage in the coniines of Africa 
and Egypt, and the fuccefs of the king, whole ambi¬ 
tion, as well as fortune, feemed to know no bounds 
increafed their fears. Wherefore Hamilcar, obtaining 
audience of the king by the means of Parmenio, and 
pretending that he was banilhed his own country', af- 
fared him he had fled to him for protection, and offers 
to ferve him as a foldier in the expedition he was en¬ 
terprising- Having by this pretence difcovered his in¬ 
tentions, he wTote an account of all to the Carthagi- 
niar.s upon wooden tablets,. covered over with wax. 
But upon his return home after the king’s deceale die 
Carthaginians put him to death, as if he had offered 
to fell their city to that victorious prince, not only 
malt ingratefully, but indeed moil invidioufly and cru¬ 
elly. 


BOOK XXII. 

A SUMMARY of the Chafterj. 

I. The mean defcent of Agathocles the Sicilian tyrant, j 

II. By the ajjifance of Hamilcar he gets pojfejjion of $j’‘ 
racufe. 

III. The wars of Agathocles. 

IV. S,racufe being bejieged by the Carthaginians, bin- 
moves the feat of the war into Afric. 

V . He lar.ds his men there, and encourages them to fft. 

"VI. He burns his own jbips, defeats the Cat thaginians, , 
and takes feveral of their cities, 

VII. Tct 
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VII. The Carthaginians obliged to quit Sicily, and are 
hfmted by him in Afric. The tragical fate of Ophel¬ 
ia and Bomilcar. 

VJII. Agathocles reduceth all Sicily. Returns into Afri¬ 
ca, and is beaten . He snakes a peace nuith the Car¬ 
thaginians. 

CHAP. I. 

A GathocIes, the Sicilian tyrant, who fucceeded to 
the greatnefs of the former Dionyfius, attained 
10 royal dignity from a mean and fordid extraft. For 
king born in Sicily, and defended of a father who 
was a potter, his way of fpending his youth was as 
< mean as his origin. Since being Angularly beautiful and 
kandfom, he for a long while got his living by ferving 
the infamous lulls of others. And when he was more 
advanced in years, he transferred his fervices from men 
to women. At laft, becoming defpicable with both 
(ties, he changed that way of life, and turned robber. 
Seme time after, having retired to Syr.acufe, and be¬ 
ing admitted a citizen there, he was long without any 
credit, becaufe he Teemed neither to have any fortune 
to lole, or character to forfeit. In fine, lifting as a 
common foldier, his life being then no lefs feditious 
than infamous, he was ready to engage in any manner 
of villainy. For he was reckoned bold enough in ac¬ 
ton, and had a very ready tongue ; wherefore in a 
tort time he was preferred to be a centurion, and af¬ 
terwards to be a tribune in the army. In the firft war 
againil the ./Etneans he fhewed noble fpecimens of 
Ms valour. In the following war of the Campanians 
lie raifed in all fo great hopes of him, that he was e- 
lefled to fucceed Darrmfcon deceafed, whole wife he 
married, having had criminal familiarity with her dur¬ 
ing her hufband’s life. And not fatisfied to have raifed 
himfelf on a fudden from extreme poverty to great 
wealth, he turned pyrate again!! his own country. 

faved him was, that his accomplices being ta- 
fra and tortured, cleared him. He attempted twice to 

feize 
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feize die government of Syracufe, and was as often ba- 
nifhed. 

CHAP. II. He was firft made their pretor, and 
afterwards their general by the Murgmtines, amon» 
whom he lived in his banifhment, and that out of dowr° 
right enmity to the Syracufans. In that war he took 
the city of the Leontines, and befieged his native citv 
Syracufe ; to whole afllftance Hamilcar, genera! of the 
Carthaginians, being invited, laying aiide the hatred! 
of an enemy, fent relief. Thus at one and the Lmel 
time Syracufe was defended by an enemy with the zed 
of a citizen, and attacked by a citizen with the inve¬ 
teracy of an enemy. But Agathocle; feeing the city 
more bravely defended than attacked, employed de¬ 
puties with Hamilcar, who prevailed upon him to un¬ 
dertake the mediation of a peace between him and the 
Syracufans, promifmg on his part lingular good fervices 
for this favour. Hamilcar, inflamed with thefe hopes, 
and fearing his power, made an alliance with him, 
that as much ftrength as he furniihed Ag.ithocles with 
again!! the Syracufans, fo much he himfelf might gain 
from him for increaflng his power at home. Where-' 
fore not only a peace is procured Agathocles, bur he is 
likewifemr.de praetor at Syracufe. Then he fwore to 
Hamilcar that he would be always faithful to the Car¬ 
thaginian nation, confirming his oath by bringing forth 
and touching the facred tapers; and having received 
from him five thoufand Africans, he killed all thole of 
the greatefl confideration in the city. And thus, un-j 
der pretence of modefling the ftate, he fiimmor.ed the 
people to affemble in the theatre, but brought the i;- 
nrte together firfl, as to a council for fettling Iome j 
matters. Firfl, after thefe meafares were laid, he fur- j 
rounded the place where the populace was met with iol- j 
diers, and mafTicres the fenators ; and tlieir flaugh- | 
ter was quicklv followed by the murder of the richeit ; 
and boldeit of the common people. 

CHAP. III. When thefe things were done, be 
levies new troop ; , and miles an army, with which he 
furprizes the neighbouring cities, who feared no hoin- 
lities, and by the permiinon of Hamilcar baicly op- 

prefi-'s 
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jrfes the allies of the Carthaginians. Upon which 
L allies lent complaints to Carthage, not fo much a- 
pnll Ag.tthocles as Hamilcar, reprefenting the one as 
L arbitrary ufurper, and the other as a perfidious trai- 
L who had delivered up their lives and fortunes to 
iteir mod implacable enemies, upon a fecret agreement 
between them; that as he had firft given up Syracufe 
jsa pledge of the private union between them, a city 
tbit had always been an enemy to the Carthaginians, 
aid the perpetual rival of Carthage for the fovereign- 
tv of Sicily ; fo, under the fame fpecious pretence of 
fcce, he had now put into his hands all the cities of 
[heir allies ; wherefore they plainly forewarned them 
before hand, that all thefe calamities would foon fall 
upon their own heads, and that they would quickly 
perceive how much mifehief they had brought, not 
upon Sicily more than upon Afric itfelf. The fenate 
was highly provoked at thefe complaints; but becaufe 
be was general of their forces, they gave their votes 
privately, putting them into an urn fealed up, and or¬ 
dering the reading of them to be deferred till the other 
Handcar, the fon of Gifgo, was returned from Sicily. 
Bit the Hidden death of Hamilcar prevented all thefe 
tanning contrivances and uncommon ferutinies, and his 
kind deilir.y delivered him from the injuftice of his fel¬ 
low citizens, who had condemned him without hearing 
him. This procedure furnifhed Agathocles with a fpe- 
cioua pretence.for making vear upon the Carthaginians. 
His firft engagement was with Hamilcar, the fon of 
Gilgo, by whom he was defeated. After which he re¬ 
turned to Syracufe, in order to renew the war with 
greater vigour ; but the fuccefs of the fecond battle was 
tie fame with that of the former. 

CH A P. IV. When therefore the vidloriousCartha¬ 
ginians had (hut up Syracufe with a clofe fiege, and A- 
githocles f.tw that he was not equal to them, nor pro¬ 
ved lor a fiege, but above all that his allies, offend- 
d with his barbarous infoiences, had forfaken him, he 
rtfolved to remove the war into Africa. It was a moil 
“loiiilhing enterprize to attack the city of an enemy 
egaiiift whom he was not able to defend his own ; that 

he. 
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he f who was not able to keep his ground at hom 
{hould think of making an excursion abroad,, and th< 
conquered, could dare to infult over the conqueroi 
The fecrecy with which this defign was carried on wi 
no lefs wonderful than the contrivance of it. He oi 
ly declared to the people, that he had found a way < 
victory, provided the)' could arm themfelves with pj 
tience to fuftain the fiege a few days longer ; but thJ 
if any of themdifliked their prefent condition, he gad 
them leave to depart. Upon this a thoufand fix hud 
dred departing, he took care to fiipply them that rd 
mained with com and money for carrying on the fiegej 
and took no more than fifty talents along with him to 
prefent ufe, thinking it more advifable to provide him 
felf with the reft at the expence of the enemy, that 
of his allies. After this, he firft prefented all the Have 
who were of an age fit for military fervice with theij 
freedom, and having made them take the militarjj 
oath, he puts them, and almoft the greater part of td 
other foldiers, on fhipboard ; for he imagined, that bj 
fetting both upon an equal footing, he would mile jj 
generous emulation between them. Hie reft he lei) 
for the defence of the place. 

CHAP. V. Wherefore, in the feventh year oi 
his reign, accompanied with his two ions, Archagatlius, 
and Hera elides,, now men, he fet fail for Africa, non! 
of the foldiers knowing whither he was to fleer his 
courie. Whilft all thought they were bound either for 
Italy or Sardinia for plunder, he landed on the coalto 
Africa, and then firft difeovered his defign to them all. 
He reprefented to them the prefent fituation Syracuie 
was in, for which there was no other remedy, ut y 
reducing the enemy to the fame diftrefs they them 
felves had fuffered ; for wars were managed one way at 

home, and another way abroad. At home we hate no 

other fupport but what our own country affords, a roa 
we beat the enemy by his own ftrength, while:his al¬ 
lies, weary of a long and odious tyranny, are loonm a 
out for foreign help to affift them in revolting, 
this he added, that the cities and forts of Africa ver 
not furrounded with wafts, nor placed upon mountain.. 
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|a; built in plain fields, without any fortifications; and 
iberefore it would be no. difficult matter to bring all 
liicfe over to join him, if it were for nothing elfe, but 
j v the fear of being plundered : wherefore a greater 
would break forth againft the Carthaginians from 
jSla itfelf than from Sicily ; and that forces from all 
fjrts would draw together again!! one city that was 
pore formidable in name than power; and from them 
it IhoLiId find thole fuccours which he had not carried 
sith him. Nor would they find a fmall advantage from 
tie Hidden fear of the Carthaginians, who mull needs 
beaflonilhed at the prodigious boldnefs of the enemy, 
and thrown into a conllernation; more efpecially, when 
tley Ihould fee their country-houfes fet on fire, ar. .1 
lleir fortreffes and cities, which refufed to furrcndei, 
pillaged, and Carthage itfelf threatened with a fiege, 

M which would make that haughty people fenfihle, 
tlit they were no lefs expofed to the arms of other a, 
than others to theirs ; and that by taking this com lb, 
they Ihould not only vanquifh the Carthaginians, bur. 
free their native country from them: for the enemy 
would foon abandon the fiege of Syracufe, when he 
found he was diftrefled at home ; and therefore, as no 
other war could be eafier, fo they could no where expett 
to find richer plunder, fince, were Carthage taken, all 
Africa and Sicily would fall of courte into the hancL of 
the conquerors ; and the glory of fo honourable an ex¬ 
pedition would be fo coniiderable to ail ages of the 
wrld, that it could never be buried in oblivion. That 
k might be faid, they were the only men in the world 
who carried the war, which they were not able to fir- 
fain at home, abroach and who, tho’ conquered, pur- 
faed their conquerors, and laid fiege to that city wnofe 
forces had befieged their own ; that they ought there¬ 
fore, with as much cheerfulnefs as courage, to venture 
upon an enterprize, than which none could prefent 
them with a more noble reward if they came off vic¬ 
torious, or a more glorious death if they were con¬ 
quered. 

CHAP. VI. By this harangue the hearts of the 
foldiers were fomewhat elevated i but an eclipfe of the 

fun 
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fun that had happened during their voyage, ftjj pi 
fefled them with fuperflitious fears of a bad omj 
The king was at no lefs pains to fatisfy them abo 
this affair than about the war j and therefore he to 
them, that he fhould have thought this fign an ill p r 
fage for them, if it had happened before they fet o a 
but having happened afterwards, he could not b 
think it prefaged ill to thofe againft whom they marc 
ed. Befides, eclipfes of the luminaries always fi;ni 
a change of affairs, and therefore fome change wJce 
tainly figniiicd, either to Carthage, which was in fu< 
a flouriihing condition, or to them, whofe affairs we 
in a very ruinous Hate. Having thus comforted his fo 
diers, he orders, with the conlent of the army, the 
Ihips to be fet on fire, that they might fee they mu 
either die or conquer, all means of efcaping by fligl 
being taken away. Then, deftroying all wherever the 
went, and laying towns and forts in afhes, Hanno at 
vanced to meet them with thirty thoufand Carthagin 
ans; but a batde being fought, two thoufand of th 
Sicilians, and three thoufand of the Carthaginians, wit 
their general, fell. By this victory the minds of th{ 
Sicilians were encouraged, and thofe of the Carthagi 
mans dejefted. Agathocles having defeated the ene 
my, demolifhed their towns and fortrefies, drove awaj 
a great boot}', and killed many thoufands of the ene 
my. After this he encamped five miles from Car 
thage, that the inhabitants might fee from their wall 
their deareft pofleihons deftroyed, their lands hit 
waffe, and their houfes in flames. In the mean timi 
a mighty rumour is fpread all over Africa of the de 
itruction" of the Carthaginian army, and the taking 0 
their cities. An admiration and aftonifhment feizec 
all nations, to think from whence fo fudden a war conic 
come upon fo flrong an empire ; and more efpeciailv, 
tk.t it mould come from a conquered enemy. Thu 
wonder was infenfrbly changed into a contempt of th< 
Carthacinians ; and not long after, not only the Afri¬ 
can:, but the noble It cities, out of their fondnefs foi 
changes, revolted to Agathocles, and fupplied the cor,- 
cueror with money and corn. 

^ ' CHAP 
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CHAP- VII. To fill up the meafure of thefe 
©'fortunes of the Carthaginians, their army was cut 
of in Sicily, with their general. For after Agathocles 
left Sicily, the Carthaginians becoming lefs vigorous in 
tarrying on the fiege of Syracufe, are laid, to be intire- 
lj cat off by Alexander, brother to king Agathocles; 
(Therefore, having the fame bad fortune at home and 
abroad, now not only their tributary towns, but thofe 
jjijtrs that were their old allies, who weighed the obli- 
mtfens of friendihip, not in die fcale of fidelity, but 
a that of fuccefs, abandoned them. There was, a- 
uong others, a king of Greece, by name Opellas, who 
fettered himfelf with vain hopes of bringing all Africa 
under fubjedtion to him, and for that end had made 
a alliance with Agathocles by his embaffadors, arti¬ 
cling with-him, that the kingdom of Sicily fhould fall 
tohim, but that of Africa to himfelf, if the Carthagi¬ 
nians were conquered. Wherefore, when he came to 
join Agathocles in the war with a great army, Aga- 
thodes having baited him into fecurity by his fawning 
aJdrefs and low flattery, after they had fupped toge¬ 
ther feveral times, and he had been adopted by him as 
til ton, killed him ; and pofleflmg himfelf of his troops, 
mewed the war with the Carthaginians moft vigo- 
foufly, and after great {laughter on both Tides, ut¬ 
terly vanquished them. This defeat threw the Car¬ 
thaginians into fuch defpair, that had not a muti¬ 
ny happened in the army of Agathocles, Bomilcar, 
king of the Carthaginians, would have gone over to 
him with his army. For this crime he was nailed to 
acrofs by the Carthaginians in the moft public part of 
fe city, that the fame place which had formerly been 
the feene of his honours, might be the monument of 
hii pumfhment. But Bomilcar bore the barbarous cru- 
ct/ of his countrymen with great refolution ; for from 
the top of the crofs, as from a tribunal, he harangued 
the Carth aginians, upbraiding them one while with 
1 putting Hanno to death upon a falfe accufation of his 
^firing to the fovereignty, another while with the ba- 
rilhment of innocent Grfgo, and laft of all with their 
betet votes againft his uncle Iiamilcar, for no other 

crime 
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crime but his ufiflg all his intereft to make a friend j 
Agathocles rather than an enemy. Having inveigh* 
againft them in this manner with a very loud voice I) 
fore a numerous aflembly of the people, he expired. 

CHAP. VIII. In the mean time Agathodi 
having almoft finifhed his bufinefs in Africa, left his a 
my under the command of his fon Archagathus, ai 
returned into Sicily, thinking he had done nothing j 
Afric, if Syracufe was any longer befieged. For afti 
Hamilcar, the fon of Gifgo, was flain, a new ant 
was fent thither by the Carthaginians; wherefore in 
mediately, upon his firft arrival, the cities of Sici 
having heard of the exploits which he had performe 
in Africa, very forwardly threw themfelves under h 
fubjeftion ; and thus driving the Carthaginians oat < 
Sicily, he feized the dominion of the whole iflanc 
Then returning into Afric, he found his foldiers i 
mutiny, for the fon had deferred their payment ti 
the arrival of his father ; wherefore, aflembling-thera 
he endeavours to pacify them by Toothing words; tell 
ing them, that their pay was not to be fought fron 
him, but to be exacted from the enemy ; that the vie 
tory would be common, and the booty common, wouli 
they but Hand by him with vigour till they had finilli 
ed the remainder of the war, fince they well knev 
there was wealth enough in Carthage to fatisfy all thei 
defires and hopes. Having allayed this mutiny of thi 
army, he marched them to the enemies camp, when 
he loft the greateft part of them by engaging ralii 
Jy ; wherefore, frying into his own camp, and findin; 
the blame of this rafh battle imputed to him, fearinj 
the. revival of their former murmurs for the non-pay 
ment of their arrears, he made his efcape about mid¬ 
night, only accompanied with his fon Archagathus 
When the foldiers knew this, they were in no lefs con 
fternation than if they had been taken by the enemy : 
erving out, they had been twice left by their king ir 
the middle of their enemies, and that the care of then 


lives had been abandoned by him who ought eventc 
have taken care of their burials. Intending to purfue 
the king, they were met by feme Numidiane, and lo 

returned 
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returned to their camp. However they apprehended, 
and brought back with them Archagathus, who, in the 
obfcurity of the night, had miffed the road hit, father 
took; but Agathocies arrived at Syracufe in the (hips 
wherein he had returned from Sicily, with their con¬ 
voy An unparallelled example of villainy ; a king, 
the deferter of his army, a father, the betrayer of 
his children. After the flight of the king the army ca¬ 
pitulated with the enemy, and ki.ling his fons, fltrren- 
dered tliemfelves to the Carthaginians. Archagathus, 
when he was put to death by Arcefilaus, his father’s 
old friend, asked him what he thought Agathocies 
would do with his children flnce he had murdered his ? 
To which Arcefilaus replied, that he wa* abundantly 
{atisfied, flnce they were to furvive the children of A- 
gathocles. After this the Carthaginians fent new com¬ 
manders into Sicily to profecute the remainder of the 
war there, with whom Agathocies made a peace upon 
equal terms. 


BOOK XXIII. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapter s. 

I. Agathocies pajfes into Italy, and there makes near up¬ 
on the Brutians. The origin and great nefs of that 
people. 

II. Agathocies is feized hy a violent dijlctnpc' t end re 
term to Sicily, v-be c toe d'/orders of his f ttt ly oblige 
Lot to fend his n.if and children into Egypt, 

III. The exphi’s of Py ’ rrbus , iifig of Epire in Sicily and 
Italy. 

Ik The virtue and probity of Hiero, king of lici'y. 

CHAP. I. 

A Gathocles. the king of Sicily, having concluded a 
peace witn the Carthaginians, reduced by force 
l > arm> null of the cities that, prefuminj too much 
K upon 
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upon their own ftrength, had fallen off from him. And 
then, as if he had been confined within too narrow 
bounds in an ifland, a part of the dominion of which 
he had not at firft the ftnalleft hopes of obtaining, he 
goes over into Italy, after the example of Dionyfius, 
who had fubdued many cities of Italy ; wherefore the 
Brutians were his firft enemies, who were then weal¬ 
thier, and braver than the reft, and very forward 
to annoy their neighbours : for they had driven out of 
Italy many cities of Greek origin. They likewife had 
conquered in war the Lucanians their founders, with 
whom they made a peace afterwards on equal terms. 
So fierce and wild were they by nature, that they would 
not fpare even thofe to whom they owed their origi¬ 
nal. The Lucanians educated their children after the 
Spartan manner. They brought them up from their 
childhood in the woods among the fhepherds, without 
flaves to attend them, and even without any cloaths to 
cover them, or lie upon, that from their early years 
they might be inured to hardinefs and frugality, and 
have no^intercourfe with the city'. They lived upon 
what thev got by hunting, and they drank nothing 
but water or milk. Thus were they hardened for the 
toils of war ; wherefore fifty of their number were ufed 
to carry off plunder from their neighbours lands, and 
their numbers increafrng, tempted by the hopes of 
oreater booty, they began to ravage the country for 
and wide. Dionyfius, the Sicilian tyrant, wearied j 
with the repeated complaints of his allies, fent fix hun-! 
dred Africans to reprefs them j who, having feized 
their fort by means of a woman, who betrayed it to 
them, called Bruttia, built a city in that place, and 
upon’the flocking in of the ihepherds to fettle with 
them, who were induced to it by the growing fame of 
this new city', called themfelves Bruttians from the 
name of that woman. The firft war was with the Lu¬ 
canians, the authors of their original. Encouraged by 
a viftorv over them, after they had made an equal 
peace, they fubdued the reft of their neighbours by 
their arms, and in a ftiort time attained to fo great a 
C- th that they were reckoned formidable even by 
* - ’ kings. 


i 
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tings. In fine, Alexander of Epire, after he was ar- 
tived in Italy with a great army to the aflillance of the 
Grecian cities, was cut off by them with all his forces. 
And their fiercenefs being-inflamed by this fuccefs, 
they were for a long-time terrible to their neighbours. 
At laft AgatheCles, being importuned for afiiltance a- 
jrainft them, palled from Sicily into Italy, in hopes of 
enlarging his dominion. 

CHAP. II. Upon the report of his coming, be¬ 
ing ltruck with fear at his name, they fent embaffa- 
dois to him, defiring his friendlhip and alliance. Aga- 
thocles invited them to an entertainment, that they 
might not fee his forces Ihipped, and promifed to give 
them an audience the next day, but imbarking imme¬ 
diately, he baulked them. However, the event of this 
treachery was not happy for him; for the violence of 
adillemper he contracted obliged him in a few days 
after to return to Sicily. It feized him all over, the 
pelhlential humour fpreading through all his nerves and 
joints, fo that every member feemed to raife a civil war 
againlt every other. His life being defpaired of, a war 
arifes between his fon and grandfon about his kingdom, as 
if he had been dead, and the grandfon killing the fon, 
feized the kingdom. Wherefore Agathocles being no 
longer able to fupport his diftemper and his troubles of 
mind, which contended, as it were, which Ihould moft 
torment him, his cafe being defperate, fends back his 
wifeTexena, and two little fons he had by her, with 
all his money, furniture, and fervants (in none of which 
did any king of that time furpafs him) in fhips to E- 
gypt, from whence he had got his wife, fearing the 
violence of the diltemper. Tho’ the wife begged long 
that (be might not be feparated from her fick hufband, 
infilling, that fo criminal a departure would be almoft 
equal to the parricide of his grandfon, and that the 
"°rld would think her no lets cruel for forfaking her 
hufband, than the grandfon for making war upon him. 
I hat, by marrying him, lhe had not only engaged in 
1 partnerlhip of his good fortune, but of all his for¬ 
tune, whatever it Ihould be ; and that fhe would wil- 
purchafe, at the expence of her own life, the 
K 2 fad 
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fad happinefs of receiving her huffiand’s Lift breath, 
and of performing, with all the care of conjugal dun-, 
the laft office;, which, after ffie was gone, none would 
be left to execute. The little children at parting em¬ 
braced, and held fall their father, with doleful cries, 
On the other hand, {he, who was now to fee him no 
more, fatigued him with repeated kifi'es. Nor were 
the tears of the old prince leh moving. The children 
mourned for the approaching de-th of their father, he 
for that of his bamffied children. They bewailed the for¬ 
lorn condition of their father, a lick old m„n'; he, that 
of his children, who beirg bom to the hope: of a 
kingdom, ffiould be left in wart. During thefe things 
the palace rang w ith the cries of the by-danders for To 
cruel a reparation. At length the neceffity of parting 1 
put a flop to their tears, and the king’s death quickly 
followed the departure of his fons. In the mean time 
the Carthaginians, learning the poffiire of aff irs in Si¬ 
cily, and thinking an opportunity was thereby given 
them of feizing the whole ifland, tranfported a nume¬ 
rous army thither, and reduced feveral cities under 
their obedience. 

C H A P. III. At this time Pyrrhus was engaged 
in a war againft the Romans, and having been invited 
by the Sicilians to their affitlance, as we have laid, 
when he came to Syracufe, and had fubdued many ci¬ 
ties, he was called king of Sicily as well as Ep:rc. 
Elevated by his good fuccefs in thefe affairs, he de¬ 
famed the kingdom of Sicily for his fon Helenus, in 
the right of his grandfather, whofe mother was the 
daughter of Agathocles, and referved Italy for ht ton 
Alexander. After this he fought many fuccefstul bat¬ 
tles with the Carthaginians. 7 hen fome time after em- 
baflhdors came from his Italian allies to acquaint him, 
that they could not withftand the Romans, and that 
they mull fubmit, unlefs he relieved them. Being much 
concerned at this mighty danger, and uncertain what 
to do, or whom he ffiould fall relieve, quite ^in it-- 
pence he confuited about the matter. For the Cnrtha- 
vinians fo preffed him on one iide, and the Romans M 
the other, that it feemed dangerous not to trsnfpw ; 


i 
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his army into Italy, but more dangerous to draw them 
out of Sicily ; leil he Ihould lofe the friendfhip of the 
one if he did not carry them abidance, and of the o- 
tler, if he deferted them. In this perplexity the fecu- 
reii harbour to take feemed to be to engage with all his 
Hrength in Sicily, and having rooted the Carthaginians 
there, to transport his victorious army into Italy. 
Wherefore, hazarding a battle, he came off fuperior ; 
yet, becaufe he quitted Sicily, he was thought to fly 
like one defeated, and therefore his allies abandoned 
him, and he loft the kingdom of Sicily in as fhort time 
as he had conquered it. But not meeting with better 
fortune in Italy, he returned to Epire. His fortune in 
both cafes was a truly wonderful example ; for as be¬ 
fore his good fortune, his affairs fucceeding beyond his 
wilhes, procured him the empire of Italy and Sicily,, 
aid fo many victories over the Romans ; fo now his ill 
fortune, as it were, on purpofe to examplify human 
failtv, ftriking down all it had raifed, added to the 
lot of Sicily a fhipwreck, an unfuccefsful battle with 
foe Roman-, and an ignominious retreat out of Italy. 

CHAP. IV. After Pyrrhus had quitted Sicily, 
Hiero was made chief magillrate there, who behaved 
with fuch moderation, that by the unanimous confent 
of all the cities, he was firil made general againft the 
Carthaginians, and foon after king. His education 
while an infant prefaged his future grandeur ; for he 
fprang from a father, Hierocles, a nobleman, defeend- 
ed from Gelo, an ancient prince of Sicily, tho’ his ex¬ 
traction on the mother’s fide was mean and ignoble : 
for he was born of a maid-fervant, and therefore ex- 
pofed by his father as a difgrace to his family. But 
bees forl'everal days fed the infant, thus left deftitute of 
aU human afliftance, with honey laid about him. For 
which reafon, - the father being encouraged to it by the 
anfwer of the foothfiyers, who declared, that fove- 
wgn power was thereby portended to the infant, takes 
kii home, and educates him with the utmofl care in 
toe hopes of the in a jelly that was pref ,ged. A wolf 
hat appeared on a fudden in a company of boys, took 
lb book from him as he was learning at fchool among 
K 3 his 
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his condifciples. And an eagle, the very firll a 
paign he ferved, perched upon his fhield, and an ov 
upon his fpear; which omens prefaged that he woul 
be a perfon of equal caution and valour, and at laftl 
raifed to a crown. In fine, he fought often with pe 
fons that challenged him, and always came off conqa. 
ror. He was complimented by king Pyrrhus with lev 
ral military prefents. He was remarkable for his e 
traordinary beauty and ftrength, for his complaifant 
drefs. He was juft in the conduct of all his affairs, am 
moderate in commanding ; fo that nothing was wantin' 
in him to his kingly accomplilhments and virtues, bi 
only a kingdom equal to them. 


BOOK XXIV. 1 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. | 

I. The cities of Greece tale up arms one again ft another 

II. The confpiracy of Ptolemy, king of Macedonia, 
gainji his (ifter Arfirtoe. 

III. Their incefuous marriage is attended with tragic, 
events. 

IV. The irruption of the Gauls into Macedonia, aft 
having defeated and killed Ptolemy. 

V. The eenfernation of the Macedonians after the dec 
of the king. Their Jh uggles and revival. 

VI. The Gauls invade Greece under the conduit of Bn 
nus. He rcfolves to plunder the temple of Delphos. 
defeription of that temple and oracle- 

VII. Brennus confults with his officers how to nfault 
temple, and animates bis foldiers. 

VIII. He attacks the temple in vain. His army is m 
raculoufy defroyed. His death. 

CHAP. r. 

W Hi'e thefe things were a doing in Sicily. _ 
Greece Ptolemy, Ceraunus, Anticchus, and. 
tieonus, quarrelling amongft themfelves, aim oft a , r 
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tides of Greece, under their leaders the Spartans, con- 
jjdering this diffention as an opportunity of recovering 
their freedom, are rouzed to the hopes of liberty, fend 
embaffadors to one another to form a mutual league 
on this occafion, and break out into open war. And 
that they might not feem to have undertaken a war with 
Antigonus, vvhofe fubjedts they were, they attack his 
allies the JEtolians, pretending for their reafon of this 
tvar, that they had feized the Cyrrhean plain, which 
had been dedicated to Apollo by the common confent 
of Greece. They chofe Areas to be their general, 
v, ho, drawing his forces together, laid watte the city, 
and carried off all the corn that had been fown in 
thefe plains, and burnt what could not be removed. 
When the /Etolian fhepherds faw this deftrudtion of their 
country from their mountains, getting together to the 
lumber of about five hundred, they purfue the enemy, 
that lay fcattered, and knew not the ftrength of their 
attackers, becaufe their hidden conftemation, together 
with the fmoke of the five hundred, hindred them 
from making a true difeovery ; and flaying about nine 
thoufand of them, put the reft of this band of robbers 
to flight. The Spartans after this renewed the war, 
but many cities refufed their afliftance, thinking the de- 
fign was at bottom to enflave, and not to aflert the li¬ 
berty of Greece. In the mean time the war between 
the kings was ended : for Ptolemy, after he had routed 
Antigonus, having made himfelf mafter of all Mace¬ 
donia, out of which he had driven Antigonus, made a 
peace with Antiochus, and an alliance with Pyrrhus, 
by giving him his daughter in marriage. 

CHAP. II. Thenlaying afide all fears of a fo¬ 
reign enemy, he employed his impious wicked mind in 
contriving domeftic villainies, and lays a plot againft 
his flier Arfinoe, to deprive her Tons of life, and her- 
felf of the pofleflion of the city of Caflandrea. His 
foil artifice was to pretend love to his filler, and feek 
marriage with her : for there was no other way of 
coming at his filter’s fons, whofe kingdom he had ufurp- 
than by counterfeiting affedtion to the mother. 
But his criminal defign was difeovered by his filter ; 

.K 4 there- 
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therefore he fends word to her, who put no tmft i, 
him, that he intended to ihare the kingdom with he 
Tons, againft whom he had not taken up arms to wref 
their kingdom from them, but to have it in his powe 
to make them a prefent of it; and that fhe might fem 
or.e to take his oath, to whom he would oblige him 
k-if to the fulfilment of this promife before the godso 
h:= country, by the moll fo’cmn oaths and imprecation 
Ike pleafed. Ariinoe, not knowing what to do, wa 
afraid that he would deceive her by his perjury if (hi 
did fend one, and if fhe did not, fhe was afraid o 
drawing the provoked rage of her brother upon her 
wherefore, being more concerned for her children thru 
herfelf, whom fhe thought fhe fhould be able to pro 
tech by marrying him, fhe fent one Chodion to him 
in whom fhe had great confidence, who being conduftec 
into the moil facred temple of Jupiter, which the Ma¬ 
cedonians then held in great veneration, Ptolemy, lay- 
ing his hands on the altar-, and touching the image: 
and facred beds of the gods, fwe.-.rs with unheard o; 
and moft terrible imprecation^, that he did with tlic 
rr.ofl fincere affection demand his fiffer in marriage, 
and that he w’ould give her the title of queen, and ne¬ 
ver affront her by taking any other wife, or own any 
other children but her fens. After Arfmoe was thus 
filled with hopes, ar.d delivered from her fears, fh< 
bad a conference with hei brother, and his affectionate 
looks and flattering eyes promifmg no lefs sincerity 
than his oath, fhe consented to marry him, tho’ hei 
forr flail forewarned her that there was treachery at the 
bottom. 

C H A P. III. The nuptials were celebrated with 
wit fo!emnity% and general joy. The army too bein’ 
affembled, he put a diadem on his lifter’s head, and 
called her queen ; which ’title fo overjoy’d Arfinoe, be- 
ca.ufe fhe had thus recovered what fhe had loft by tut 
death of Lyfimachu*, her former hufband, that ll't 
frankly invited her hufband into her city of Caffandre?, 
for getting which into his hands, the whole plot wis 
laid. Wherefore going before her hufband, fhe pro¬ 
claims a feflival in the city againil his coming, and or- 
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ders the houfes, temples, and all other places, to be 
finely decked; altars and vi&ims to be placed every 
where; and likewife commands Lyfimachus, who was 
fixteen years old, and Philip, who was three years 
younger, both extremely comely youths, to go meet 
jum with crowns upon their heads. Ptolemy, to dif- 
guife his treachery, embracing them eagerly, and with 
a warmtli exceeding real affection, wearies them with 
his kiffes. But when he came to the gate of the city, 
he ordered the citadel to be feized, and the boys to be 
murdered; and they flying to their mother for protecti¬ 
on, were barbaroufly butcher’d in her arms, as ihe was 
embracing and kifling them. Arfmoe crying out that 
this murder of her fons was the fatal fruit of her crimi¬ 
nal marriage, oftentimes offered herfelf to the alfaflins, 
in the room of her fons, and covering their bodies with 
her own, endeavoured to receive all the blows that were 
aimed at them. To confummate the cruelty, {he was 
even deprived of the comfort of performing the laft ob- 
icquies to her cruelly murdered fons, and dragged out 
of the city, with her raiment rent to pieces, and her 
hair dilhivell’d ; and having only two fervants to attend 
her, (he retired in exile to Samothracia, being the more 
. milerable in this refpect, that Ihe was not allowed to 
die with her fons. But the execrable villainies of Ptole- 
. my did not efcape punifhment: for the immortal gods 
taking vengeance for fo many perjuries, and fuch cruel 
parricides, he was ftript of his kingdom, in a fhort time 
alter, by the Gauls, and taken prii'oner; and, at laft,. 
put to death as he deferved. 

C H A P. IV. For the Gauls finding their native 
foil not large enough for them, by reafon of their num- 
k'.-, fent out three thoufand men, as it were a facrcd 
fpnng *, to leek a new habitation. Part of them 

fettled. 

* H’e travjlatc ihe pbrafe ver facrum literally, hut 
*vcr\' diSlionar y tells nxihat it means, aj'rz. a multitude of 
)toth fint out in arms, to feck a nerxt habitation , and fettle 
« .’5,02V. It properh ftgnifies cattle, quod proximo vere 
Mtum foret, conjecrated by a ato-iv to be facrif.ced ; n n d 

Ik 5 be nee 
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fettled in Italy, took the city of Rome, and burnt itj 
to the ground ; and part penetrated into the remote!!] 
parts of Illyrium, under the direction of a flight ol 
birds; (for the Gauls exceeded all other nations in tha 
arts of Augury) fighting their way, and making great) 
flaughter among the nations that oppofed them; andj 
fetded in Pannonia. This rough, bold, and warlike 
nation was the firfl: that palled the inacceffible Alps, and] 
places uninhabitable, on account of the exceffive cold,] 
after Hercules, who had, by this daring attempt, par-; 
chafed a high admiration while he lived, and after his] 
death a belief of his immortality. There, after having 
conquered the Pannonians, they carried on feveral wars] 
with their neighbours for many years. At laft, encou-i 
raged by their fuccefs, they divide their troops; and] 
march fome into Greece, and others into Macedonia,] 
laying wafte all before them. And fuch was the terror’ 
of the Gallic name, that even kings, not attacked by; 
them, purchafed peace with them by vaft fums of mo-j 
new Ptolemv, king of Macedonia, alone heard, with 
an'undzunted’mind, the news of their approach : and,] 
puih’d on by his deftiny, that deflgned to punifli his] 
parricides, meets them with a few troops, and thofe too] 
not in order ; as if there were no more difficulty in ma-i 
naging a war, than in perpetrating a murder. He like-! 
wife rejefied with contempt an embaily fent by the Car-; 
damans, offering him the affiftance of twenty thoulai.l] 
well arm’d men ; adding abufive language, to this eff 
feci, that Macedonia was in a fad plight, if after hiv- 
incr fubdued by themfelves the whole eaft, they fliotid 
flp.nd in need of the Dardanians for the defence of their 
country' : that his army confifted of the fons of thofe 
who had ferved under Alexander the Great, and had 
triumph’d over the univerfe. This anfwer being related 


hence it is transferred to Jignif homines alio emittendas 
ex eodem voto. And therefore Jujhn adds the ej.'iri \e* 
let, dr noting a Jimilitudc. lichen a city v.-as overfhebi, 
thn con r ecrated to feme ged all the men that Jbouui be ban 
in the compafs of one year, and fent them to fed a r ,cvj 
fitilement under the fr ote^'nn of that god. 
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to the Dardanian king, he faid, The famous kingdom 
0 f Macedonia would loon fall a facrifice to the raihnefs 
of this mad youth. 

CHAP. V. Wherefore the Gauls, under their 
commander Belgius, fend embaffadors to Ptolemy, to 
found the difpolition of the Macedonians, offering him 
5 peace for a certain fum of money; but Ptolemy 
vaunted among his fubje&s, that the Gauls fued for 
peace oat of fear of war: nor did he give himfelf more 
jiiodeil airs with the embaffadors themfelves, than a- 
ir.ongft his fubjefts; telling them, that he would not 
pant them a peace on any other terms than their giv¬ 
ing up their chiefs as hoftages, and furrendering their 
arms; for he fhould not trull them ’till they were dif- 
ymed. When this anfwer was brought them, the 
Gauls latTghed immoderately, and cried out, that they 
v>ojid make him know in a very fhort time, whether 
they offered him peace for their own fakes, or his. 
Some days after, a battle was fought, and the Mace¬ 
donians were defeated, and miferably fhughter’d. Pto¬ 
lemy being grievoufly wounded, is taken prifoner, and 
had his head cut off, which was fixed upon a fpear, and 
carried in triumph through the whole army, to llriko 
terror into the Macedonians. A few of the Macedo¬ 
nian; laved themfelves by flight; the reft were either 
taken or ft tin. When this difagrceable news fpread all 
over Macedonia, the gates of the cities were lhut, and 
ail places were filled with mourning. Sometimes thev 
lamented the lofs of their fons; fometimes they trembled 
at cue approaching deflruftion of their citv ; and sno- 

t. '.rr wiuie they invoked the names of their kings, Alev- 
trier and Philip, as deities, to their atlilhnce' ; fiying, 
ms: under them they were not on! , lecure, but con- 
qaenra of the world, and begged that they would pie 

tluir country, which by the glory of their exploit', 
t-.ey had rnifed to heaven; and that they would give 

u. .ur.ee to the affiidled, whom the madnefs and r.dh 
r,tls of I’tolcmy had ruined. While univerfal defp.iir 
F''cv;.'led, Softhencr, one of the gallanted men in Mu- 
icuor.ia, thinking they could never do their buflnefs 1) 
F-myer , drawing together an anne, both defeated ti e 

6 ’ G'.al:', 
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Gauls, while they were rejoicing for their viftory and 
defended Macedonia from the devaftations of the ene¬ 
my. For thefe great fervices, he, tho’ of ignoble ex¬ 
traction, was preferred before the many nobles that a- 
fpired to the kingdom of Macedonia. But though the 
army proclaimed him king, yet he obliged them to take 
an oath to him, not as their king, but as their ge¬ 
neral. 

CHAP. YI. In the mean while, Brennus, under 
whofe command a part of the Gauls had made an in- 
curiion into Greece, having heard of the fuccefs of their 
friends, echo, under their general Belgius had over¬ 
thrown the Macedonians, being angry that after the 
victory was gained, the fine plunder, confilling of all 
the fpoils of the end, had been fo enfily quitted, draws 
together an army of a hundred and fifty thousand foot, 
ar.d fifteen thoutond none, and break into Macedonia. 
Whilll he was ravaging the lands and towns, Soff-cr.es 
met him with a well provided army of the Maccdoni- 
..m : but a litr.!! hanci-h! of men, already difpirited, 
were euilly over-powered by an enemy fuperior both in 
number and force Wherefore the defeated M tccec- 
rbar.s retir'd within the walls of their cities ard the 
victorious Brennus ravage? r.H the country, there being 
none to eppofe him. And then, r.s if theipcilsot rr.or- 
trf; were too mean a booty for him, he refoived to 
plunder the ten.pie? of the immr.rt: I god -:; jelling, in 
his rrcf-r.e wav. that the rich gads ought to be boa::- 
ti.’ai to mem Wherefore he marched directly to ilt.- 
ri.i, prchir.’ng plunder to religion, ar.d regardirg goal 
more than the flavour or anger of the luptuicr r ■ s; . or-, 
v, i.o, r.s he imp.cully laid, flood in no need of net;.-, 
b-t v.ftd rata- ■ to live them to men. Now the urrylc 
< f Apc’fo . t IlVr ’.i", is Jitti.tted upon n.oujit Ft ra iU-, 
a f-'ck wide: :s vara Yep on rdf fide-; inukita-le; fimb- 
::.g th'ther from :!l part, of the world, to pay thf 
c’-.votiot", fettled there ; r.i.d Loth the ten.pie and tit 
c :v arc deforced, net Lv wJh, but p.-empices ana r.a.- 
t_r .1, r.ot artlflci 1 fc-rtifcationa ; fu that Ys hard n 
1 whet:.or the f:rer..th of the place, or ti e rvnfy 
cf tlx god rcj-dir.g in it, meet with zr.<s. t nairnr.' r y 
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The middle part of the eminence opens itfelf in the 
form of a theatre ; which is the reafon that when 
Houts are railed, or trumpets founded there, the rocks, 
that return the noife, and rebound it from one to 
another, multiply the report, and refound it more 
Crongly than when it was made at firft. This effe& oc- 
cafions a greater awe of the god, in thofe wiio are ig¬ 
norant of its natural caufes; and, indeed, ftrikes them 
with amazement. In a cavity of this rock, about the 
middle of the mountain, there is a fmall plain, and in 
that a deep hole, for an iffue to the oracles. Out of this 
arifes a cold fort of exhalation, driven up by fome fe- 
crct force, as it were, by a wind, which infpires the 
minds of the prophets with a holy enthufialm ; and 
when they are filled with the god, they give anfwers to 
l';ch as come to confult them. Wherefore many rich 
preterits of kings are there to be feen, which, by their 
uugiv'ficence, prove the gratitude of thofe who payed 
tst.i vows there, and the truth of the divine oracles 
there delivered. 

CHAP. VII. When Brennus came within fight 
of the temple, he de Aerated for fome time with him- 
fc’.f, whether he ihou.d immediately make his defigned 
attempt, or lhouid a ..w the foldiers, who were fatigued 
by their match, a incut to refrefh themielves. Two 
g.r.ert.I officers, Em- nus ami l'hcff..lorus, who had 
iced him for a ill ie in the plunder, were pofitive that 
w delay ought to be made, but that advantage ought 
to be t ik; n of the enemy, w idle they were unprepared, 
tr.tl in a conllcrnation at their fudden arrival; and that 
one night would give them time to recollect their cou- 
r.'.g:, and to get fuppiies, and block up the avenues, 
''inch were uo.v open to them. But the Gaulic fol- 
c .cry, when, after long want, they found a country 
tied with wine, and all other orovilkm-, being no lei's 
pic.-.itu with this plenty, than if tr.ey had got a vifto- 
t>', tiitperfed themfeives through the country, and quit- 
tr.g r;r;ir colour 1 , wander .-.bout to feizc on every thing 
fell in their wav, as if they had been already con- 
c.cror. This gwe fome relpitc to the Delphians. 
1 pan the firfc news that the Gauls were coming this 
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wav, the Oracle had prohibited the country people to 
carry oft their harvefi and wine from their houfes ■ the 
wholefomenefs of which advice was not undenlood ’till 
the auxiliary forces of their neighbours drew together ■ 
having time to do it, by the itop that this pier.tv of 
wine and provifions made to the progrefs of the Gau!-. 
Wherefore the Delphians being reinforced by the sc- 
ceifion of their allies, throughly fortified their city, be¬ 
fore the Gauls, who ftuck clofe to the wine as’their! 
plunder, could be brought to their colours. Brennusl 
had chofen out of all the army fixty five thoufind foot; | 
of the Delphians, and their allies, there were but four 1 
thoafand ; in contempt of whom, Brennus, to amufj 
his foldiers, Ihewed them all the vail plenty of fpoil be-l 
fore them ; and affirmed, that the frames, and chariots! 
drawn by four horfes, of which thev could difcern al 
great number at a diitance, were made of folid gold,! 
and confequently were of more value in weight than] 
they appeared to be. " ; 

CHAP. VIII. The Gauls, no iefs inflamed fcyl 
this declaration, than by the wine they had drank the 
day before, rufhed to battle, without any thought of! 
danger. On the other hand, the Delphians placing] 
mors confidence in their god, than in their troops re-1 
filled with contempt of the enemy, and from the topj 
of the rock, with Hones and darts, beat back the Gaulsj 
that were climbing up. During bold efforts on both; 
fides, on a fudden, the priefts of all the temple;, r.ri' 
at the fame time the propheteffes themfelve-, with their' 
hair fcatter’d about their ears, and with their p.iruci- 
b.r ornaments and trappings belonging to their iheerdo- 
tal office, run, as poffefled with a divine fury, v.hics 
tr.infported them out of themfelves, among the fere- 
nioft ranks, and cried out, th.^t the god was come, and 
that they law him leap down into his temple tl.ro..;i 
the opening in the roof. Whiii’t they ail hum', y in¬ 
voke the help ct the god, a youth, comely beyond tre 
beauty of mortals, appear'd, attended i.y twti v.rg'.rs 
who cr.me from the neighbouring temples of Dir.r.a r.r..l 
Minerva: nor did they only Ice them with riser eyt: I 
they likewife heard the node of a bow, and tr.e r.-tr.u ; 
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of arms. Therefore they encouraged them by their 
utmoll entreaty, fince the gods were before their ftan- 
dards to fall upon the enemy, and fhare the viftory 
with the gods. The Delphians, fired by this exhorta¬ 
tion, rufh’d with emulous fury to the battle: and they 
too prefently perceived the prefence of the god ; for 
part of the rock being torn off by a hidden earthquake, 
fell upon the Gaulifh army, and feveral thick bodies of 
the enemies army being feparated, not without wounds, 
tumbled headlong. After this, there enfued a ftorm, 
which, by hail and cold, kill’d thofe that lay ill of their 
wounds. The general Brennus, not able to fuftain the 
torture of his wounds, put an end to his life by a dag¬ 
ger. The other of the generals, after having punifhed 
the advifers of this war, marches out of Greece in all 
expedition, with ten thoufand wounded men. But for¬ 
tune was not more favourable to the Gauls in their 
flight, for they were fo frighted, that they neither 
pals’d one night under a cover, nor one day without 
great fatigues and dangers. The continual rains, and 
(now congeal’d by the fro 11, famine and peililence; 
and together with thefe, which is world of all, perpe¬ 
tual waking, confumed the miferable remains of this un¬ 
fortunate army. The nations and countries through 
which they marched, purfued them, hardly able to 
move a joint, as a prey ; by which means it happened 
that not one of fo great an army, which a little before, 
prefuming upon its ttrength, contended againfl the gods, 
was left to be a memorial of fo great a deilrudtion. 


BOOK XXV. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

1 He Gauls confpire agiinjl Antign.us, king of Macedonia! 
11. Being too greedy of prey, the) become a prey to the 
enemy. Antigonus procures a peace. The name of the 
Gauls formidable ; and the confant goodfortune of their 
arms. III. Pyrrhus 
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III. Pyrrhus makes himfelf wafer of Macedonia, haiiijl 
chafed Antigenus from thence. 

IV. Pyrrhus, nubile he nuas dreaming of an univerfal mi 
narcby, is defeated by the bravery of the Spartan nu Cn:en 1 

V. Pyrrhus is killed in the city of Argos. His character), 

arid a defeription of his chief aBions. | 

CHAP. I. 

P EACE being made between the two kings Anti- 
gonus and Antiochus, as the former was upon his; 
return to Macedonia, a new enemy ftarted up fuddenlv 
againit him. For the Gauls, who had been left behind 
by their general Brennus, when he went upon his expe¬ 
dition into Greece, to defend his frontiers, that they 
alone might not feem idle, armed fifteen thoufand foot, 
and three thoufand horfe, and putting the Get.e and] 
‘TribalHans to flight, and being now ready to pour their! 
forces into Macedonia, fent embafladors to the king, tol 
offer a peace for a certain fum of gold ; and at the fame 
rime to make oblervations upon his camp. The king; 
invited them to a flunptuous entertainment, for which 
vail preparations of dainties were made : but the Gauls 
admiring the vaft heaps of gold and iilver plate e.vpoi'cd 
to their view, were tempted to defire fo rich a plunder; 
and fo return'd more determined upon war than they 
came. The king had likcwife ordered his elephants ‘o 
be lhewn to them, thinking to terrify them by the fight 
of monfters they had never feen before ; as alfo his 
well matur'd and flored fhips ; little dreaming that he 
was but inflaming their avarice for fuch a booty, indeed 
of ftrikir.g terror into them, by this vain glorious oller.- 
tation of iiis wealth. V. irerefore the embafladors, v. r.tn 
thev returned to their countrymen, magnifying all things 
cxcefiivcly, fet forth, in the itrongefl colours, both the 
r : ches ar.d indolence of this prince. His camp, they 
faid, abounded with gold and iilver, but was fecured tv 
no ramparts or trencires : for, as if their wealth were 
fecurity enough to them, they negleft all military duty; 
juft as if they had no need of the defence of fie el, v.ro 
had fuch {lore of gold. 

C H A ?. 
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CHAP. II. Ey this account of things, the Gauls, 
who were naturally a covetous people, were fufficiently 
Himulated to make themfelves mailers of fuch prodigi¬ 
ous wealth. The example of Belgius, who fo very 
lately had cut off an army of the Macedonians, with 
their king, added not a little to their courage. Where¬ 
fore they unanimouily agree to attack the king’s camp 
bv night. But he having previoufly*difcovered this de- 
fi’jn, had the day before given orders to carry off all 
the baggage privately into a neighbouring wood, and 
there to hide themfelves. Nor did any thing elfe but 
this lave the camp. For the Gauls, when they faw the 
cimp was abandoned, and not only without an army, 
but without fo much as fentinels to guard it; thinking 
this not a real flight, but a ftratngem of the enemy, 
were, for a long time, afraid of entring into it. At 
fail, leaving the fortifications entire, they, feized the 
cimp more like people that came to look about them, 
and ooferve, than to plunder; then carrying oft' all 
they found, they returned toward the fea coaft ; where 
carelefsly pillaging the (hips, they are cut off, whilft 
they dreaded no danger, by the failors, and a part of 
the army that had fled thither with their wives and 
children. So great a (laughter was made of the Gauls, 
that the fame of this vidlory procured Antigonus a peace, 
not only from them, but from his barbarous neigh¬ 
bours ; tho’ the Gauls, at this time, were fo broody a 
nation, that they filled all Afia with their {warms. In 
fine, neither any of the ealtern kings e nvied on any 
wars without a mercenary army of Gauls ; nor when 
they were driven out of their kingdom, did thev fly to 
any other but the Gauls. So great was the terror of 
their name, and fuch the invincible prolperity of their 
that kings thought they couid neither fecure, nor 
recover when loll, their (overeignty, but by the valour 
of this people. Wherefore being called by the king ot 
Bithynia to his affiftance, after they got him the victory, 
he divided his country with them, and called the diftridl 
he gave to them Gallo-Graecia. 

b H A P. III. During thefe tranfaflions in Afia, Pyr- 
• r has was defeated by the Carthaginians, in a fea-fight 

near 
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near Sicily : to repair this lois, he fent embaiTadors to 
Antigonus, king of Macedonia, to b g auxiliaries from 
him, declaring, unlefs he fent them, he should be obliged 
to return into his kingdom, and to feek that enlarge¬ 
ment of his dominions from him, v. .’rich lie would ra-j 
ther take from the Romans. When the embi.fl.dors 
brought him word, that the had rejected his pro¬ 
pofols, he pretends a fudd-m dep rture, but concealed 
the reafons of it. In the mean time, i.e orders his al¬ 
lies to prepare for war, and commits the c.‘ eel of Ta- 
rentum to the care of his fon rielenu-, and his friend 
Milo. At his return into Epire, he immediately in-; 
vaded Macedonia. Antigonus met mm with an rmy,■ 
which defeated him, and put frm to flight. After this, 
Pyrrhus gets Macedonia by a furrendry ; and, as if the; 
acquifltion of this kingdom had compenfued his lois of? 
Sicily and Italy, he fends for his fon and his friend, left i 
at Tarentum/ But Antigonus, with a few horfemenl 
that accompanied him in Uis flight, being on a hidden j 
ftript of all the ornaments of his dignity, withdrew in- j 
to Theffalonica, in order to wait for a fit opportunity j 
of recovering his loft kingdom, and of trying again the j 
fortune of war, with a mercenary army of Gauls. But 
being again entirely worfted by Ptolemy, Pyrrhus's fon, 
he fled away with feven attendants; and despairing of 
recovering his kingdom, only thought of faving his per- 
ion in lurking holes and {blitary places. 

CHAP. IV. Wherefore Pyrrhus being railed to 
fo great a height of power, and not content with that 
greatnefs to which he could never afpire fo much as in 
his wifhes, projects to himfelf the conqueft of Aha and 
, Greece. Nor did he take more delight in dominion j 
itfelf, than in war; and wherever he carried his arms, j 
it was hardly pofiible to withft md him ; but as he had j 
a Angularly good fortune in acquiring kingdoms, io, on < 
the other hand, he loft them as foon as he conquered , 
them. So much more care did he take to get, than ro , 
maintain conquefts. Wherefore, having marched his , 
army towards Peloponnefus, he was received there by 
embafladors from the Athenians, Archseans, and Melle- 
nians. Nay, all Greece being alarmed by his reput.i- 
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tion, and by the glory of his exploits againft the Ro¬ 
mans and Carthaginians, waited his coming. His firft 
ra r was againft the Spartans, in which he loft his fon 
Ptolemy, and the flower of his army ; more through 
die bravery of the women, than of the men : for upon 
|iis a (limiting the city, fo vaft a number of women 
crowded together, for the defence of their country, 
that the (hamefulnefs of his retreat was equal to the 
bravery of thofe who obliged him to it. Moreover, 
’tis laid, that his fon Ptolemy behaved fo bravely and 
honourably, that he took the city Corcyra with flxty 
men only. The fame perfon, in a naval engagement, 
jumped out of a fmall boat, with feven men only in it, 
into a large galley, and took and kept it. At the flege 
of Lacedemon, he rode into the middle of the town, 
and there was (lain in a crowd of people that over - 
power’d him. When this young man’s body was car¬ 
ried to his father Pyrrhus, ’tis reported, that the father 
hid, that he was kill’d a little later than he had fear’d, 
or his rafhnefs had deferred. 

CHAP. V. Pyrrhus being repulfed by the Spar¬ 
tans, goes to Argos: there, while he was endeavour¬ 
ing to take Antigonus, who was fhut up in the city, 
fighting furioufly in the thickeft of the battle, he was 
(lain by a ftone thrown from the walls. His head was 
carried to Antigonus, who ufmg his viftory with great 
moderation, fent back his fon Helenus, who with feve- 
ral Epirotes had furrendered themfelves to him, and de¬ 
livered to him the bones of his father, which had, not 
yet received the rites of burial, to be entombed amongft 
his anceftors. Moft hiftorians agree, that no king, nei¬ 
ther of that nor the former age, was comparable to 
Pyrrhus; and that there had rarely been feen, not only 
among kings, but among perfons of luftre, one of a 
more upright life, or ftridter juftice. He certainly was 
fo well skill’d in the art of war, that tho’ he had been 
engaged in wars with fuch great princes as Lyflmachus, 
Demetrius, and Antigonus, he always came off con¬ 
queror. In the wars too of the Illyrians, Sicilians, Ro¬ 
man?, and Carthaginians, he never was worfted, but 
wr.s for the moft part victorious. He rendered his 

country, 
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country, that was before but mean and obfcure, famous 
throughout the world, by the renown of his glorious ex¬ 
ploits, and the fplendour of his reputation. 


BOOK XXVI. 

A SUMMARY of the Chatters. 

I. The people of Pelopcnnefus are treacheroufy betray'd /« 
Antigonus . fee tyrant Ariftotimus (eis.es the city of tit 
AHearn, and is at laf defrayed by tbt confpiracy oj 
Hellanicus. 

II. Antigenus engages with the Gauls, who in a, fury kill 
their wives and children, but are jufily rewarded for 
it. Several adventures of Antigonus. 

III. Alexander, the fon of Pyrrhus, is rcflored to bis 
kingdom. The diforders of the kingdom if Gyrene. 

C H A P. I. 

A fter the death of Pyrrhus, mighty commotions 
happened, not only in Macedonia, but alfo in 
Alia, and in Greece: for the Peloponnefians too were 
treacheroufly delivered up to Antigonus ; and the feve- 
ral cities being varioufly moved with joy or grief, ac¬ 
cording as they dreaded Pyrrhus, or expected affiitance 
from him, they either enter’d into an alliance with An¬ 
tigonus, or incenfed by their mutual animofities, made 
war upon one another. During this diforder in the 
provinces, the fovereignty of the city of Epiri was ufurp’d 
by Ariftotimus, a leading man there. After he had 
killed many, and banilh’d more of the chiefs of this 
city, the A-tolians follicited him by ambafladors, tore- 
ftore the towns and children of the banilhed. At frfl 
he refufed ; but afterwards, as if he had relented, he 
gave all the married women leave to go to their hut- 
band', and fixed a certain day for their departure 
They thinking they were to wear out their lives in b:i- 
nifhment with their husbands, took all their valuable 
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giovcsbles with them. But fcarce were they come to 
the city-gate, to march out in a body, when they were 
apprehended, ilript of all their goods, and thrown into 
prifon ; their infants being firft murdered in the bofoms 
oftheir mothers, and the young women raviflied. Whilit 
the whole city was as it were ltupified at this cruel ty- 
nnrrr, Hellanicus, the mod considerable perfon among 
them, having no fear of lofmg his own life, becaufe he 
m an old man, and defpiled it; nor no concern for 
children, having none alive ; invited the mold truily of 
hi: friends to his houfe, and encouraged them to at¬ 
tempt the delivery of their country. They not being 
forward to expofe themfelves to private danger for the 
public i'afety, deftred fome time to confider of it: up¬ 
on which, calling the fervants, he ordered the doors to 
be fhut, and fent meflengers to the tyrant, to bid him 
feed a ftrong guard to feize a band of Confpirators a- 
p.il his life, that were at his houfe ; telling each of 
them, with fevere reproaches, that fmee he could not 
be fo happy as to deliver his country, he would at leait 
have the pleafure of revenging its quarrel upon thofe 
who abandon’d it. Thus they being brought between 
bo dangers, chofe the more honourable way,.and con- 
fpire together to kill the tyrant: and accordingly, Ari- 
foiimus was killed in the fifth month of his tyrannical 
ufurpation. 

CHAP. II. In the mean time Antigonus being 
involved in a double war with Ptolemy and the Spar¬ 
tan:, a new enemy, the army of Gallo-Grtecia, came 
upon him; and therefore leaving a few troops in his 
ennp, to amufe the reft, he marches ag.dnft the Gauls, 
with all his other forces. The Gauls being apprized of 
tnis, prepared for battle, and facrificed feveral victims, 
to take prefages of the event; and finding that by the 
entrails, a great daughter, and the total deftruftion of 
their army was portended, being thrown, not into fear, 
k fury, in hopes of averting the threats of the gods, 
by the ft mghter of their kindred, they kill their wives 
and children ; beginning the war with parricide. So 
or.ragt’ous a madnefs had feized their minds, that they 
did not fpare even that age which enemies would have 

fpared ; 
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fpared; and made an unnatural and bloody war again!® 
their wives and children, for the defence of whom war® 
are undertaken. Then, as if they had purchafed theiS 
lives and vidtory by fuch execrable cruelty, they march 1 
bloody as they were with the murder of their re¬ 
lations, to battle, with no better fuccefs than the omen 
had fignified. For the furies of a guilty mind attack’d 
them, as they prepared for the fight, before the enemy 
did: and the ghofts of their murdered kinfinen appear¬ 
ing before their eyes, they were totally cut off. So 
great was the havock, that the gods feemed to have a- 
greed with men, to punifh fuch wicked parricides. Af¬ 
ter the event of this battle, Ptolemy and the Spartans 
declining the victorious army of the enemy, retired into 
fafer places. Antigonus finding they had diflodged, 
turned his arms again!! the Athenians, while his foldiers 
was yet animated by the late viftory. As he was en¬ 
gaged in this war, Alexander king of Epire, deiirousl 
to revenge the death of his father Pyrrhus, ravaged the! 
frontiers of Macedonia. Antigonus returning with alii 
fpieed from Greece, to give him battle, W'as deferted bytj 
his men, who went over to the enemy, and loft both his 1 
army and his kingdom. His fon Demetrius, who was| 
then a mere boy, in the abfenee of his father, raffing J 
an army, not only recovered Macedonia, that had been 
loft, but Likewife ftript Alexander of the kingdom of| 
Epire. Such was the ficklenefs of fortune, or of the! 
foldiers, that kings were by turns, exiles and kings. J 
CHAP. III. Wherefore Alexander, who had fled | 
in exile to the Acarnanians, is reftored to his kingdom, | 
as well by the zeal of his fubjefls the Epirotes, as the f 
affiflunce of his allies. About the fame time, Ag.is, | 
king of Gyrene died, who, before his illnefs, had be-1 
trothed his daughter Berenice to his brother Ptolemy’s ■■ 
fon, in order to end all difputes between them. But s 
after the death of the king, the mother of the virgin i 
Arftnoe, to fruftrate a match that had been agreed to | 
v....»out her co.ifent, fent fome into Macedonia for De-1 
the brother of king Antigonus by a daughter | 
(•: P.olemy, to marry the young lady, and receive the ! 
kin y-aom of Cyrene. Nor did Demetrius linger to come; 1 

but 
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tnt having quickly arrived at Cyrene by a favourable 
pad, preluming too much upon his fine figure, by means 
of which he had already gained fo much upon his mo¬ 
ther-in-law, began very foon to behave haughtily to the 
joyal family itfelf, and to the foldiers ; and transferr’d 
his ccurtlhip from the daughter to the mother. This 
*55 firft fulpefted by. the young lady, and at lafl ren¬ 
der'd him odious to the people and. army; wherefore 
the affections of all being turned upon Ptolemy’s fon, a 
Jot was laid for Demetrius, and affaflins were let in to 
g him, when he was in bed with his mother-in-law ; 
hat Ariinoe hearing her daughter’s voice, who, as fhe 
flood by the door, ordered the murderers to fpare her 
mother, interpofed for fome time between them and 
her gallant, to fave him ; but he was flain, and by his 
death, Berenice was both revenged for the gallantry of 
krmother, without violating her duty to her; and 
Mowed her father’s judgment in the choice of a huf- 
band, 


BOOK XXVII. 

A SUMMARY of ^Chapters. 

I. Sdnicus kills bis mother-in-law, and his brother, wht 
vas but an infant- 

II. He lofts his fleet by a tempefl. Is defeated by Ptolemy , 
and finds to his brother Antiachus , fir-named Hierax, 
for fuccour. 

III. /fl.a is diflraSled by cruel wars, fhe vengeance of 
ibt £ods againfl Shitiocbus, Hierax, and Seleucus, 

CHAP. I. 

A Fter the death of Antiochus, king of Syria, his 
fon Seleucus fuccecding in his (lead, his mother 
kodice encouraging him to it, who ought to have for- 
™ d, began his reign with parricide ; killing his 
.-’-mother Berenice, the filler of Ptolemy kmg of 

Egypt, 
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Egypt, with a little fon he had by her. This villaij 
not only made him infamous, but involved him in a 
with Ptolemy. As for Berenice, when fhe heard th 
sflaffins were fent to kill her, fhe fhut herfelf up 
Daphna; where being beiieged, when the cities of Ai 
heard of it, calling to mind the grandeur of her fath 
and Anceftors, and touched witi^. compaffion for h 
misfortunes, they all lent her affiftance. Her broth 
Ptolemy too, affrighted at the danger of his filler, ha 
ing his kingdom, marches all his forces with die utmt 
expedition to her relief. But Berenice, before her fu 
cours arrived, tho’ die could not be taken by fore 
was betrayed treache roufly, and put to death. T1 
barbarous action was cried out againd by all the work 
wherefore all the cities that had revolted, and had a 
ready equipped :i great deet, being terrified by this ii 
fiance of his cruelty, and being delirous to revenge ti 
death of this unfortunate queen, whom they had a di 
fign to defend, imin.di tely lurrendered themfdves i 
Ptolemy, who, h.a he not been recalled into Egypt t 
fome commotions at home, would have made himfe 
me dor of all Seleueask dominions. So univerfal an oil 
um uid tnis unnatural murder draw upon Seleucus; i 
fo m :h favour did the death of a filler, fo borbaroof 
mafficred, procure to Ptoiemy. 

C H A P. II. After the departure of Ptolemy, Si 
leucus having go: ready a great fleet againd the cita 
that h..d revolted, the god; themfelves, as it were, ri 
venging the parricide, a fudden florm nrole, in vhc 
he led. thi ; armado, notliing being faved but himid 
naked, and a few'companions of his fhipwreck. Ih 
w. . a diimal event, but fuch a one as Sciences ougt 
to r ve wifh’d for; for the cities which in xatred t 
him. had gone over to Ptolemy, thinking that the go. 
had now lufficiently punifh’d the prince fur his crime 
were moved to companion, on account of his Ion i 
fee ; ar.d by a fudden alteration of their minds r; 
turned again to their allegiance. Therefore, rejoick; 
at his misfortunes, and made richer even by his .clic¬ 
he prepares to make war a gain ft Ptolemy, jucgir.gnim 
felf now' a match for ium ; but as if he had been cor 
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to be the fport of fortune, and had received his king¬ 
dom t0 l°k being defeated in a battle, he flies 
in a great hurry to Antiochus, not much better attend- 
td than after his (hipwreck. From thence he difpatches 
a letter to his brother Antiochus, in which he implores 
(tii affiftance ; offering him for recompenfe, if he ihould, 
that part of Afia which is bounded by mount Taurus: 
bat Antiochus, tho’ but fourteen, having ambition a- 
bove his years, fnatched at the opportunity, not with 
(iich affedion as it was offered, but with the difpofition 
of a perfidious robber, defigning to ftrip him of all; 
and tho’ but very young, arms himfelf for that intent 
with a wicked and manlike boldnefs. Hence he was 
bamed Hierax, or hawk, becaufe, like that bird of 
prep, he lived by rapine and violence. In the mean 
time, Ptolemy Evergetes being informed that Antiochus 
was come to the alfiftance of Seleucus, that he might 
not be engaged with two at once, made a peace with 
Seleucua for ten years. But the peace that was given 
by the enemy, was interrupted by the brother, who 
having a mercenary army of Gauls, far from alflft- 
ing him, attacked him; and inftead of adting like a bro¬ 
iler, a&ed like an enemy. In this battle, Antiochus 
was conqueror, by the bravery of the Gads 5 but the 
Gauls fuppofing Seleucus had fallen in the battle, tvm’d 
their arms again!! Antiochus himfelf; in hopes that they 
fiould ravage Afia at pleafure, if they fhodd deftroy 
tie whole race of its princes. Antiochus having notice 
of this defign, redeem’d himfelf by a large fum of mo¬ 
re)', as from robbers, and makes an alliance with his 
hireling troops. 

C HAP. III. In the mean time, Eumenes king of 
Bithynia, whilft the brothers were difperfed and ex- 
™cd with their civil wars, as if he had intended to 
fe;ze the pofleflion of Afia, now without a mailer, falls 
upon the conqueror Antiochus, and his Gads : and it 
not difficult for his freih men to beat an army quite 
•pent by the fatigues of their late engagement. For at 
tin time all wars were carried on for the deitrudlion of 
•’hi; and every ftronger prince feized it as his prey, 
brothers Seleucus and Antiochus waged «wur only 
L for 
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for the fovereignty of Afia j and Ptolemy king of Egyr 
under pretence of avenging his filler, had the m 
view. On die one hand, Eumenes of Eithynia, ai 
on the ether, the Gauk, a mercenary army, (who 
the weakell party always kept in pay) ravaged Afi; 
and there was not one who had the courage to defei 
it attacked by fo many robbers. Antiochus being d 
feated, Eumenes had poffeffed himfelf of the great 
part of Afia; but thefe two brothers could not agre 
even tho’ the prize for which they contended was loll 
and leaving their foreign enemies in peace, ufe the 
utmoft efforts to deftroy one another. Antiochus w 
overcome die fecond time; and after a fatiguefoir 
flight of feveral days, came at laft to his father-in-la 
Artamenes king of Cappadocia; by whom being kini 
ly received for fome days, having difeovered that a pit 
was laid for him, he fecured himfelf by flying; an 
finding no where a fecurer place, he goes to Piolern) 
his enemy, whofe faith he thought was more to be d< 
pended upon than that of his brother, whether he coi 
fidered what he would have done to his brother, c 
what he had deferved from him. But Ptolemy not bf 
having himfelf with more friendfhip to him, now th; 
he had dirown himfelf into his hands, than when h 
was his enemy, orders him to dofe confinement. Ar 
tiochus makes his efcape from hence, by deceiving li 
keepers, thro’ the affiftance of a certain courtezan, wit 
whom he had had an intrigue; but in his flight fell ir 
to die hands of robbers, who flew him. Seleucus tot 
much about the fame time, lofing his kingdom, die 
of a fell from his horfe. Thus thefe brothers, as 
they were brothers not only in blood, but in misfoi 
tunes, being both exiles after their reign, fuffered th 
punifmnent due to their crimes; 
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BOOK XXVIII. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapt ers. 

J. Olympias, the widow of Alexander king of Epire mar- 
ria her daughter Pthia to Demetrius king of Macedo¬ 
nia, which occafons fad and bloody wars. 

II. Vie haughty anfwer of the Alto Hans to the Romans, 
mho afifted the Acarnanians. fhey take up arms refo- 
ktely ■. 

III. Olympias does not long furvtve the death of her two 
fens. Her daughter Laodamia murdered by the people, 
’[he great calamities that befal Epire. The death of 
Demetrius king of Macedonia. Antigonus is declared 
tutor to Philip fan of Demetrius, and prudently governs 
lis pupil's kingdom . 

IV. Antigonus makes war againfl the Spartans. Cleo • . 
twits their king flies into Egypt, where he is killed. 
Philip takes the adminiflration into his own ha/ids, up¬ 
on the death of Antigonus. 

CHAP. I. 

O Lympias the daughter of Pyrrhus king of Epire, 
after the deceaie of Alexander, who was both 
her brother and her hulbsnd, took upon herfelf the ad- 
minillration of the kingdom, and the guardianfnip of 
his two fons Pyrrhus and Ptolemy. The yEtolians ha¬ 
ving an inclination to take that part of Acarnania which 
had been given to the father of the orphans, as his 
fee, for the fervices he had done in the war, die ad- 
ireffed herfelf to Demetrius king of Macedonia, and 
gives him her daughter Pthia in marriage, tho’ lie was 
already married to a filler of Antiochus king of Syria, 
■hat fhe might, by the right of this alliance, procure 
■hat alfiftance from him, which had been refufed to 
WmpaiTion : wherefore a marriage was celebrated ; but 
1 ‘‘ e gained the favour of a new wife, he contracted 
L z the- 
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the hatred of the former; for fhe, as if divorced, & 
parted of her own accord to her brother Antiochu 
and ftir him up to make war againft her hufband. Til 
Acamanians diftrufting the Epirites, implored the aiiif 
ance of the Romans againft the /Etolians, and obtaine 
from the Roman fenate, that embaflhdors fbould t 
fent, to order the AEtolians to withdraw their garrifor 
out of the cities of Acarnania, and leave thofe peopl 
in the pofleflion of their liberty, who were the only on 
that formerly had not fent 2 fiiftance to the Greeks i 
gainft the Trojans, from whom they derived their or 
gin. 

CHAP. II. But the Aitolians received the em 
bafiV of the Romans with difdain, and upbraided thei: 
with their being fo often beat by the Carthaginians aw 
Gauls ; telling them, that they ought firft to open th 
gates of their own city, which their fear of the Cartha 
ginians had Ihut, before they thought of carrying thei 
arms into Greece. Then they bid them remembe 
who they were that threaten’d, and whom they threat 
en'd; that they had not been able to defend their ow: 
citv againft the Gauls.; and when it was taken, hat 
not recovered it by dint of fword, but by money: tha 
when this nation afterwards entered Greece with afome 
what greater army, -they had totally extirpated them 
without any foreign aid, nay, without employing al 
their own troops; and made that.country a place of baria. 
for them, of which the\ had arrogantly promifed their.' 
felves the dominion, and w here they thought of erect 
ing cities. That on the other fide, the Romans, whilil 
tht y were ltill trembling for the late burning of their city, 
were almoft entirely difpeftefs’d of Italy by the Gauls: 
wherefore they ought to expel! the Gauls out of Italy, 
before they threaten’d the Aatolians, and thought of tax- 
ins; what belong’d to other people. And what men were 
the Romans r fhepherds fbrlootb,who had poftels’d them- 
felves bv violence of fome lands, out of which they had 
driven the lawful owners; who not being able to find wo¬ 
men willing to marry with them, becaufe of their bale 
extraction, w ere forced to take women by Health: a race, 
in fine, which had founded their city on parricide, and 
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jsolluted its foundations with the blood of their foun¬ 
der’s brother. Whereas the ./Etolians, on the other 
lurid, had always been the leading people in Greece ; 
ind as they excelled the reft in dignity of extraft, fo 
likewife did they furpafs them in valour. In one word, 
tint they were the only nation who looked with con¬ 
tempt upon the Macedonian , even in the height of 
tleir power ; the only nation v. ho did not tremble be¬ 
fore king Philip ; the only one tii .t dared to defpife the 
edicts of Alexander, alter the I’criian and Indians had 
been conquer’d by him, and when all'people dreaded 
hi; name : wherefore he act ziftd the Romans to be con- 
Snt with their prefent for’-ane, and not provoke the 
arms which they knew had been fo fatal to the Gauls, 
and had braved the Mace Mp.ims. Having thus dif- 
milTed the Roman cmbaUkd'a , that they might not 
It branded with boafting moic than they durlt attempt, 
tkev ravaged the frontiers of Epire and Ac.irnania. 

CHAP. III. Olympias h . J now delivered up the 
tingdom to the adminiftr diem of her fons; and Ptole¬ 
my had fucceeded to his d -ce .ic 1 father ; who, as he 
march’d at the head of his troop , to meet the enemy, 
Hsfurprized by an indifpofition, or wiiich he died oil 
die way. Olympias, lenlioiy . illidled by the lofs of 
Iff two fons, langtifh d for a lie.; lime, but did not 
longfurvive them. S> now th. irc w;s none remaining 
of the royal f..mi ; y, one the young princefs Nereis, 
and her filter L'.odtmia; the former of whom married 
Gelo, fon to the king of Sicily, and the other loft her 
life by the rage of a mob at the altar of Diana, to 
which fhs had fled for findtu.ary. This attrocious crime 
the immortal gods fufficiently revenged by the continual 
I! tighter, and almoft total deltrudion of that whole 
people: for after having been dillrefled by dearth and 
famine, and by civil animoiities they were almoft 
wholly confumed, at lift, by foreign wars. And Milo, 
lie lifiifin of Laodarniu, running mad, tried to difpatch 
timfelf, fometimes with the (Word, and fometimes with 
™nes; and at laft, by tearing his bowels out with his 
lieth, he died the twelfth d iv .after. While thcle 
‘.iin-s happened in Epire, king Demetrius dies in M.i- 
L. 3 cedonia. 
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cedonia, leaving behind him his fon Philip, very young] 
During his minority, Antigonus was affigned to him ta 
be his guardian ; who having married the mother, ufeij 
all his efforts to make himfelf king : and, fome time 
after, being befieged in his palace by a menacefnl molj 
of the Macedonians, he went out amongft them, withJ 
out his guards, and throwing his diadem and fcarlet 
robe to them, he bids them give thefe to fomc body 
tlfe, who either knew not how to govern them, or 
whom they knew better how to obey ; laying, that he 
had hitherto only known regal majeity, not by the plea- 
ihres, but the dangers and fatigues, and the envy to 
which it expoled him. Then he recounts the fcrviccs 
lie had done them ; how he had feverely paniihed their 
allies who had revolted ; how he had repreffed the in-, 
foler.ee of the Dardanians and Theffdians in rejoicing 
;-t the death of Demetrius : in fine, how he had not; 
only defended, but er.creafed the honour of the Mace¬ 
donians j that if thefe fervices gave them umbrage or 
forrow, he was ready to refign the government, and! 
return them the prefent they had made him; fo that 
they might look out for' a prince whom they could go-! 
vem as they pleafed- When the people, moved with, 
flume, bid him take the regal authority upon him, he ; 
refuted, ’till the ringleaders of this fedition were deli¬ 
vered up to condign punifhment. 

CHAP. IV. After this, he made war upon the 
Spartans, who alone, during the wars of Philip and 
Alexander, had defpifed the power and arms of the 
Macedonians, dreaded by every other nation. 1 he 
war was carried on between thefe two famous nations 
with great vigour on both fides ; while the one lought 
for the antient glory of the Macedonians, and the other 
not only for their hitherto unviolated liberty, but for ( 
their lives. The Lacedemonians being conquered, not 
only themfelves, but their wives and children, fuihir. d 
their bad fortune with great conftancy of mind, for 
as none of the men fpared himfelf in the field, fo no 
woman lamented for the death of her hufb.ind : the old 
men extoll’d the honourable fall of their fons; and the 
fbns rejoiced when their fathers had the honour to die 
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on the fpot. In fhort, all who furvived, only regretted 
their unhappinefs in not having fallen for the liberty of 
[Jeir country. All the houfes in the city were open to 
lie wounded, that they might be refreftred, and have 
their wounds dreffed. In this fad junft'ure of affairs, 
there was no noife, no hurry in the city ; and every 
one bewail’d the public miferv more than his own pri¬ 
vate lofs. Mean while, king Cleomenes arrived, all 
cover’d over with his own blood, and the enemy’s, 
having made a terrible fluughter of them ; and cntring. 
the city, he neither fat down, nor called for meat or' 
drink; nay, did not put off his arms, but f.vpporting. 
himfelf againft a wall, when he faw that only four 
thoufand men had efcaped the battle, he exhorted them ' 
to referve thenffelves for a better time; and then he 
let out with his wife and children for Egypt, to king 
Ptolemy ; by whom being honourably received, he lived 
along time with him in the higheft refpeft. But after 
the death of Ptolemy, he, with all his family, was cut 
off by his fon. Antigonus, after the Spartans were fo 
My defeated, pitying the hard fate of a city that had 
formerly been fo potent, reflrained his fofdiers from 
pillaging it, and granted his pardon to all who were 
left; declaring, that he had engaged in that war with 
Cleomenes, not with the Spartans; and that fince he 
hid withdrawn, his refentment was over ; and that he 
Iboald reckon it no lefs glorious for him to be tranfmit- 
ted to pofterity, as the iaviour of Lacedemon, than as 
its conqueror : that for this reafon he fpared the houfes, 
and the feat of the city, fince no men were left for him 
to fpare. Not long after, he died, and left the king¬ 
dom to his pupil Philip, who was not fourteen years 
old. 
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BOOK XXIX. 

A SUMMARY of the Chatters. 

I. Many changes in the world, occajioned ly charge oj 
maflers ; efpecially in Afric, Egypt, and Macedonia. 

II. Philip, king of Macedonia, irrigated by bad counfel 
to make war rgainji the Romans. 

III. With what jpecious pretences he coloured his defgn. 

IV. At laf he openly declared againft the Romans. The 
ignominious and pernicious events of this war. 

CHAP. I. 

A Bout this time, almoft all the kingdoms in the 
world underwent alterations, by a new race of 
mailers. For in Macedonia, Philip, after the death of 
Antigonus, who was both his ftep-father and tutor, took 
upon him the government. And in Afia, after Seleucus 
was (lain, Antiochus, tho’ yet in his minority, was 
made king. His father had alfo refigned to Ariarathes, 
a meer boy, the kingdom of Cappadocia. Ptolemy, 
having taken off both his father and mother, had pof- 
feiTed himfelf of Egypt, and had the ironical firname 
of Philopater for this crime. The Spartans put Lycur- 
gus into the room of Cleomenes. And that no nation 
might be exempt from change, the Carthaginians made 
Annibal general, when he was under age ; not for want 
of more experienced perfons, but becaufe they knew he 
had been bred up from his childhood in hatred of the 
Romans, to whom, however, he did not prove fo fatal 
as to the Carthaginians themfelves. Tho’ thele young 
kings had no old governors to direft them, yet, as they 
proceeded each in the foot-fleps of his ancellors, there 
appeared in each a genius that promifed great thing;. 
Only Ptolemy, as he came villainoufly to his kingdom, 
fo was he remifs in the adminillration of it. The Dst- 
danian;, ar.d all other neighbouring nations, who hr.tl 
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an implacable animofity againfi the kings of Macedo¬ 
nia, defpifing king Philip’s youth, were perpetually an¬ 
noying his territories. On the other hand, he having 
vigoroufly rcpulfed his enemies, not content to defend 
his own dominions, eagerly fought an opportunity of 
attacking the .Etolians. 

CHAP. II. While he was intent upon this de- 
fign, Demetrius, king of the Illyrians, who had been 
lately conquered by Paulus the Roman conful, addreffes 
him with importunate entreaties ; complaining of the 
itjafticc of the Romans, who, not fatisfied with the li¬ 
mits of Italy, dared to grafp, with confident hopes, at 
the empire of the univerfe, and made war upon all 
kings. In order to get the dominion of Sicily, Sardi¬ 
nia, and Spain, they had taken arms ag unfit the Car¬ 
thaginians and Annibal; and now they had attacked 
him for no other reafon, but becaufe he was their neigh¬ 
bour ; that he ought to take warning from the example, 
feeing the nearer and more powerful his kingdom was, 
the more eager the Romans would be to feize upon it. 
He added, that he refigned the kingdom freely to him, 
of which the Romans liad fiript him, and fhould be 
much better pleafed to fee an ally, than an inveterate 
enemy, in pofleffian of it. By fuch language as this, 
he prevailed with Philip to lay afide his defigns againfi 
jEtolia, ar.d to turn Ins arms againfi the Romms: Pni- 
lip imagining there would be the lefs difficulty in the 
matter, fince Annibal, as he had heard, had defeated 
them at the lake of Thrafymcne. Therefore, that he. 
might not be entangled in many wars at one and the 
fame time, he made peace with the jElolians; not as 
if he h .d intended to carry the war elfewhere, but as 
if he h :d done it out of regard to Greece, which he 
stii.—.i 1 had never been in greater danger than now : 
!.. : ihe two new empires of the Carthaginians and 
h :■ a; in the weft, were eafily kept from pouring in 
1 a firC'-s upon Greece and Afia, ’till they fhould de- 
i - : -he conteft between them, for the empire of the 
'• .vi, bthe fword : but that the conqueror, whoever 
k was, would immediately march into the eaft. 

L s CHAP. 
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BOOK XXIX. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I. Many changes in the nvorld, occafioned ly change nj 
maflers ; efpeciaHy in Afric , Egypt, and Macedonia. 

II. Phi/ip, king of Macedonia, infigated hy had counfel 
to make nuar again ft the Romans. 

III. With mi hat jpecious pretences he coloured his dejign. 

IV. At laf he openly declared agair.fi the Romans. The 
ignominious and pernicious events of this vjar. 

CHAP. I. 

A Bout this time, almoft all the kingdoms in the 
world underwent alterations, by a new race of 
mailers. For in Macedonia, Philip, after the death of 
Antigonus, who was both his hep-father and tutor, took 
upon him the government. And in Afia, after Seleucus 
was ILiin, Andochus, tho’ yet in his minority, was 
made king. His father had alfo refigned to Ariarathes, 
a meer boy, the kingdom of Cappadocia. Ptolemy, 
having taken off both his father and mother, had pof- 
l'eiTed himfelf of Egypt, and had the ironical firname 
of Philopater for this crime. The Spartans put Lycur- 
gus into the room of Cleomenes. And that no nation 
might be exempt from change, the Carthaginians made 
Annibal general, when he was under age ; not for want 
of more experienced perfons, but becaufe they knew he 
had been bred up from his childhood in hatred of the 
Romans, to whom, however, he did not prove fo fatal 
as to the Carthaginians themfelves. Tho’ thefe young 
kings had no old governors to direft them, yet, as they 
proceeded each in the foot-heps of his anceifors, there 
appeared in each a genius that promifed great thing;. 
Onlv Ptolemy, as he came villainoufly to his kingdom, 
fo was he remifs in the adminihration of it. The Dat- 
danians, ar.d all other neighbouring nations, who had 
^ an 
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an implacable animofity againft the kings of Macedo¬ 
nia, defpiftng king Philip’s youth, were perpetually an¬ 
noying his territories. On the other hand, he having 
vigoroufly repulfed his enemies, not content to defend 
his own dominions, eagerly fought an opportunity of 
attacking the /Etolians. 

CHAP. II. While he was intent upon this de- 
fign, Demetrius, king of the Illyrians, who had been 
lately conquered by Paulus the Roman conful, addrefles 
him with importunate entreaties ; complaining of the 
initiilice of the Romans, who, not fatisfied with the li¬ 
mits of Italy, dared to grafp, with confident hopes, at 
the empire of the univerfe, and made war upon all 
kings. In order to get the dominion of Sicily, Sardi¬ 
nia, and Spain, they had taken arms ag.tinft the Car¬ 
thaginians and Annibal; and now they had attacked 
him for no other reafon, but becaule he was their neigh¬ 
bour ; that he ought to take warning from the example, 
feeing the nearer and more powerful his kingdom was, 
the more eager the Romans would be to feize upon it. 
He added, that he refigned the kingdom freely to him, 
of which the Romans bad ftript him, and fhould be 
much better pleafed to fee an ally, than sn inveterate 
enemy, in poffeffion of it. By fuch language as this, 
he prevailed with Philip to lay afide his defigns again!! 
Atoka, and to turn his arms againft the Romans: Pni- 
lip imagining there would be the lefs difficulty in the 
matter, fmee Annibal, as he had heard, had defeated 
them at the lake of Thrafymene. Therefore, that he 
might not be entangled in many wars at one and the 
fame time, he made peace with the Altolians; not as 
if he h .d intended to carry the war ellewhere, but as 
if he h >.d done it out of regard to Greece, which he 
afii.-cr 1 had never been in greater danger than now ; 
ti. t the two new empires of the Carthaginians and 
R :■ n» in the weft, were eafily kept from pouring in 
f. a ftrees upon Greece and Alia, ’till they fhould de- 
■ 1 ‘he conteft between them, for the empire of the 

.vi. by the {word : but that the conqueror, whoever 
Re was, would immediately march into the eaft. 

L s CHAP. 
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CHAP. III. He added, that he faw a terrible 
and bloody war brooding over Italy: that he beheld the 
tempeft coming roaring and thundering from the well; 
and that to whatever part of the world victory (hould 
drive this hideous impending cloud, it would certainly 
difcharge itfelf in a vaft fhower of blood: that Greece 
had frequently fuffered great commotions; one while 
by the wars of the Spartans, another while by the wars 
of the Gauls, and another by thofe of the Macedoni¬ 
ans ; but that they ftiould think all this but fport, when¬ 
ever thofe forces, which were now drawing together in 
Italy, came to pour themfelves out of that country. 
That he forefaw what cruel and bloody wars thole 
people would carry on between themfelves, as well 
from the numbers of their armies, as the experience 
and conduft of their generals ; which fury could not 
end in the deltrudtion of one of the parties, without ruin¬ 
ing the neighbouring kingdoms : that the favage con¬ 
queror was indeed lefs to be fear’d by Macedonia than 
by Greece, becaufe it was both further from them, 
and more able to defend itfelf: yet he knew that thole 
v/ho engaged with fuch reioiution and force, would not 
be content with tn;;t boundary of their conqueft; for 
which caufe even he had reafon to apprehend a con¬ 
tort with the conqueror. Having put a period to toe 
war with the vhto’i.ns upon tins pretence, thinking 
row of nothing eli'e but the war of the Carthaginians 
and Romans, he beg r. to weigh the ltrcn^th of each. 
But the Romans, tho’ the Carthaginians and Annibal 
were upon thei^rtecks, did not ieem quite free from 
fe: rs of the Macedonians. For both their ancient bra¬ 
ver}", and the glory they had acquired by conquering 
the ealt, gave them terror. Befides, they were not ig¬ 
norant that Philip burnt with a warm emulation to 
equal the exploits of Alexander the Great; and that 
he loved war, and was a very adtive prince. 

CHAP. IV. Wherefore Philip, fo foon as he had 
got intelligence that the Romans were defeated by the 
Orthaginv.ns in another battle, began to build ihips for 
tranfporting his forces into Italy. After this, he lenus 

an 
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jji embafthdor with letters to Annibal, to invite him to an 
alliance with him; but the embaffador being intercepted -> 
and carried before the fenate, was difmiffed fafe, not fo 
much out of refpe£t to the king, as that they might not 
render one, who had not yet fully determined himfelf, a 
certain enemy. But afterwards, when the Rorrians un- 
derllood that Philip ma.de preparations for carrying his 
forces into Italy, they difpatcli L.asvinus the praetor with ' 
a fleet, well equipp’d, to hinder his paffnge ; who 
landing in Greece, prevails upon the ALtolians, by his 
large promifes to them, to turn their arms againft Phi¬ 
lip. Philip, on his fide, follicited the Achasans to de¬ 
clare war againft the Romans. In the mean time, the 
Dardanians were ravaging the frontiers of Macedonia, 
and having carried off twenty thoufand prifoners, obliged. 
Philip to drop his defign of a Roman war, to defend 
his territories. At the fame time, Lmvinus the praetor 
having concluded an alliance with king Attalus, pillages 
Greece at his difcretion. This caft fuch a dread into 
feveral cities there, that they wearied Philip with em- 
baflies, importuning his aftiitance. The kings of Illy- 
rimn, flicking clofc to his ribs, demanded, with uneea- 
fing importunity, the fulfilment of his promifes. On 
the other hand, the plundered Macedonians preffed 
him to revenge their bufferings. Being perplexed by fo 
many and fo great difficulties, he could not tell what 
to do firft. However, he flattered them all, th at he 
would forthwith fend them aftiitance ; not that he could 
do what he promifed, but that he might keep them in 
his alliance by feeding them with hopes. Yet his firft 
expedition was againft the Dardanians, who watching 
for the opportunity of his abfence, were ready to fall 
upon Macedonia with a heavier force than before. He 
likewile makes peace with the Romans, who were con¬ 
tent to put off the war they had defigned againft him, 
for that time. At laft, being inform’d that Philopoe- 
men, the general of the Achceans, had been ufing all 
his intereft to bring over his allies to the Romans, he 
kid an ambuicade for his life : but the other having 
diicovered and avoided this plot, he prevailed with the 
Achrcuns, by the authority he had with them, to aban¬ 
don them. L 6 BOOK 
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BOOK XXX. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters, 

I. 7 he luxury and parricides of Ptolemy king of Egypt. 

II. The miferable condition of Egypt, under flat ignomi¬ 
nious and contemptible prince. The tragical end of his 
whore, and of the panders to his pleafu cs- 

III. Jlftcr his death, the Remans take his fan into their 
protection, and defend him againfi dhitiochus king of 
Syria, ar.d Philip king of Macedonia. 

IV. d terrible earthquake. The Ron ans refit fe peace to 
Philip. Philip and Flanrinius prepare their armies for 
battle. The Romans are wiflorious, and Philip ii de¬ 
prived of his dominions. 

CHAP. I. 

W Hilft Philip was intent upon thefe mighty projects 
in Macedonia, the conduft of Ptolemy in Egypt 
was very different: for having got his kingdom by parri¬ 
cide, and having added the murder of his brother to that 
of his father and mother, he wholly abandoned himfeif 
to his pleafures, as if all things had fucceeded very well 
with him; and all the court imitated his example. 
V.'herefore, not only his friends and deputies, but like- 
wife the whole army, laying afide all military exercife : , 
languilhed in idlenefs and effeminacy. Antiochus king 
of Syria, being inform’d of this, and being puffed on 
at the fame time, by the ancient animofity between 
thefe two kingdoms, all on the hidden attack’d feveral 
cities belonging to this prince, and carried his arms even 
into Egypt itfelf. This put Ptolemy into a fad conker- 
nation, fo he endeavour’d to amufe Antiochus by cm- 
bafues, ’till he could raife a fufheient force; and then 
hiring a grea' army in Greece, he gives battle to his 
enemy, and would have ftript him cf his kingdom, if 
his go^d fortune had been accompanied with fuit.hle 

conduft; 
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conduft; but fatisfied with recovering the cities he had 
loft, and making peace with Antiochus, he greedily feizes 
this opportunity of returning to quiet; thus his former 
luxury recoiling upon him, he put his wife Eurydice to 
death, who was likewife his lifter ; and he is entangled 
bv the charms of a whore, Agathoclea. And fo loiing 
ail fenfe and remembrance of his rank and majefty, he 
wafted his nights in debauchery, and his days in fealb. 
To keep his luxury from palling, all the incitements of 
it were brought; all forts of inftruments of mufic were 
added to his entertainments. Neither was it enough 
for the king to be a fpedtator, but acting like the ma¬ 
iler of the revel, he touched fame ftringed inftrument 
himfelf. Thefe were the fecret hidden pefts of this de¬ 
generate tottering court. 

CHAP. II.' This licentioufnefs encreafing dailv, 
the impudence of the harlot could not be confined with¬ 
in the palace : and what contributed to render her ftill 
more audacious was, that her brother Agathocles, a 
proftitute youth of captivating beauty, fhared the king 
with her, and minifter’d to his infamous pleafures. To 
thi; was added the credit of their mother Oenanthe, 
who managed the king as fhe pleafed, by the charms 
of her fon and daughter. Wherefore, not content to 
poffefs and govern the king, they now likewife pretend 
to govern the kingdom ; and appear in public, and 
are fluted, and magnificently attended. Agathocles, 
who was infeparable from the king’s perfon, ruled the 
city; the women dilpofed of all governments, com¬ 
mands, and pi tees of honour ; nor was there any perfon 
who had lefs power in the kingdom than the king him- 
felf. Amidft thefe ignominious difordrrs, the king dies, 
leaving behind him a foil of five years old, by Euridice. 
But his death was long concealed, ’till thefe women 
had carried off his money, and had formed a confede¬ 
racy with fome defperste villains to ufurp the kingdom. 
But ,.t laft, the truth being known, the people rufhed 
together, and killed Agathocles, and nailed his mother 
and filler upon erodes, to revenge the death of Euri- 
dice. Upon the king’s death, the infamy of the king¬ 
dom being as it were expiated by the punifhment of the 

whores. 
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whores, the Alexandrians Tent embafladors to the Ro¬ 
mans, begging them to take upon them the guardian- 
ftiip of the,young prince, and the protedlion of Egypt, 
which, they faid, Philip and Antiochus had already di¬ 
vided between themfelves, by a treaty made for that 
purpofe. 

CHAP. III. This embafiy was acceptable to the 
Romans, who were feeking an occafion for turning their 
arms againft Philip, who had enter’d into treacherous 
meafures againft them in the Punic war. What the 
more encouraged them was, that Annibai and the Car¬ 
thaginians were now conquered, and there was none 
whofe arms they feared more; efpecially when they 
conlidered what commotions Pyrrhus had raifed in Italy, 
with a handful of Macedonians, and what great things 
that warlike nation had done in the eaft. Wherefore 
they fent embafladors to Philip and Antiochus, to tell 
them to beware of making any attempt upon Egypt. 
At the fame time, M. Lepidus is fent into Egypt, to 
govern that country, in the character of guardian to 
the young orphan. During thefe tranfadlions, the em- 
baffies of king Attalus, and the Rhodians, came to 
Rome, to complain of the injuries they had fuffered 
from king Philip ; which complaints put an end to ail 
further hefttation in the fenate, with regard to the Ma¬ 
cedonian war: and therefore, without delay, under 
colour of carrying afliftance to their allies, war is de¬ 
clared againft Philip ; and they lent a conful with fome 
legions, into Macedonia. And not long after, all 
Greece depending upon the Romans, in hopes of reco¬ 
vering their former liberty, role up againft Philip, and 
made war upon him. And thus the king being djllrclled 
on all hands, was obliged to fue for peace. But when 
the Romans declared the terms, both Attalus, the Rho¬ 
dians, Achteans, and Astolians, demanded reftitution 
from Philip, of the places he had taken from them. 
On the other hand, P hili p granted that he might per¬ 
haps be brought to fubmit to the Romans, but that he 
could never bear that the Greeks, who had been con¬ 
quered by his anceftors Philip and Alexander, and made 
Objects of the Macedonian empire, Ihould, as conque- 
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BrS) prefcribe articles of peace to him 5 they who 
ought rather to think of giving an account of their con¬ 
duit in their tote of fubjection, than of reclaiming their 
Uertv. At tail, however, a truce of two months was 
granted at his requeft, that the terms of peace, about 
which they could not agree in Macedonia, might be 
filed for at Rome from the fenate. 

C H A P.. IV. This fame year an earthquake hap¬ 
ped betwixt the iflands of Thera and Therafia, where, 
jo the no fmall aftonifhment of thofe that were failing 
in that arm of the fea, on a fudden, an illand rofe out 
of the deep with a great efibrvefcence.' In Afia too, 
the fame day, the fame earthquake lhatter’d Rhodes, 
ad many other cities, in a terrible manner, and fome 
i: entirely fwallowed up. As thefe prodigies caufed an 
uiiverfal fear, the foothfayers gave out, that they pre- 
faged that the growing empire of the Romans would 
certainly devour the ancient one of the Greeks and Ma¬ 
cedonians. In this interval, the fenate having refufed 
to make peace with Philip, he follicits the tyrant Na- 
bis to join him in the war. And fo after he had drawn 
out his army into the field, the enemy being in order 
of battle, and ready to engage with them, he encou¬ 
raged his men by telling them, that the Perfians, Bac- 
trians, and Indians, and all Afia, to the utmoll bounds 
cf the Eaft, had been conquered by the Macedonians j 
and this war was fo much.the more bravely to be main¬ 
lined than thofe wars, by how much the more liberty 
was more precious than empire. But on the other fide, 
Fliminius, the Roman conful, animated his foldiers by re¬ 
counting to them the exploits they had lately perform’d. 

He put them in mind, on one fide, how Carthage with 
Sicily, and on the other, how Italy with Spain, had 
been fubdued by the Roman valour : adding, that An- 
nibal was not to be poltponed to Alexander the Great; 
and how, by beating him out of Italy, they had con¬ 
quered Africa, which was a third part of the world. 
Heat the Macedonians were not to be eftimated by their 
anient reputation, but their prefent llrength, becaufe 
they did not carry on a war againft Alexander the Great, 
whom they had heard called invincible, nor with his ar¬ 
my, ' 
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my, which had over-run all the Eaft, but with Philji 
a youth without experience, who was hardly able t 
defend the frontiers of his own kingdom againft h 
neighbour?, and with thofe Macedonians, who had ( 
lately been a prey to the Dardanians. They recounte 
the glorious performances of their forefathers, but h 
only mentioned the brave aftions of his own foldiers: fc 
by this very army had Annibal, and the Carthaginian! 
and aim oil all the Weft been conquer’d. The foldiei 
on both fides, rouzed by the harangues of their gene 
rals, encounter; the one fide glorying in their conque 
of the Eaft, and the other in that of the Well; th 
former earning to the battle the ancient, and as it wer 
obfolete glory of their anceftors, the other a braver 
yet in its bloom, and that had very lately given erri 
nent demonftrations of what it was able to do. 
the Roman fortune was fuperior to that of the Mace 
donians. Philip being much reduced by this war 
begged peace from the conful Flaminius; who leaving 
him the tide of a king, and the ancient territory of Mace 
donia, took from him all thofe cities he poffefied ii 
Greece, lopping them off as extraneous membeis, tha 
did not belong to his kingdom. Yet the JE tolianr 
taking umbrage that the conful did not likewife flrij 
him of Macedonia, and give it to them, as a reconi 
pence for their fervices, fent embaffadors to Antiochus, 
who, by flattering him with his greatnefs, and by pronii 
frng him the affiitance of all Greece, fhould endeavoui 
to engage him to take up arms againft the Romans. 


BOOK XXXI. 


A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I. Tie Romans fend embaffadars to Antiochus king of Syria , 
to difnvade him from his defign upon Egypt. They order 
Greece to be delivered from the tyranny of fairs. J hi 
name of Annibal'ft tikis terror into the Romans. 

II. Annibal, 
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0. Annihal, to avoid falling into the hands of the Ro¬ 
mans, flies to king r.Intiochus. 

01. Nabis, defeatea in two battles , takes up arms again, 
after the depasture of the Romans. Anne al's counfel 
to Antioehus, how to Juhdue the Romans. 

IV. Antioehus would per [wade the Carthaginians to take 
up arms, fhey inform the Romans of w’■>. by their 
cunning policy, make Antioehus jealous of fin, i a!, 

V. Annihal confults Antioehus ajrejh to carry t,:c war in¬ 
to Italy againfl the Romans. 

VI. Antioehus's flatterers laugh at it. From l cnee we 
may date his ruin. Fhe Romans defeat him i) fa and 
land. 

VII. Fhe two Scipio's arrive with their arm. :>i A ft a ; 
and propofe articles of peace to Antioehus , wh.Ao he re- 
jikls. 

VIII. Fifty thoufand AJiatics are Jla 'tn upon the /pot . 
Antioehus is forced to Jue for peace, and he obtains it. 

'CHAP. I. 

A Ntiochus, king of Syria, defpifmg the infancy of 
the new king of Egypt, who, Tier the death of 
Ptolemy Phiiopater his father, was a pre\ even to his 
domefticks, formed a defign to feize tire dominions of 
tliisyoungprir.ee. Therefore having already invaded 
Phoenicia, and feveral cities in Syria, which, of right, 
belonged to Egypt, the fenate fends emb fT.dor. to 
him, to charge hint to forbear meddling with the king¬ 
dom of an orphan committed to their protection by the 
Lift prayers of his dying father. But he m iking lignt of 
this emb -fly, fometime after another w.v fent, which, 
without mentioning the rights of the orphan, ordered 
km to reftore to their former (late, the cities that were 
'iconic, by the rights of war, the Roman people’s. 
Upon his refufal, war was declired againft him, widen 
was managed as unfortunately, as it was r.ilhly under¬ 
taken. At the fame time, the tyrant Nabis had pof- 
feiTed himfelf of feveral cities of Greece. Wherefore 
the fenate, to avoid the diftdvantnge of being obliged 
to divide the Roman forces, wrote to Flaminiu-, that 

lie 
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he would, if he thought it expedient, deliver Greeo 
from Nabis, as he had Macedonia from Philip. Fo 
this effect, his commiffion was prolonged. Annibal' 
name rendered this war with Antiochus more terrible 
for his rivals, excited by a fpirit of envy, accufed him 
by private meffages to the Romans, of having made ; 
feeret league with Antiochus ; alledging, that this man 
who had always been inured to command, and to mili 
tary arbitrarinefs, could never fubmit to live according 
to the laws; and that being weary of the tranquility 
which Carthage then enjoy’d, he was always upon the 
watch for a new occafion of war: and thefe furmifes, 
tko’ utterly falfe, went eafdy down with i timorou: 
people. 

CHAP. II. The fenate, at laft, being alarm’d, 
fent Cr.sus Servilius into Africa, to enquire into the 
conduct of Annibal, and gave him private inftructions 
to deftroy him, if it were poffible, by means of his 
enemies at Carthage, and to deliver the Roman people 
from a name fo odious and terrible to them. But thefe 
deiigns were not long concealed from the fagacity of 
Annibal, a man equally dextrous at forefeeing and ward¬ 
ing off dangers; who in profperity was provident againft 
crofs events, and in adveriity was thoughtful about the 
meafures proper to be purfued in good fortune. Where¬ 
fore, after having appeared the whole day in public be¬ 
fore the chiefs of Carthage, and the Roman embaffador, 
towards the evening he took horfe, and made off to an 
eftate of his in the fuburbs, near the fea, giving orders 
to his fervantf, who knew nothing of his defigns, to 
wait for him at one of the gates of the city. Here he 
had provided himfelf with gullies and rowers that lay 
hid in a private creek. There was likewife in readi- 
nefs a large fom of money, that whenever he fhould be 
obliged to make his efcape, nothing might retard or hin¬ 
der his going off. Thus chufing out, to accompany him, 
the flower of his flaves, the number of whom was con- 
flderably augmented by the prifoners he had taken in 
Italy, he embarked and failed diredtly towards Antio¬ 
chus. The next day the citizens waited in the forum, 
for the coming of their general, who was at that time 

likewise 
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likewife their conful. When news was brought that he 
was gone off, they were all in no lefs conilernation, 
than if their city had been taken, and foreboded that 
his flight would prove their ruin. But the Roman em- 
bafikdor* as if war had been already begun in Italy by 
Annibal, returns privately to Rome, and brought the 
djfmal news with him. 

CHAP. III. In the mean time, Flaminius in 
Greece, having made a confederacy with feveral cities, 
defeated the tyrant Nabis in two fucceilive battles, and 
left him miferably difabled, and quite difpirited, in a 
corner of his own kingdom. But after liberty was re¬ 
ared to Greece, the garrifons were withdrawn from 
the cities, and the Roman army commanded home in- 
to Italy. Nabis, tempted by this favourable opportu¬ 
nity, fell unawares upon feveral cities, and poflbffed 
himfelf of them ; as if, having no mailer, they belong’d 
to the firft man that would feize them. The Achae.ms, 
terrified led this near mifchief (hould fpread to them, 
refolve upon a war againll Nabis, and choofe Philopce- 
men to be their general; a man of noted indutlrv, who 
kd given fuch diflinguifhing proofs of his br .very du¬ 
ring this war, that he was equalled, in the efteem of all 
the people, to Flaminius the Roman commander. At 
the fame time, Annibal arrived at Antiochus’s court, 
and was received there as a prefent from the gods. His 
coming animated the king to fuch a degree of courage, 
that he did not employ his thoughts fo much how to 
profecute the war, as how to divide the rewards of a 
victory, which he looked upon as certain. But Anni¬ 
bal, who well knew the Roman ftrength, was pofitive 
that it was impoffible to vanquilh them but in Italy. 
For this expedition he demanded a hundred Ihips, ten 
thouland foot, and a thoufand horfe ; promifing, with 
thefe forces, to revive in Italy no lefs a flame than he 
had formerly done ; and while the king remained quiet¬ 
ly at home, to bring him back either a compleat victo¬ 
ry over the Romans, or equitable terms of peace ; for, 
he kid, nothing but a leader was wanting to the Spa¬ 
niards, to make them take the field, fo inflamed were 
they with a delire of war ; and that he now knew Italy 
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much better than he did before; and he was fure that 
Carthage would not be quiet, but join him upon the 
firft motion. 

CHAP. IV. This advice mightily pleafed the 
king; fo one of thofe who had accompanied Annibal 
into Afia, was immediately difpatched to Carthage, to 
encourage thofe who were forward enough of themfelves 
to take up arms; and to tell them, that Annibal would 
come with an army; that the princes whofe inte- 
refts he embraced, wanted nothing but the good-will 
of the Carthaginian;, and that Alia would furnifh a- 
bundantly with all that was necelfary for the charges of 
the war. When the report of thefe affairs was fpread 
in Carthage, the meffenger was feized by fome of An- 
nibal’s enemies, and brought before the fenate; where 
being interrogated to whom he was fent, he, like a 
fubtle Carthaginian, cunningly anfwered, to all the fe¬ 
nate ; for the affair did not concern a few particulars 
only, but all in general. While fome days were taken 
up in deliberation, whether they fhould fend him to 
Rome, to clear the public from having , any hand in 
this guile, he privately gets on flrip-board, and makes his 
efcape to Annibal. The Carthaginians being apprized 
of his departure, difpatched an exprefs to Rome, to let 
them know what had happened. The Romans likewife 
fent emballkdors to Ant'iochus, who, under the colour of 
bringing an embnfly, might obferve the king’s prepa¬ 
rations, and either foften Annibal’s averfion to.the Ro¬ 
mans, or by their continued correfpond£nce with him, 
render him lulpedled and odious to the prince. Where¬ 
fore the embuflhdors coming to Antiochus at Ephcfus, 
deliver the fenate’s meffige to him. All the time 
they waited for an anfwer, they were continually with 
Annibal ; and inceffantly fuggelting. to him that he had 
left his country too timoroufly, fmee the Romans would 
inviolably preferve the peace made, not fo much with 
his republic, as with himfelf: that they were periuaded 
the war he had carried on againfl; the Romans proceed¬ 
ed rather from his zeal for his own country, for whicn 
all good men would facnhce their lives, than from nnv 
particular hatred to them: for'twas not, faid they, the 

animofities 
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animofities of generals, but the interferings of national in- 
terefts, that were the true fprings of this war. Then they 
magnified his great exploits : and this difcourfe fo flat¬ 
ter’d him, that he took pleafure in converflng frequent¬ 
ly with thefe embaffadors; not aware that by his fami¬ 
liarity with the Romans, he was bringing the king’s ha¬ 
tred upon him. For Antiochus, fufpefting a good un- 
derltanding with the Romans had been effefted by their 
frequent converfe, hid his defigns from him, and treat¬ 
ed him, not with the confidence he had formerly ufed 
him, but as an enemy and a traitor, that ought to be 
kept out of his councils. This dillruft effectually ruin’d 
all their mighty preparations for war, there being now 
none to conduit them with due prudence. • The fenate’s 
embaffy was, that he would content himfelf with Afia, 
and not force the Romans to come thither with an ar¬ 
my. He rejected this demand, and refolved not to 
flay ’till the war was brought into his own country, but 
to begin it. 

C H A P. V. It is faid, that after he had held fe- 
veral councils of war, into which Annibal was not ad¬ 
mitted, he at laft ordered him to be fummoned; not 
that he intended to aft by his advice in any matter, 
bat that he might not appear wholly to defpife him ; 
and having asked all the reft their opinions, he, at 
length, asked his. Annibal, fenftble of the real Hate 
of the matter, declared, he knew that he had not been 
called upon for his advice, but to fill up the number of 
counfellors; yet he would honeftly tell the king his fen- 
timents about the proper way of carrying on the war j 
both out of his hatred to the Romans, and love to the 
king, with whom alone he had found a fecure retreat 
in his banilhment. Then befpeaking pardon for the 
freedom he was about to take, he faid, he could not 
approve of any of the prefent undertakings or counfels j 
nor did he like Greece for the feat of the war, but 
thought Italy by far a more proper fcene for it; for the 
Romms could not be fubdued, but by their own arms; 
nor It.'ly be conquered any other way, than by its own 
ihcngcn : becaufe they were a people of a very different 
Symus from the relt of mankind; as was their way of 

fighting 
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fighting likewife very different from that of all other 
nations. In other countries it was a confiderable ad¬ 
vantage to have had the benefit of firft taking any op¬ 
portunity of time, or place, to have ravaged the ene¬ 
my’s fields, or to have feized fome places: with the' 
Romans it was not fo; for though you Ihould take 
places, and get battle after battle upon them, yet you 
mail ftill have a violent druggie with this very enemy, 
whom you looked upon to be vanquifh’d and undone: 
wherefore if any one would attack them in Italy, he 
might ufe their own power and wealth againft them, as- 
he had already experienced. But if any one quit Italy 
to them, the fountain as it were of their ftrength, to 
contend with them was as abfurd, as it would be to at¬ 
tempt to turn the courfe of a river, or dry it up; not 
at the fountain head, but where there was a great con- 
junctiorf of dreams. That this was his private fenti- 
ments; and that he had often frankly fpoke it out, and 
offered his fervice to put it in execution; and that he 
now repeated it in the prefence of his friends, that they 
might all know the only way of waging war againft the 
Romans, who were invincible abroad, but might be 
eafily conquered at home ; for one might looner take 
their city, than their empire from them; and much 
more eafily drip them of Italy, than of the provinces 
they had joined to it: thus the Gauls had taken Rome; 
and by the fame method he himfelf had brought them 
to the very brink of deftrudtion ; that he was never 
broken by them ’till he had quitted their country; and 
that upon his returning to Carthage, the fortune of die 
war changed with the theatre of it. 

CHAP. VI. The king’s friends all oppofed this 
advice, not regarding what advantages it might bring, 
but fearing led Annibal, if his advice was approced of, 
fhould become the fird man in the king’s favour. As 
for the king, he did not fo much diflike the counfel, 
as the giver of it, left the glory of the victory ftioulu be 
Annibal’;, and not his. So that all was marred by the 
flatteries of thofe who made it their bufinets to footh 
the king. Nothing was conducted with any degree 
of reafon or prudence. The king abandoned fiimlc. 
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10 his pleafures all the winter, and every day celebrat¬ 
ed Come new wedding. On the other hand, Acilius 
the Roman conful, who had been fe»t to this war, pro¬ 
vided arms, forces, and all neceffaries for carrying it 
on with the utmoit vigilance ; animated the confede¬ 
rated cities, and left no meafures untried to keep thofe 
who wavered, firm to his interefts. Nor was the event 
of the war contrary to the preparations for it: for the 
enemies troops being broken at the firft onfet, Antio- 
chus, who perceived their diforder, did not give any 
afliftance to his men in diftrefs, but put himfelf at the 
head of thofe that fled, and left his rich camp to the 
conquerors. Then after he had got by flight into Afia, 
while the Romans were bufy plundering, he began to 
repent his flighting the advice that had been given him ; 
and taking Annibal again into his friendfhip, managed 
all things by his advice. In the mean time, news is 
brought, that jEmilius the Roman general was advan¬ 
cing with eighty brazen-beaked (hips, with which he was 
fent by the fenate to carry on the war by fea; which 
news revived his hopes of retrieving his fortune. There¬ 
fore, before the cities in alliance with him could revolt 
to the enemy, he refolved to try a fea engagement, 
hoping to repair the Ioffes he had fuftained in Greece, 
by a new vidtory. Wherefore the fleet being entrufted 
to Annibal, a battle was fought. But neither were the 
Afiatic foldiers a match for the Roman, nor their ihips 
for thofe of the enemy, armed with brazen beaks. How¬ 
ever, the lofs was lefs than it would otheuwife have been, 
by the dextrous management of the general. The fame 
of the vidtory had not yet reached Rome, and therefore 
the city was in fufpence about the eledtion of the confuls. 

CHAP. VII. But what fitter perfon could they 
choofe conful, to oppofe Annibal, than the brother of 
Africanus ? flnee it was the hereditary honour of the 
Scipio’s to conquer the Carthaginians. Wherefore Lu¬ 
cius Scipio is elected conful, and his brother Africanus 
is appointed his lieutenant, that Antiochus might fee 
that he had not greater confidence in conquer’d .Anni¬ 
bal, than the Romans in the conqueror Scipio. As the 
Scipio’s were tranfporting their troops into Afia, news 

was 
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was brought them, that the war was almoft at an end 
both by land and fea; they found that Antiochu 
had been defeated by a battle by land, and Annibal ii 
one by fea. Wherefore, upon their firft arrival, Anti 
ochus'fent embafladors to them, defiring peace; carry 
ing with them Africanus his fon, as a particular prefent 
whom the king had taken, as he was paffmg over in ; 
fmall fhip. But Africanus faid, that private good office: 
were not to be confounded with affairs of public con 
cem, and that the duties of a father were one thing 
and the rights of one’s country another; a right to be 
preferred, not only to children, but to life itfelf: where 
fore he thankfully accepted the prefent, and would makt 
a return to the king’s generofity, out of his private for¬ 
tune. As for what regarded war and peace, he could 
make no allowances to favour, nor give up any thing 
belonging to the interefb of his country, in confidera- 
tion of private obligations. In fine, he would neither 
treat about the ranfom of his fon, nor fuffer the fenatc 
to treat about it; but, as it became his dignity, he 
w'ould recover him by the force of arms. After this, 
the conditions of peace were declared, which were; 
that Afia fhould be given up to the Romans, and that 
Antiochus fhould be content with the kingdom of Syria, 
deliver up his fhips, prifoners and deferters, and repay 
all the charges of the war to the Romans. When thefe 
terms were laid before Antiochus, he anfwered, that he 
was not yet reduced to fuch a defperate plight, as to 
fuffer himfelf to be dripped of his kingdom; and that 
thefe propofals were rather incentives to war, than in¬ 
ducements to peace. 

CHAP. VIII. Wherefore, when great prepara¬ 
tions on both fides were making for war, and the Ro¬ 
mans having entered Afia, were come to Ilium, the 
lie fi ans and the Romans mutually congratulated one 
another; the former maintaining that Ar-neas, and the 
other leaders with him, deriveef their extraftion from 
them ; die latter rejoicing that tl.ey were deicendcd 
from f--'H a race : and the joy of all was as great as 
when tv rents and children meet again, after a long :b- 
fen :•/ Thofe "of Ilium were not a little pleafed that 
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iteirdefcendants, after conquering the Weft and Africa, 
AW claimed Afia, as the hereditary kingdom of their 
mcdlors ; faying, that the rtiin of Troy was defirable, 
foce it had revived again with fo much' glory in Rome. 
On the other hand, the Romans were feized with high 
delight in viewing the home of their forefathers, and 
the ancient feat of their anceftors. King Eumenes met 
theRomaniS marching from Ilium with auxiliary forces ; 
ind not long after, a battle was fought with Antiochus, 
in which engagement one of the legions on the right 
rag giving way, fled to the camp with more difgrace 
than danger. M. Asmilius, a military tribune, who had 
Jjeen left for the defence of the camp, orders his fol- 
diers to arm themfelves, and to advance without tho 
nmparts, and with fword in hand threaten thofe fugi¬ 
tives, that they Ihould die, unlefs they returned to the 
tattle; and that they Ihould find their own camps hot- 
ter for them than that of the enemy. The legion, af¬ 
frighted at the danger which environed them on all 
fides, returned to the fight, accompanied with thofe 
fellow foldiers who had thus hindered them from flying, 
ind gave the firft. turn to the vidlory, by the terrible 
kvock they made of the enemy. Fifty thoufand of 
die enemy were {lain, and eleven thoufand were taken. 
Upon Autiochus’s fuing for peace, nothing was added 
10 the former terms, Africanus declaring that neither 
ms the courage of the Romans abated, when they 
were defeated, nor did fuccefs make them infolent. 
The Romans divided the cities that were taken amongft 
their allies ; thinking glory was more fuitable to them 
than poffeffions, that were but too apt to cherifh luxury : 
for die honour of victory was all the Roman name 
claimed; and the luxury of wealth they left to their 
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BOOK xxxii. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I. The Etolians lofe their liberty. War between the Me 
fenians and Acbtsans. P hilopoemen taken and poifosu 
The Meffenians defeated. 

II. Antiochus king of Syria fain in his attempt to pillao 
the temple of Jupiter. The Roman fenate favour ab, 
to Philip, upon the account of his fon Demetrius. Ph 
lip, induced by the wicked artifices of bis fon Perfeu 
condemns this prince. 

III. Philip's death. His preparations for war again 
the Romans. He brings over the Gauls to his pari 
An account of the wandrings of this people, after th 
death of Brennus their leader. 

IV. War between Eumenes and Prufias. Pruftas gel 

the better by a fratagem of Annibal. A peace betide 

thofe two kings. Annibal poifons himfelf. His chi 
racier. 

CHAP. I. 

T HE /Etolians, who had induced Antiochus t 
the war with the Romans, were, after his de 
feat, left to deal with them by themfelves, both une 
qual to the Romans in forces, and wholly deftitute o 
all afliftance. And being, not long after, fubdued, the 
loft their liberty, which they alone, of fo many Grecia: 
ftates, had preferved unviolated, by the growing powe 
of Athens and Lacedemon. This misfortune fell l 
much the heavier upon them, that it came late ; am 
they reflected with deep forrow upon thofe happy times 
when, without ar.y foreign fupport, they had withiioot 
the mighty power of the Periians, and humbled, ai 
Delphos, the infolence of the Gauls, who were then f( 
formidable to Afia and Italy. The remembrance o 
thefe glorious actions augmented their grief for thei 
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, r efent flavery. In the mean while, at firft a difference, 
jd foon after a war broke out between the Meffenians 
nd Achasans, about the fuperiority. In it Philopoemen 
fas taken, not thro’ his cowardice, but endeavouring 
0 rally his foldiers; being thrown by his horfe, as he 
ps going to leap a ditch, he was over-powered by the 
umbers of his enemies. The Meffenians durft not kill 
iim as he lay on the ground, either awed by his cou- 
Sge, or by his dignity : wherefore, as if they had ended 
the war by taking him, they led their captive in tri- 
unph thro’ their whole city ; the people crowding to 
fee him, as if he had been their own general, and not 
the enemy’s. The Achteans themfelves could not have 
reverenced him with more joy, had he returned with 
tidory, than the Achaeans now beheld him vanquifhed. 
That all might have the pleafure of feeing him whom 
every one thought it impoflible to take, they ordered 
him to be brought to the theatre. After that, being 
led to prifon, in regard to his greatnefs, they gave him 
poilon; which he received as joyfully as if he triumph’d 
over them that gave it him ; Hiving firft asked whether 
Lycortas, an Achaean commander, whom he knew to 
be fecond to bimfelf in the military art, was fafe ; when 
he was told that he had efcaped, he expired, faying, 

' The Achaeans are not then in fo defperate a condition.’ 
Not long after, the war being renewed, the Meffenians 
were conquered, and fuffered the punifhment they de« 
ferved, for murdering Philopcemen. 

C H A P. IL In the mean time, Andochus king 
of Syria, being diltreffed to raife the tribute he was 
obliged by the articles of peace, after he was conquer’d, 
to pay to the Romans; either compell’d by his want of 
money, or induced by his avarice, marches his army in 
the night, to plunder the temple of Jupiter of Elym.xa ; 
flittering himfelf, that his preffmg neceflity would ex¬ 
ude his lacrilege. But the defign being foon difcover’d, 
be was cut off, with all his forces, by the people who 
nd gathered together in arms to oppofe him. Many 
Cities of Greece had at this time lent deputies to Rome, 
to complain of the injuries they had received from Phi- 
l;p king of Macedonia j and a difpute arifmg in the 
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fenate, Betwixt Demetrius, Philip’s fon, whom his fa. 
ther had Tent to juftify himfelf to the fenate, and th^ 
embaffadors from the cities, the young man was fo con¬ 
founded at the number of the aecufations brought againflj 
Iris father, that all of a fudden he' became fpeechlefs] 
Upon this, the fenators admiring his modeily, by whicM 
he had alfo gained univerfal approbation iome time beJ 
fore, when he was an hoflngeat Rome, gave the caufe onl 
his fide. Thus Demetrius, by his bafhfulnefs, obtain’d 
a pardon for his Either, and not by the juftnefs of his 
apology for him. And this they particularly figuifiedi 
In their decree, that it might appear to the world that 
they had not acquitted the king, but ratner excufed 
him out of refpecf to his fon. The fuccefs of this em- 
bafly procured no favour to Demetrius, but rather ha 
tred and detraction. For emulation brought his bro 
ther’s envy upon him ; and with the father, the caufe 
of his acquittal, fo foon as he knew it, was matter of of¬ 
fence ; for Philip was angry rhat greater regard fhould 
have been rendered by the fenate to his fon, than to 
his own dignity and majefty. Wherefore Perfeus per¬ 
ceiving the fource of his father’s uneafinefs, accufed 
Demetrius daily to him, during his abfence, of fome 
new crime; endeavouring by this means to render him 
firft odious, and afterwards fufpefted. Sometimes he 
reproach’d him on account of the ffiendfhip the Romans 
had (hewn him ; and fometimes he charged him with 
treafonable defigns again!! his father. At lad, he pre¬ 
tended that he had formed a defign again!! his own life; 
and to prove this allegation, he fent in his informers, 
that is, the witneffes, whom he had fubomed; and 
thus he, in reality, commits the crime which he falfely 
laid to his brother’s charge. By thefe artifices the fa¬ 
ther being driven On te parricide, filled the whole pa¬ 
lace with difmal lamentations. 

CHAP. III. After Demetrius was flain, and his 
rival taken off, Perfeus became not only neglectful of 
his duty to his father, but even contumacious towards 
him ; nor aid he behave himfelf as heir of the crown, 
but as abfolute mailer. Philip, vexed by this behaviour, 
day became more forrowful for the lofs of D c 
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metrius. At laft he fufpe<£ted that he had been impofed 
upon in that matter by falfe accufations ; aiyd put to the 
jack all the informers and witneffes. Coming by this 
means to difcover the villainy, he was mightily afflidted, 
solefs for the perfidy of Perfeus, than the death of inno¬ 
cent Demetrius; and had not death prevented him, he 
lad certainly executed vengeance : but his trouble of 
mind foon brought a diltemner upon him, of which he 
died; leaving mighty preparations for a war againlt the 
Romans, which Perfeus afterwards ufed as his father had 
aligned : for having drawn the Galli Scordifci into the 
*ar againlt the Romans, he would have given them no 
Small trouble, had not death marred his projects. The 
Gauls being unfuccefsful in the war againlt the Delphi- 
as, in which they differed more from the gods, the 
ivengers of- facrilege, than from the enemy, and hav¬ 
ing loft their general Brennus, part of them fled like 
kniihed men into Afia, and paffed into Thrace : from 
lence they returned, by the fame road they came, to 
their own country. A certain body of them ftaid by 
He way, and fettling at a place where the Danube and 
He Save meet, order’d themfelves to be called Scoh- 
lifci. The Tedtofagi having got back into their old 
country about Toloufe, were feized with a peftilential 
iiftemper, which did not ceafe ’till, as they were 
timed by the foothfayers to do, they had funk the 
gold and filver, which they had got by rapine and fa- 
cilege, in the lake of Toloufe ; all which treafure, a 
king time after, Cepio the Roman conful carried off, 
amounting to a hundred- thoufand pound weight of fil¬ 
ter, and fifteen hundred thoufand pound weight of gold. 
Bit this facrilege proved the ruin of Cepio and his ar- 
ev afterwards. The Cimbrians made war likewife up¬ 
on the Romans, as it were to revenge the taking away 
8t this facred treafure. No fmall number of thole Tec- 
tofigi, tempted by the fweetnefs of plunder, returned 
t°%rium, and having pillaged the Iitrians, fettled in 
Parnonia. It is reported, that the Iftrian nation de- 
roes their original from the Colcliians, who were fent 
Vking Aietas, to purfue the Argonauts, that had car- 
“ed off his daughter, who, after they entered the liter 
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from Pontus, going a great way up the channel of tl. 
river Save, following the fteps of the Argonauts, cat 
ried their veffels on their Ihoulders over the mountain 1 
to the Adriatic lhore; having underftood that the Ai 
gonauts had done the fame before, becanfe this rivt 
was too (hallow to bear a (hip of fuch a burden as thei: 
was : but the Colchians not finding them here, fettle 
near Aquileia; either for fear of the king, or bein 
weary of fo long a voyage ; and were called Iftri, froi 
the name of the river up which they had failed, aftt 
they had paffed the Euxine. The Dacians likewife at 
defcended of the Gette, who having had very bad fu< 
cels under their king Bcerebiftes, again!! the Bahama 
ans, were ordered by their king, in punifhment of the: 
cowardice, to lie in bed with their heads where thefi 
ufed to place their feet} and to do all thofe drudgerii 
for their wives, which they did for them formei 
iy : nor were thofe cuftoms changed, ’till they had ei 
faced the difgrace of their former overthrow, by thei 
valour. 

CHAP. IV. Wherefore Perfeus, after he ha'l 
fucceeded to his father in the kingdom, follicited al 
thofe nations to an alliance with him againll the R(fl 
mans. In the mean time, a war broke out betweel 
king Pruftas, to whom Annibal had fled, after the R« 
mans had given peace to Antiochus and Eumenes 
account of the former’s breach of his treaty with 
latter, through his confidence in Annibal. For Annl 
bal, when the Romans demanded, as one of the tern| 
of peace, that Antiochus fhould furrender him, bein| 
warned of it by the king, retired to Crete. There 
lived, a long time, a very quiet life; but at lad, find 
ing himfelf envied for his valt wealth, he depofitej 
fome veffels filled with lead in Diana’s temple, unaa 
pretence of milling that goddefs with his fortune. Anl 
now the inhabitants being no more troubled about bin! 
becaufe they thought they had his riches as a pled 
for his good behaviour, he went over to Prufias, had 
ing firft melted down all his gold in fome ilatues wind 
he carried along with him, left his riches, if feen, (hot! 
endanger his life. After that, Prufias being defeated i(j 

a bat;! 
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a battle by land, he renewed the war by Tea, and got 
the victory by a new ftratagem of Annibal’s invention. 
He order’d a great number of pitchers to be filled with 
all forts of l'erpents, and commanded them to be thrown, 
when the engagement grew hot, into the (hips of the 
enemy, to whom it, at firft, appeared ridiculous, that' 
they who could not fight with {words, Ihould think of 
lighting, with earthen pots. But when the fhips begun 
»be filled with ferpents, being then in double danger, 
they yielded them the vittory. No {boner did this 
news arrive at Rome, but embafilidors were fent by the 
fenate to the two kings, to oblige them to make peace, 
and to demand Annibal. But Annibal having intelli¬ 
gence of this defign, taking poifon, prevented the em- 
Wy by his death. This year was remarkable for the 
deaths of three of the greateft generals in the world ; 
Annibal, Philopcemen, and Scipio Africanus. As for 
Annibal, it is certainly true of him, that all the while 
Italy trembled at the thunder of his arms, and after his 
return to Carthage, where he exercifed the fupreme 
power, he never lay down on bed when he eat, and 
never indulged himfelf beyond one pint of wine : and 
fo great was his chaftity, in the midit of fo many beau¬ 
tiful captives, that one would fcarce have taken him 
to have been born in fo hot a climate as Afric. Be- 
fides, fuch was his moderation, that though he com¬ 
manded armies of different nations, yet there was' ne¬ 
ver any confpiracy or plot againft him by his own fol- 
diers, though the enemy had often tempted them, ei¬ 
ther to deftroy, or betray him. 


BOOK XXXIII. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I. Tie nvar againfi Per feus king of Macedonia. 

If The Macedonians defeated , and put to flight. Per feus 
and his fins made pnfoners. Macedonia made a Roman 
province, fihe jUtolians are djh-effed. 

M 4. 
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CHAP. I. 

T H E Romans carried on the Macedonian war with 
let difturbance to their date, than the Carthagi¬ 
nian ; but with fo much the more glory, by how much 
the Macedonians exceeded the Carthaginians in repu¬ 
tation. For they were not only encouraged by the 
glory of having conquer’d the Eaft, but fupported by 
the auxiliary forces of all the kings. Wherefore the 
Romans augmented their legions in number, and alfo 
lent for afiiitance from MafinifEo, king of the Numidi- 
ans, and from all their other allies ; and Eumenes, king 
r>f Bithynia, was called upon to bring them all the if- 
fdance he politely could. Perfeus had not only an ar¬ 
my of Macedonians, that was look’d upon as invincible/ 
l ut likewile provifions for a ten years war, ready laid 
up to his hand in his father’s treafures and magazines. 
Elevated by this ftrength, over-looking the misfortunes 
ot his father, he bid his mm call to mind the ancient: 
glory of Alexander. The firft engagement was of the 
cavalry only, in which Perfeus getting the better, drew 
over to his party feveraj places that, ’till then, waver’d, 1 
Eut, notwitbftanding this viftory, he fent to the conful,: 
to beg peace, upon the fame terms the Romans had 
given it to his father, when conquered ; offering to de¬ 
fray the charges of the w’ar, as if he had been con¬ 
quer’d. But the conful Sulpitius offer’d him articles no 
lei’s harfh than if he had been defeated. During thefe 
trinfacrions, the Romans, through fear of fo doubtful 
end dangerous a war, choofe /Emilias Paulus conful, 
and vote him the charge of the Macedonian war, out. 
of the ordinary' courfe. He no fooner came up with 
the enemy, than he gave them battle. The night be¬ 
fore, there happened an eclipfe of the moon, winch 
was univerfally regarded as a bad omen for Perfeus, and 
interpreted to prefage the downfal of the Macedonian 
monarchy. 

C H A P. II. In this battle, M. Cato, the foil of 
Cato the orator, fignalized his bravery; for while he 
was fighting in the thickefl of the enemy, h;s hoik 
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threw him, and he fought on foot. When he fell, the 
Macedonians crowded about him, thinking to difpatch' 
him before he could recover himfelf; but he getting up 
more nimbly than they expended, made a vaft (laughter. 
As the enemy flock’d in on ail hands to him who was 
jingle, when he was aiming a blow at a certain tall fel¬ 
low, his fword dipt out of his hand, and fell into the 
middle of the enemy’s battalions : being eager to get it 
again, he cover’d himfelf with his buckler, and in the 
light of both armies, broke his way through the ene¬ 
my; and haring regained his fword, return’d, all co¬ 
ver’d with wounds, to his companions; to the difgrace 
of the Macedonians, who only followed him with a 
tout. The reft, animated by his example, foon ob-. 
ain the victory. Perfeus arrives, by flight, with ten 
ihoufand talents, in Samothrace. Cnaeas Octavius was 
ordered to purfue him ; . and took him, with kis two 
Idas, Alexander and Philip, and brought him to the 
conful. Macedonia had thirty kings from Caranus to 
Perfeus; fo that the regal government laded nine hun¬ 
dred and twenty three years, but the empire not above 
'.hundred and ninety two. After it came under fub- 
jeftion to the Romans, it was fet at liberty ; magidrates 
being appointed in every city, who were to govern by 
laws, which they received from Paulus, and which it yet 
«fes. The fenators of all the cities in /Etolia, with their 
wives and children, were Cent to Rome, becaufe their 
fidelity was fufpe&ed by the Romans; and there tiiey 
were detain’d a long time, led they (hould attempt to 
rile any diflurbanccs at home and with difficulty, 
after the fenate was wearied with the perpetual inu 
portunities of thefe cities for their liberty, they were 
every one fent back into their own country.* 
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BOOK XXXIV. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

T. 7 'he Romans find a pretence for making near again/} the) 
Ach<ean$. 

II. 1he Ach<runs defieated. Corinth demolijhed. Pis IeirM 
drin.cn out. Egypt de/ires ajfifiance ofi the Romans. " S 

III. An embnjfy front Rome to Antiocbus ; after \Jrde | 

death, his brother Demetrius fucceeds. | 

IV . Prufias, king ofi Bithynia, deprived both of Usli/M 
and kingdom , by his oven Jon. | 

CHAP. I. I 


A Fter the Romans had fubdued the Macedonian 
and Carthaginians, and weaken’d the /Etolians, 
by the detention of their leading men in captivity, the 
Achtrans alone, ' of all Greece, feemed to them too 
powerful; not in relpeft of the power of any fingle 
city, but becaufe of their union and confederacy. Fot{ 
/Vchtca, though it confided of feveral cities, as fo manv| 
members, yet made but one body, and one empire jf 
and all theie united their ftrength to repeil the dangeif 
that threaten’d anv one particular city. Wherefore! 
fortune luckily presented the Romans with the corn-! 
plaints of the Spartans, whole lands the Achreans had? 
ravaged, through the hatred which had long reigned? 
between t'nefe two nations, as a pretence for war, o| 
which they had long fought a plaufible occafion. Any 
fi.ver was made by the fenate to the Spartans, that they! 
would fend deputies into Greece, to look into the tty 
fair.' and intcrefb of their allies, and repair the injuries? 
done them : bijj private inllrudtions were given tha 

■ efforts to break the union? 


embaffadors, to ufe all 
among the Achaean cities, and to make every city in-: 
dependent of itftlt ; that bv this means they might he 
more er.fr. reduced to compliance ; and to tile force, 
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in cafe any city was contumacious ; wherefore the em- 
taffidors having fummoned the chiefs of all the cities 
to meet at Corinth, acquainted them with the fenate’s 
order, and their commiflion; and they declared that 
they thought it the intereft of all, that each city lhould 
have its own independent rights and laws. When this 
was made known to all, the afl'embly was thrown into 
fuch a ferment, that they killed all the foreigners that 
were in the town, and would have laid violent hands 
on the Roman deputies themfelves, had they not made 
their efcape upon the firit noife of this tumult. 

CHAP. II. When this was known at Rome, the 
fenate forthwith decreed war againft the Achanns, and 
committed the management of it to Mummius the con- 
fsl; who having tranfported forces and all neceff.iries 
thither, with the utmoit expedition, offered the enemy 
battle. But the Achatans, as if they had engaged in 
a 'var of very little importance, took no care to make 
any provifion for it, and fo all things were out of order 
amongft them. And thus their thoughts being more- 
taken up about the booty they promifed themfelves, 
than the war, they both took along with them waggon: 
to carry off the fpoils of the enemv, and placed ttu-lr 
wives and children upon a neighbouring hill, to fee 
the engagement. But an onfet enfuing, they were r.li 
cut to pieces in the fight of^their relations, and tlnr: 
gave them a difmai fpe6h.de, and left with them :• 
doleful remembrance of mifery. Their uives r.nd c;:h- 
dren, of fpedbitors foon became priioners. ar.d a p e,- 
to the conqueror. The city Corinth irfelf war r.i/. 
ana the inhabitants fold for (laves; tint this tern ole 
example might deter the other cities from at.y nc-'v 
commotions. .While thefe things wtre doing, Antio 
elms, king of Syria, makes war upon Ptolemy, his eid- 
elt filler’s Ion, king of Egypt, a very weak prince, 
and fo quite effeminated by luxury, tlut he wits not 
only incapable of the duties of a king, but was even 
funk below the level of ordinary men, through cxeef- 
t.ve debauchery and gluttony. Wherefore, being driven 
on or hi.: kingdom, he flics to Alexandria to his 
younger brother Ptolemy ; and having made him his 

M 6 partner 
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partner in the throne, they jointly fent embaffudors to 
Rome, to implore the afliilance of the fenate, and the 
protection of their alliance. Thefe follicitations of the 
brothers prevail’d with the fenate. 

CHAP. III. Wherefore Popilius is fent embafli- 
dor to Antiochus, to order him not to invade Egypt; 
or tf he had already marched into it, to'leave it forth¬ 
with. Finding him in Egypt, and the king having 
killed him, (for Antiochus, among!! others, had paid "a 
particular refpedt to Popilius, when he was hoftage at 
Rom-;} Popilius told him that he could now pay no re¬ 
gard to their former friendihips, fince the orders of his 
country intervened ; and producing the fenate’s decree, 
lie delivered it into his hands ; and when he found him 
demur upon the matter, and demand time to confuli 
his friends, Popilius took a rod which he had in hit 
. hand, and deferibing a circle with it, large enough to 
contain him and his friends, he bid him confider there, 
and not go out of that circle, ’till he gave the fenate 
r.n anfwer, whether he would have peace or war with 
the Romans. This bluntnefs fo daunted the king, thal 
he anfwered forthwith, that he would obey the fenate, 
Antiochus being returned into his kingdom, dies, leav¬ 
ing behind him a very young fon, to whom guardian! 
being nfilgned by the people, his uncle Demetrius, whe 
v, :s a hc-lb-gc at Rome, having heard of his brother’; 
death, went to the fenate, and declared, that he came 
a hofrge while his brother was alive ; but that ht 
being r.r.w dead, he did not know what hoftage he was: 
and the;e-fore it was reufor.able that he Ihould be dif 
i..tiled, he might claim the kingdom, which as b) 
the k.-.v of nations r.e had yielded up to his elder bro¬ 
il.cr, fo it now ought of right to devolve upon him 
who was io much older than the minor his nephew 
V/hen he found that the fenate would not let him go 
becr.vfe they tl ought the kingdom fafer in the hand 1 o 
the errhun than hi-', he went out of town, under rre 
ter.ee of hunting, and goes privately on board a fhip a 
Cf.ia, with a fmall i ethnic of a few friends. Arriving 
in Svri’, be v..-s moil favourably received by people o 
r.ll ranks ; and the orphan brmg murdered, the king 
do:n is deliver'd to him by the guardians. C H A t 
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CHAP. IV. Mach about the fame time, Pruliat 
^Ino- of Bithynia, enter’d into a refolution to kill his 
Ion Nicomedes, in order to leave his kingdom to his 
younger foils, whom he had by a fecond marriage, and 
who were then at Rome. But the perfons who were 
employ’d in this plot, not only difeovered the whole 
tfcir to the young man, but encouraged him, fince his 
father had formed fo cruel a defign againfl him, to be 
before-hand with him, and turn the villainy upon the. 
f ;r ii contriver. Neither was it a difficult matter to per- 
hvade him. Wherefore, after his arrival,, upon being 
lent for, he was immediately proclaimed king. Pruiias 
being dethroned by his fon,. and become a private man, 
found himfelf forfaken,. even by his fervants. When 
he lived in concealmenr, he was killed by his fon, who, 
by this bafe a ft ion, (hewed himfelf no leii wicked than 
the father had done, by ordering him to be murder’d. 


BOOK' XXXV. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I. Demetrius defeated by bis enemy, and fain in battle. 

II. Alexander, 1 via vanqttiflfd him, kill'd by bis fon. 

C H A P. I. 

D F.metrius having pofTefs’d himfelf of the kingdom 
of Syria, imagining that peace would be dange¬ 
rous to him in the beginning of his reign, rcfolved to 
make war upon his ne’ghboun, to encreafe the power, 
;nd enlarge the limits of his kingdom. Wherefore, 
being provoked a grind Arir.rathc®, lung of Cappadocia, 
for defpifmg a match with his niter, lie received Jus 
brother Orofemes, who was unjuiUy diipolleffvd of his 
kingdom, upon his application to him ; and being over¬ 
joyed to have fo plauiible a pretence to take up arms, 
rclolvcd to reftore him to his throne. But Orofern.es 
moil ungratefully made a league with the people of An- 
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tioch, who were at that time incenfed againft Deme¬ 
trius, and entered into a defign of taming him out of 
his own kingdom,-who had endeavoured to reflore him. 
When Demetrius difcovered this, he fpared indeed his 
life, that Ariarathes might not be freed from the fear 
of a brother, who was always ready to give him di- 
fturbance, but ordered him to be apprehended, and 
kept in dofe cttftody, at Seleucia. I\or did the Antio- 
chians, after this difcovery, perfift lefs cbftinately in 
their revolt. Wherefore, both Ptolemy king of Egypt, 
Attalus king of Afia, and Ariarathes king of Cap¬ 
padocia, joining to help them, being attack’d by De¬ 
metrius, they fet up one Balas, a young fellow of mean 
extraftion, to lay claim to the kingdom of Syria, a< 
his father’s, by force of arms : and that nothing might 
be wanting to compleat the affront, they gave him ne 
name of Alexander, pretending that he was the fon oi 
Antiochus. So univerfal was the hatred Demetrius had 
incurred, that this pretender, by general confent, was 
complimented not only with a crown, but with a nobis 
lineage. So that Alexander, in this wonderful changt 
of his fortune, forgetting his mean birth, and fupport 
ed by the forces of almoft all the Eaft, made head a 
gainft Demetrius, and defeating him, ilript him at or.ct 
of his kingdom and his life. Tho’ Demetrius did noi 
want bravery in defending himfelt; for he both routec 
the enemy in the firft engagement, and when the king 
renewed the war, he killed feveral theufands upon tin 
fpot: yet, at laft, in fpite of his courage, he fell fight 
ing valiantly amidft the thickcft of the enemy. 

C H A P. II. In the beginning of this war, Deme 
trius had entrufted two of his fons, together with , 
great quantity of gold, to an old friend of his, a Gni 
dian ; to fccure them againft the dangers of the war 
and that they might be Jfaved to revenge his father’ 
death, in cafe he fhould fall. Demetrius, the elder c 
the two, had no fooner palled the years of minority 
than hearing of Alexander’s luxurious life, with the a 
ilftance of fome Cretans, he falls upon him unaware 
while he apprehended no danger, and gave himfelt u 
to fupine idlenefs in his palace, amidft troops of conct 
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bines, quite bewitched and led captive by his unexpect¬ 
ed grandeur, and the fascination of a profperity, to 
which he was a ilranger. The people of Antioch too, 
to make attonement for their inj uries to the father, by 
new good offices to the fon. Surrender themfelves to 
him: and the Soldiers who had bore arms under his fa¬ 
ther, fired with the love of this young man, preferring 
the obligations of their former oath, to the Service of 
this proud new king, went over to Demetrius. And 
tints Alexander being deitroyed by an impetuofitv of 
fortune, equal to that which raifed him, was overcome 
and flain in the firlt battle; and made Satisfaction both 
to the manes of Demetrius, whom he had fltin, and 
of Antiochus, from 'whom he falfely pretended to have 
defcended. 


BOOK XXXVI, 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I. Demetrius unfuccefful in his wars. Commotions in- 
Syria, where Trypho is defeated by Antiochus the Brother 
r.f Demetrius. Antiochus overcomes the Jews. 

II. An account of the original, progrejs, and exploits of 
the Jews. 

III. The riches of Judifct. The wonders of the dead jea. 
By what kiner the Jews were overcome. 

IV. The crimes of At talus, king of A fa. His death and 
laf will, fhe Romans become ahfolate mailers of At:a. 
Are corrupted by the wealth and luxury of that country. 

C H A P. I. 

D Emetrius had no Sooner recovered his father’s king¬ 
dom, than, being corrupted bv his profperity, 
and milled by the paffions of youth, ; he fell into pro- 
fnmd fioth and lazinefs ; and rendered hunfclf as riefpi- 
C’.b'e by his indolence, as his father li..d made himlelf 

hateful 
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hateful by his pride. Wherefore when many cities had 
revolted from his government, he awaked, andrefolved 
to wipe off the contempt his effeminacy had brought 
upon him, by making war upon the Parthians. This 
expedition was not difagreeable to the people of the 
Eall, both becaufe of the cruelty of Arlaces, king of 
Parthia; and becaufe having been accuftomed to the 
old government of the Macedonians, they could not 
endure the arrogance of this upftart people. So being 
shifted with auxiliaries from the Perfjans, Ely means, 
and Bactrians, he routed the Parthians in fevers! pitch’d 
battles. However, at lait, over-reach’d by plaufibie 
pretences of peace, he is taken prifoner, and led from 
citv to City, by his enemies, as a fpectacle to the people 
that had revolted, to upbraid them for favouring him. 
Then being lent into Hyrcania, he is treated kind!}, 
and fuitably to the grandeur of his former fortune. Dur¬ 
ing thefe trar.faCtions, Trypho, who had ufed all his 
interefl to get himfelf made guardian by the people, to 
Antiochus, ftep-fon to Demetrius, killed his pupil, and 
peffeffed himfelf of the kingdom of Syria ; which hav¬ 
ing enjoyed for fome time, at laft the fondnefs of the 
people for a new maker, wearing off, he was conquer’d 
by Antiochus, brother to Demetrius, who had been 
educated in Aha. And thus the kingdom of Syria a- 
gain returned to the family of Demetrius. But Anti¬ 
ochus rernembring both that his father was hated for 
his haughtinefs, and his brother contemned for his in¬ 
activity, that he might not fall into the fame faults, 
taking Cleopatra, his brother’s wife, in marriage, he 
carried on the war with tire utmoft vigour againfl the 
cities that had rebeii’d, thro’ the remiilhefs of his bro¬ 
ther’s government; and having fubdued them again, 
united them to his dominion-. He likewhe fubdued 
the Jews, who, during the government of his ■ father 
Demetrius, had recovered their liberty by force of arms. 
Such was the flrength of‘this people, that they would 
not fubmit to any king of the Macedonian?, after him, 
but defied chiefs of their own nation, under whofe con¬ 
duct thev maintained bioedv wars againfl the Syrians. 


C H A V, 
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CHAP. II. For the Jews were originally from 
Damafcus, a moft famous city of Syria, from whence 
likewife the Aftyrian kings had their defcent by queen 
Semiramis. This city took its name from a king called 
Damafcus, ' in honour of whom the Syrians had confe- 
crated the fepulchre of his wife Arathis, as a temple ; 
appointing a particular worlhip for her among the god- 
delfes. After Damafcus reigned Azelus, who was fuc™ 
cceded by Adores, from whom the government palled 
to Abraham, and from him to Ifrael. This lall was 
more famous than his anceftors, by means of ten fons 
defcended from him. And accordingly he divided the 
kingdom among them, and called them all Jews, from 
the name of Judas, who died after the divifion, and 
ordered his memory to be held in veneration by them 
all, fince his portion was lhared amongft them. Jofeph 
was the youngeft of thefe brethren, whom the reft of 
the brothers envied, on account of his extraordinary 
parts, and therefore fold him to fome foreign merchants, 
having privately kidnapp’d him for that purpofe : thefe 
merchants carried him into Egypt, where, by the un¬ 
common ftrength of his genius, having learnt the ma¬ 
gical arts, he foon wrought himfclf into high favour 
with the king ; for he was exceedingly well skill’d in¬ 
prodigies, and was the firft that profdTed the fcience of 
interpreting dreams: and, indeed, nothing relating to-_. 
divine or human things efcaped Ills knowledge j info-- 
much, that he foretold a barrenneis fevers 1 years before 
it happen’d; and all Egypt had perifhed by famine,, 
unlefs, by his advice, the king of Egypt hrd ordered, 
by an editt, the com to be laid up for fevcral years. 
So many v<;ere the inftances of his skill, that his anfwers 
feemed to come from a god, and not from a mortal, 
Mofes was his fon, who, beftdes the knowledge he 
feemed to inherit from his father, recommended him- 
felf to the people by the ccmelinefs of his perfon. But 
the Ifraelites being troubled with the itch and leprofv, 
the Egyptians, in purfuance of the advice of fome 
oracle, drove him, with the other diftemper’d people, 
out of Egypt; left the diieafe fhould fpread amongft 
the Egyptians. Wherefore Mofes becoming the leader 
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ef thefe exile;, carried off by Health the £_cred utenlils 
©f the Egyptians, which they endeavouring to recover 
by force of arm:, were obliged, by tempefts, to return 
from the purfuit. Mofes therefore having regained Da- 
mafeus, the ancient feat of his forefathers, poffdTed 
himfelf of mount Sinai; where, being harraffed with his 
people by feven days failing in the defarts of Arabia, 
he confecrated the feventh day to be a fall forever, and 
called it, agreeably to the cuftoms of this people, the f ib- 
bath, becaufe that day put a period both to their fall¬ 
ing and wandering; and becaufe they coniidered that 
they had been turned out of Egypt by force, for fear 
of their fpreading the infeftion, that they might not be 
odious on the fame account to the inhabitants of the 
country', in which they had now fet down, they took 
care to have no commerce with itrangers: and what 
originally was- the effedl of this particular policy', was, 
by degrees, turned into a maxim of their religion and 
difeipline. After Mofes too, his fon Arvas was made 
a prieft,’ to- celebrate the fuperilitious rites they had 
learned from the Egyptians, and foon after was created 
king; and for ever after it was the cuftom amondl the 
Jews, to unite the priefthood with the regal dignity; 
and by joining religion with jultice, it is incredible how 
powerful a people they became. 

CHAP. III. The wealth of the nation encreafed 
greatly, by the duties on balm,- which grows in no 
other country' but this. Fob there is a valley, which is 
endofed with a continued ridge of hills, as it w ere with 
a wall, in the form of a camp. This fpace of ground, 
containing about two hundred acres, is called Hierichus. 
In this valley there is a wood remarkable, both for its 
plenty and pleafantnefs; for it is divided by plantations 
of palm and balm. The latter trees refemble pitch- 
trees in fhape, only they are not fo- tall; and they are 
cultivated like vines. Thefe, at a certain time of the 
year, dillil balm like fweat. But this place is no lefs 
to be admired, on account of its fine expofition to a 
moderate fun, than its fertility. For though in this 
countrv the heat of the fun be mod immoderate, yet 
the air is here continually cool and refrefhing. In this 

country 
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country is the lake Afphaltites, which is called the Dead 
Sea, becaufe of its largenefs, and the flagnation of its 
waters: for neither is it ftirred by the winds, by reafoii 
of the pitchy matter it is clogg’d with ; nor does it ad¬ 
mit of navigation, becaufe all inanimate things fink to 
the bottom : nor does it bear up any wood,- but what 
is fmeared with allum. Xerxes, king of the Peifians, 
firft conquered the Jews. Afterwards, with the Per- 
fians, they came under the dominion of Alexander the 
Great, and were long fubjedl to the kingdom of Syria, 
under the power of the Macedonian empire. When 
they revolted from Demetrius, they were the fir!! people 
of the Eaft that recovered their liberty, by having re- 
courfe to the frie'ndfhip- of the Romans, who bellowed 
not unwillingly, what was none of their own. 

CHAP. IV. During’ the time that the Syrians 
were often changing mailers, who dethroned one ano¬ 
ther, in Afia king Attains contaminated a moll fiourifh- 
ing kingdom, left him by his' tmcle Eumenes, with the 
murders of his friends, and the punilhments of his rela¬ 
tions, whom he falfely charged fometimes with the 
death of his old mother, and fometimes with that of 
his wife Berenice. After this mad fit of violence, hd 
became a nafty floven, fuffering his beard and hair to 
grow, after the manner of criminals; never went a- 
broad, nor appeared in public, nor kept any feafts in. 
his palace, or, indeed, gave any fign of a mah in his 
fenfes; fo that he feemed to be paying penance, to ap- 
peafe the ghofts of thofe he had murdered. Then a* 
handoning the adminifiration of the government, he 
digged gardens and fijwed plants ; and mixing poifon- 
oasjuices with innocent ones, fent them as a rare prefent 
to his friends. From a gardener he turned a worker 
in metals, and took delight in ftamping and calling of 
brals; and alfo in making images of wax. Then he 
took a resolution to make a monument for his mother; 
but while he was bufy about it, he contrafted a dillem- 
per from the heat of the fun, and died on the fever.th 
day of his illr.els. By his will, he made the people of 
Rome his heir ; but Arillonicus, a natural fon of Ea¬ 
rn enes, whom he had by an Ephefian concubine, the-- 

daughter 
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daughter of a certain harper, after the death of Atta- 
Ius, pofiefled himfelf of Afia, under pretence that it 
was his father’s kingdom. After he had fought feve- 
ral fuccefsful battles againft the cities, which, for fear 
cf the Romans,, woula not furrender themfelves to him. 
Aha was given by the fenate to the conful Licinius Craft 
fus; who being more fet upon the plunder of Attalus, 
than the war, fighting a battle in the latter end of the 
year, with his army in diforder,. and being defeated, 
he fuffered the pumfhment due to his blind avarice, by 
the lots of his life. Perpenria the conful being fent in 
his room,- difabled and took Ariftonicus in the firfl en¬ 
gagement ; and putting the treafures aboard which At¬ 
talus had bequeathed to die Roman people, carried 
them by fea to Rome ; which his fuccelfor Manius Aqui- 
lius taking ill,- made all poffible haile to ravifh Ariftoni¬ 
cus out of Perpenna’s hands, as if he ought rather to 
be the ornament of his own triumph. But the death 
of Perpenna put an end to this difpute betwixt the con- 
fuls. Thus Afia becoming a province to the Roman 
empire, with-its riches tranflated alfo its vices to Rome. 


BOOK XXXVIL 


A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 


J. The gratitude of thofe of MaJJilio towards the Phoccam, 
doe tragical enjents in Cappadocia and Pontus. 

II. Prejages that predicted the future greatnefs of Mith * 
ridatct. 

III. His exploits. He had like to ha~je been poifond by 
his wife- 

IV . His a-jtrfon to idlenefs. His military cxercifes. He 
fuzes Cappadocia and Galatia. His haughty an/vJir 
to the Romans. 


CHAP. r. 


A Fter Ariftonicus was taken, the Maftilians fent em- 
boiladors to Rome, to intercede for their foun¬ 
ders the Phoeeans,- whole city, and very name, the Ro¬ 
man 
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uian fenate- had ordered to be erazed out of the world ; 
becaufe both then, and before, in the war.of Antiochus, 
tlicv had bore aims againft the Romans; and they ob¬ 
tained a pardon for them from the fenate. After this, 
rewards were given to the kings who had a flirted againft 
Ariftonicus. To' Mithridates of Pontus was given the 
greater Phrygia j Lycaonia and Cilicia to the fons of 
Ariarathes, icing of Cappadocia, who had been flain in 
the fame war. And thus the Roman people were kind¬ 
er to the fons of their ally, than the mother was to 
kr children; for fhe deprived thefe princes of their 
life; whereas the fenate gave them new dominions. 
For Laodice, of'fix fons whom fhe had by Ariarathes, 
fearing to be turned out of the adminiftration, fo foon 
as any of them came to the years of manhood, killed 
fire of them by a parricidial-potion : one little child, by 
the care of his relations, efcaped his mother’s cruelty; 
and after his mother’s death, (for the people had killed 
her for her barbarity) he enjoy’d the kingdom alone. 
Mithridates too dying fuddenly, left a for), called alfo 
Mithridates j who became afterwards fo great, that he 
ferpafTed all the kings, not only of his own time, but 
of preceding ages, in majefly* and carried on wars with 
the Romans for forty fix years, with various fuccefs, 
Tho’ the great generals Sylla, Lucullus, and others, 
and, in fine, Cneus Pompeius conquered him, yet he 
always rofe again more gloHous and powerful, and his 
defeats only ferved to render him more formidable. At 
lad, he died, not by hoflile violence, but by a volun¬ 
tary death, in the kingdom of his anceftors, being full 
of years, and left his fon his heir. 

CHAP. II. Strange prodigies in the heavens had 
foretold his future greatnefs. For the year in which he 
wasbosn, as well as that in which he began to reign, 
a comet bl-’zud with fiich fplendour for feventeen days 
together, that all the heavens feemed to be in a con- 
hgratipn ; for it filled a fourth part of the heavens 
fith its train, and, by its refulgence, obfeured the light 
jfthe fun j and whether in rifing or fetting, it always 
took up the fpnee of four hours. When a boy, he was 
‘tuck’d by the plots of his guardians, who mounting. 

him 
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him on a wild horfe, made him throw the lance riding 
at full fpeed. But .finding he managed the horfe much 
better than they could haye imagined, they tried to 
poifon him ; which he being aware of, frequently made 
life of antidotes, and fo fortified himfelf againlt their 
attempts, by his excellent prefervatives, that when old, 
poifon which he took voluntarily, would not operate 
upon him. Fearing afterwards that his enemies might 
execute by the fword what they could not do by poi- 
fpn, he pretended a great fancy for hunting, and for 
feven years together, never came under the roof of any 
houfe, in city or country; but rambling through the 
woods, palled the nights in different parts of the moun¬ 
tains. Fie employ’d himfelf in chafing wild beads, or 
putting them to flight; and fometimes he would try his. 
ilrength with fome of them, all people being ignorant 
where he was. By this means he ayoided the plots kid 
for him, and harden’d his body for undergoing all man¬ 
ner of fatigue and hardfhip. 

CHAP. III. Afterwards, when he came to the 
adminiflration of his kingdom, he immediately turned 
his thoughts, not fo much towards governing, as en¬ 
larging his dominions. And accordingly he fubdued, 
with extraordinary fuccefs, the Scythians, who had 
heretofore been invincible, and who had cut off Zopy-j 
rion, the general of Alexander the Great, with thirty j 
thoufand armed men j and who had flam Cyrus king of 
the Perfians, with two hundred thoufand ; and routed 
Philip, king of the Macedonians. Wherefore having 
confiderably encreafed his forces by this viftorv, ho 
made himfelf mailer of Pontus, and afterwards of Cap¬ 
padocia, Having his thoughts upon the conqueft of 
Afia, he flole privately out of his kingdom, and with a 
few companions, travell’d over it incognito, oblerving 
the country as he paffed along, and the fituations of 
places. After this, he paffed over Bithynia ; and as if 
he had been mailer of Afia, he fearched all the places 
that were propereft to give him an advantage over his 
enemies. After that, he returned into his own king¬ 
dom, where they thought him loft, and found a young 
prince at home, of whom his wife Laodice, who was 
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jli'o his After, had been delivered in his abfence. But 
juidft the congratulations he received upon his arrivaf, 
and the birth of his Ion, he was in danger of being 
poifoned. F.or Laodice, believing him dead, had pro- 
Jjtuted herfelf to the embraces of his friends j and as 
if the bell way to conceal her wickednefs was to com¬ 
mit a greater villainy, fhe prepared poifon for his wel- 
poine. But jyiithridates being apprized of this treache* 
tons defign, by one of her maids, revenged himfelf by 
the death of thofe who had contrived his. 

CHAP. IV. Upon the approach of winter, he 
did not fpend his time in feafts, but in the field ; not 
in idlenefs, but in exercifes: nor did he contend with 
Ms companions, but with fuch as were hfe match, ei¬ 
ther for riding, running, or wreftling, He likewife 
harden’d his army by perpetual exercifes, to bear all 
fatigues whatfoever; and being invincible himfelf, had 
thus rendered his army alfo invincible. Then entring 
into an alliance with Nicomedes, he invades Paphlago- 
nia, and conquering it, divided it with his allies. The 
(mate no fooner learn’d that it was id*the poifeifion of 
the two kings, than they lent embaffadors to both, 
commanding them to reftore that country to its former 
condition. Mithridates looking upon himfelf as now a 
match for the Romans, replied haughtily, that his fa¬ 
ther had inherited this kingdom, and he wondered 
they ihould difpute his right, fince they had never call’d 
ia queftion his father’s. And not difturbed by their 
threats, he likewife feizes Galatia. Nicomedes, be¬ 
came he had no right to what he pofieffed, made an- 
fiver, that he would immediately reftore it to its law¬ 
ful owner : and changing his fon’s name to Pykemenes, 
the ufual name of the kings of Paphlagonia, detained 
it under this frivolous pretence, as if he had adlually 
reftored it to one of thq royal family. The embafla- 
iors finding themfelves banter’d in this manner, re¬ 
turned to Rome. 


BOOR 
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BOOK XXXVIII. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

i. Mithridates Jlains his nervj reign by his cruelty and trca 
chery. Murders Ariarathes, king of Cappadocia. 

II. The fenate pacifies the tragical difputes between Mi 
tbriaates and Nicomedcs. 

III. Mithridates makes an alliance with Trgranes, defeat 
the Roman proconfuls, and is joyfully received by all th 
cities of Afia. 

IV. V, VI, VII. The harangue of Mithridates, in nubia 
he acquaints bis fildiers with the reafons why he dt 
clared war againjl the Remans. 

VIII. Ptolemy, Jimamed Phyfcon, turned out of Egypt b 
bis fubje<3s. 

IX. The adventures of Demetrius king of Syria. 

X. Antiochus, f&lher to Demetrius, attacks the Partbi 
ans, and being deferted by his men, lofes his life. 

CHAP. I. 

M ithridates having begun his parricides by killinj 
his mother, defigned to treat the ions of Lao- 
dice in- the fame manner, whofe hufband Ariarathes 
king of Cappadocia, he got Gordius treacheroi’fly t< 
afLllinate; thinking he had gained nothing by his fa 
ther’s death, if thefe young men fhould feize their fa : 
ther’s kingdom, which he fo eagerly burnt to pofTeis 
Whit ft theie fchemes employ’d his mind, Nicomedes, 
king of Eithynia, poill ffed hinhclf of Cappadocia, void 
of a mdter, by the death of the king; which beir.gj 
told Mithridates, he, under a presence of affebtion for his 
relations, fends afiiitance to his fliier, to drive Nico¬ 
medes out of Csppxoocia. But now Ls.aoica had pra¬ 
nked t ■ :n ‘rry Niccmede- ; and Mithr;d..tes, provoked 
at this, dove the garrilons of Nicomedes out oi Cap¬ 
padocia. t.r.d reitorcs the kingdom to his filler’s fon- 
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Jn excellent aftion indeed, had it not been Sained by 
jfter-treachery. For fome months after, he pretended 
le had a mind to recall Gordius, whom he had em¬ 
ploy’d as his tool, to take off Ariarathes; hoping, if 
lie young man oppofed it, he Should-have a pretext for 
■m, or if he Suffer’d it, that the fon might be removed 
out of his way by the fame perfon who had freed him 
of his father. When Ariarathes was informed of this 
ddign, taking it heinoufly that his father’s murderer 
Should be recalled from banifhment, elpecially by his 
ancle, he raifed a great army. Wherefore when Mith- 
,-Mates had brought into the field fourfcore thoufand 
foot, ten thoufand horfe, and fix hundred chariots, 
amed with fcythes; and Ariarathes, by the affiitance 
of the neighbouring kings, brought no lefs an army 
with him ; fearing the uncertainty of war, he turn’d his 
thoughts towards a plot, and having invited the young 
mn to a conference, carrying a fword hid in the folds 
of his garment, about his thighs, he laid to thefearch- 
tr, who, according to the cullom obferved in the inter¬ 
nets of kings, was fent to Search him, when he was 
feeling at the bottom of his belly very curioufly, he 
ought to take care, left he ihould find another fort of 
weapon than he looked for. And covering his trea- 
diery by this jeft, when he had called his nephew a- 
Me from his friends, to a private conference, lie killed 
him in the fight of both armies, and inveftcd his own 
fon, who was but eight years old, with the kingdom 
of Cappadocia ; giving him the name of Ariarathes, 
and appointing Gordius his guardian. 

-CHAP. II. But the Cappadocians being mife- 
rably haraffed by the cruelty ar.ti infatiable lulls of their 
governors, revolt from Mithridates, and fent for the 
Brother of their king, whofe name was likewife Aria¬ 
rathes, from Afia, where he had been educated $ with 
"horn Mithridates renewed the war j and having fuc- 
ctfs, drove him out of Cappadocia. This young man, 
not long after, died of a *diltemper brought upon him 
by Ids grief of mind. After his death, Kicomedes, 
fearmg that Mithridates, who now had Cappadocia ad- 
to his dominions, Ihould attempt to join Bithynia 

all© 
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alfo to them, which lav fo near, he fet up a boy of extr: 
ordinary handfomeneft, for a third fon of Ariarathe 
who, in reality, had only two fons, to beg the kinj 
dom of the fenate of Rome, as his father’s. He liki 
wife fends his wif2 Laodice to Rome, to teftify that ft 
had bom three children to Ariarathes. Mithridate 
fo foon as he heard of this contrivance, fent, with th 
fame impudence, Gordius to Rome, to aiTure the ft 
nate, that the boy to whom he had delivered the king 
dom of Cappadocia, was fon to the fame Ariarathe: 
who fell, in the fervice of the Roman ftate, in the \vi 
againft Ariftonicus. But the fenate perceiving the air 
bitious defigns of the two kings, and that they onl 
fought to invade the dominions of others, under fall 
pretences, took away Cappadocia from Mithridates 
and that he might digeft his lofs the more eafily, a 
the fame time, took away Paphlagonia from Nicomcde: 
And that it might not be thought an affront upon th 
kings, that any thing fhould be taken from them, t 
be given to others, both people were prefented witi 
an offer of their liberty'. But the Cappadocians refufei 
this favour, protefting that they could not live withou 
a king. And accordingly, Ariobarzanes was made thei 
fine, bv order of the fenate. 

C H A P. III. Tigranes was, at that time, king o 
Armenia : he had long before been given as a hoftag 
to the Parthians, but was fome time ago fent home b] 
them to his father’s kingdom. Mithridates was ver; 
follicitous to draw him into an alliance for the war witl 
the Romans, which he had long defigned ; wherefore 
by the means of Gordius, he prevails with him, flittl 
thinking of giving thereby any offence to the Romans 
to make war upon Ariobarzanes, a very inadtive prince 
and that there might not appear to be any fraudulen 
intention at *he bottom, he gives him his daoghterCleo 
; lr. ,r. : :.«e. At the firll approach ot Tigranes 

A r; ,ib .r/'.-es yack’d up his effedls, and went for Rome 
a , !'■•. the means of Tigranes, Cappadocia ono 

.. e h.'c the poffeffion of Mithridates. At tin 
; .. ■ - hicl Nicomedes, whofe fon, of the farm 

_ — :,.med out of iris kingdom by Mithridates 
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ind went as a fuppliant to Rome, where it was deter¬ 
mined, that both of them Ihould be re-inftated in their 
kingdoms. For which purpofe, Aquilius and Manlius 
Jdaltinus were fent in the character of embaffadors. 
Upon information of this, Mithridates enters into a 
treaty with Tigranes, in order to carry on the war a- 
gainlt the Romans. And they agreed betwixt them- 
felves, that the cities, and all the lands, which fhould 
happen to be taken from the enemy, fhould be Mith¬ 
ridates’s (hare; and that the prifoners, and all the 
booty, Ihould go to Tigranes. After this, Mithridates 
underftanding what a war he had brought upon his 
hands, fent embaffadors to demand affiftance from the 
Cimmerians, the Gallogrsecians, Sarmatians, and Ba- 
ftarnians. For, deftgning war againil the Romans, he 
had already gained over all thofe nations to him, by 
various good offices. He orders likewife an army to 
come from Scythia, and raifed the whole eaftern world 
againil the Romans. Wherefore, without much trouble, 
he defeats Aquilius and Maltinus, whofe army was 
wholly compoled of Afiatic troops ; and having routed 
them, and, together with them, Nicomedes, he was 
every where received with vaft joy. He found there a 
great quantity of gold and fdver, and llore of warlike 
provifions, laid up by the precaution of former kings. 
Being thus provided, he remits the cities all forts of 
debts, public and private ; and grants an exemption to 
them from war for five years. Then he affembles his 
foldiers, and animates them, by various motives, to the 
war with the Romans in Afia. This fpeech I have 
thought fit to infert into this compend, which Trogus 
Pompeius has delivered in the oblique manner ; for "he 
h.id found fault with Livy and Saluil, for violating the 
laws of hiftory, by inferting in their works diredl ora¬ 
tions, only to difplay their own eloquence. 

CHAP. IV. He faid, “He could heartily with, 
that it were ft ill in his power to deliberate whether 
lie ought to have war or peace with the Romans; 
but that violence ought to be refilled, even thofe 
“ who had no hopes of viftorv never doubted : for all 
“ men have recourfe to their arms againil robbers, if 
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“ they fhould not he able to fave their lives, to revengi 
“ at leak their death. But fince it was now the qu e 
“ ftion, whether they might fit Hill in quiet, the ene 
“ my having attack’d them, not merely in intention 
“ but with adiual hoftilities ; nothing remained but t< 

“ confider with what hopes, and in what manner 
“ they ought to carry on the war in which they wen 
“ embarqued. That for his own part, he did no 
“ doubt of victory, if they were not wanting in con- 
“ rage; and that both he and they well knew, th.r 
“ the Romans were not invincible, fince they hac 
“ routed Aquilius in Bithynia, and Makinus in Cappa 
“ docia. And if foreign examples weighed more with 
“ them than their own experience, he had heard that 
“ the Romans had been defeated by Pyrrhus, king ol 
“ Epire, in three pitch’d battles, though he was back’d 
“ by no more than five thoufand Macedonians; that 
“ Annibal continued to be victorious in Italy for fixteen 
“ years; and that it was not by the ftrength of his 
“ enemy, but by faclions in Carthage, that he was 
»‘ hindered from taking Rome. He had heard that 
“ the Gauls inhabiting on the other fide the Alps, had 
“ formerly invaded Italy, and ftill kept poffeffion of 
“ feveral 'gr e2t cities ^ ere; na >’> enjoy’d a Ial 'g er ter - 
“ ritory there than they had in Alia, which was reckon’d 
“ r .ot at all warb'ke : That they had not only con- 
“ quered, but taken Rome, fo that the inhabitants had 
“ nothing left them, but one hill ; and that the enemy 
41 was not diflodged by the bravery of their arms, but 
“ bv money : That thofe very Gauls, whofe name had 
“ r.iwrvs been fo terrible to the Romans, made part 
** Qp his strength. Eor the Gauls that inhabit Afia dif- 
- fereil onlv m their place of habitation, from thofe of 
“ Itrlv; their extraction, courage, and manner of 
“ f. -iking, being the fame : or jf there was any djife- 
“ rence ,°"the former mufi have had fo much the more 
“ jkgacirv than the other, that they had ventured a 
i. longer and more laborious march through iliyrjuin 
“ and Thrace, to fix in Afia; and had palled through 
“ more difficulties to arrive than to elhbkfh th: •‘•lelves 
“ there, when once they had got footing in it: 
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ft as he had been informed, Italy had never enjoyed a 
“ perfedt tranquility fince the foundation of Rome, but 
“ that every year there were fome terrible commotions; 

“ fome contending for their liberty, and fome for em- 
“ pire j and thus there was war incefikntly : and that 
“ the entire armies of the Romans had been cut off by 
“ feveral Hates in Italy ; nay, that fome had forced 
“ them to pah under the yoke; a punifhment as new 
“ as it was infamous. And not to inilft longer upon 
fl ancient examples, at this very time all Italy was now 
“ in arms againll them in the Marfic war, not to de- 
“ mand their liberty, as before, but a fhare in tire 
“ freedom and government of the city. Nor was the 
“ city more endanger’d by the arms of its neighbours 
“ than by inteftine broils among the leading men ; 

“ and that the civil war, which at that juncture tore the 
“ ftate to pieces, was likely to prove more fatal to her 
" than that which the Italians made againft her. At 
“ the fame time too, the Cambrians, a barbarous fa- 
“ vage people, coming in numerous fwarms from Ger- 
“ many, had over-run Italy like a temped; fo that 
" though the Romans might be able to Hand it out a- 
“ gainft any of thefe enemies feparately, yet they mull 
“ neceffarily fink under the weight of fo many ; at 
“ leaf! they could not have leifure to engage in war 
“ with him. 

C H A P. V. “ That it was the bell way there- 
“ fore to make ufe of the prefent opportunity, and en- 
“ creafe their forces, left if they were liftlefs while the 
“ enemy had his hands fully employ’d, they fhould find 
“ it a harder task to deal with him when he was dif- 
“ engaged from other concerns. The queftion now 
“ was not, whether they muft take up arms or no, but 
“ whether they muft do it at a time favourable to 
“ them, or to their enemy. For they had actually be- 
" gun the war with him, when they took away from 
“ him, in his minority, the Greater Phrygia, which 
“ he pofiefTed by a double title; they themfelves hav- 
" ing given it to his father, as a recompence for tiie 
11 fuccours he had furnifhed them in their war againft 
" Ariftonicus; and Seleucus Callinicus having given it 

N 3 “ to 
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“ to his great grandfather Mithridates, by way of 
“ dowry with his daughter. And did they not begin 
“ another war againfr them, when they commanded 
“ him to quit Paphlagonia, which came not to his fa- 
“ ther by violence or arms, but in a legal manner, by 
“ the adoption of a lad-will; and after the death of the 
“ lad lawful prince that poffeffed it ? And that not- 
“ withftanding the feverity of their decrees, he had 
“ been very compliant, yet this did not foften them, 
“ but rather inflamed them more and more every day: 
“ For what fort of compliance had he not made to 
*•' them ? Had he not parted with Phrygia and Paphla- 
gonia ? Had he not removed his fon out of Cappa- 
“ docia, which he might have poffeffed, as a conque- 
“ ror. by the law of nations ? Had he not flain Chre- 
“ flos king of Bithynia, becaufe the fenate had declared 
“ him an enemy to the Roman people? And yet, if 
“ Gordius or Tigranes committed anydiforder, it mull 
be immediately imputed to him : That purely to af- 
“ front him, the fenate.had given liberty to the Cap- 
«• padocians, when at the fame time they robbed other 
‘ nations of it. And that afterwards, when inflead of 
“ this proffered liberty, thefe very people petitioned 
“ that Gordius might be their king, they had not pre- 
“ vailed, merely becaufe he was his friend. ThatNi- 
“ comedes, by their order, had made war upon him; 
«• and becaufe he endeavoured to right himfelf, hewrs 
“ o' pofea by them ; and that he was now attack’d by 
“ them, on no other account, but becaufe he would 
“ not fuffer Nicomedes, the fon of an aftrefs, to ra- 
“ wage his dominions with impunity. 

CHAP. VI. “ That it was not the crimes ol 
“ kings, but their power and majefty, that they dif- 
“ liked ; and that he was not the only prince whom 
“ they had ufed in this manner, but that they had 
“ treated all others, at all times, in the fame way. 
“ They had thus (for inftance) ferved his grandfather 
“ Ph 2 maces, who, by that prince’s relations, had been 
“ named fucceffor to Eumenes, king of Pergamus j 
“ that even Eumenes himfelf, whofe fleet had ml! 
“ tranfported them into Afia, and by whofe army, 

“ rather 
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« rather than their own, they had fubdued_both Anti- 
“ ochus the Great, and the Gauls in Aha, and foon 
“ after, king Perfeus in Macedonia, was himfelf treated 
“ as an enemy, and forbid coming into Italy; and 
“ when they could not for Ihame make war againlt 
“ himfelf, they attack’d his fon Ariftonicus. No man’s 
“ merits were held greater amongft them than Maffi- 
“ niffa’s, king of the Numidians; to him was the con- 
“ quell of Annibal afcribed, and the taking of Syphax, 
“ and the ruin of Carthage ; that they placed him be- 
“ tween the two Scipio’s, as the third preferver of their 
“ city : yet a war had been carried on with his grand- 
“ fon lately in Africa, fo implacably, that they would 
" not fave the poor conquered prince, in regard to the 
“ memory of his grandfather; but he mult undergo 
“ the difgrace of being call into jail, and of being 
“ led as a public fpe£tacle in triumph. That they had 
“ made it a law to themfelves, to hate all kings, be- 
“ caufe they had had kings, at the names of whom 
“ they might well blulh; for either they were fliep- 
“ herds, defcended from a people of uncertain extrac- 
“ tion; or foothfayers among the Sabines; or exiles 
“ from the Corinthians; or Haves of the Tufcans; or, 
" what was the moll honourable name among them, 
“ proud : and as they give out, that their founder was 
“ fuckled by a wolf, fo they had indeed the temper of 
“ wolves, being infatiably blood-thirlly, and avari- 
“ tious. 

CHAP. VII. “ But he, if he was compared 
“ with them, in refpedl of noble birth, was more il- 
“ lullrious than that dreg of a mob; being defcended, 
“ on his father’s fide, from Cyrus and Darius, the 
“ founders of the Perfian kingdom; and on the mo- 
“ ther’s, from Alexander the Great, and Nicator Se- 
“ leucus, the ellablifhers' of the Macedonian empire : 
“ Or if that people were compared with his own, they 
“ were not only a match for the Roman empire, but 
“ had likewife withtlood the whole power of the Ma- 
“ cedonians : That none of the nations fubjeiil to him 
“ had ever been under a foreign yoke, or had obeyed 
“ any kings but thofe of their own country : That if 

N 4 “ they 
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“ they call their eyes upon Cappadocia, PaphlagoniaJ 
or Pontus, or Bithynia, or Armenia the Greater and 
“ Lefler, they would find, that neither Alexander, 

“ who had conquered all Alia, nor any of his pofterity, 

“ or fuccefiors, had ever touched any of thefe nations. 

“ That before him, two kings had indeed dared to 
“ enter into Scythia, Darius and Philip, but far from 
“ conquering it, they had with difficulty been able to 
“ make their retreat from thence; and out of this 
“ very country he had levied a confiderable part of his 
“ forces, to go againft the Romans; That he had un- 
“ dertaken tiie Pontic war with much moie diffidence 
“ and fear, when he himfelf was but a raw and igno- 
“ rant foidier. That the Scythians, befides their armsj 
“ and their natural courage, were fecured by their vaftj 
“ cold deferts, which rendered making w ar there very j 
“ hazardous and difficult : And that for thefe hard-! 
“ fhips, there were no hopes of any reward from a 
“ wandering enemy, not only unprovided with money, j 
“ but without habitations. Now he was entering up- 
“ on a very' different fort of war : for neither was there 
“ a more temperate climate than that of Afia, nor a 
“ more fertile foil, nor a more pleafant country, for the 
“ multitude of its cities ; fo that they would fpend a 
“ great part of their time there, not as in war, but as 
“ at a feftival; in a war which it was hard to fay 
“ whether it was more eafy, or more gainful, as they 
“ could not doubt, if they had ever heard either of the 
late riches of Attalus’s kingdom, or of the ancient 
“ oppulence of Lydia and Ionia, which they were not 
“ g;oing to acquire by' conqueit, but to take poffeffion 
“ of: and Afia did fo" fondly expedt him, that they even 
“ in plain terms invited him ; fuch hatred had the ra- 
“ pacious avarice of their proconfuls, the extortions of 
“ their publicans, and the chicanery of their judges, 
u drawn upon the Romans in thefe parts. Let them 
“ but follow him with bravery', and confider what great 
“ things fuch an army might do under his condudl, as 
“ their general; whom they had feen feize Cappado- 
“ da, killing the king of that country by his own pro- 
“ per ftrength, without the help of any one of his fol- 

“ diers; 
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<* diers.; under him who was the only perlbn that had 
“ conquered Pontus and Scythia, none before him hav- 
« ing been able to fet a foot, or pdfs there with fafety. 

« For he did not decline the foldiers themfelves as wit- 
“ neffes of his juftice and generofity, fmce they had ex- 
“ perienced them on many occafions : and he had thole 
“ proofs to bring of both, that he alone, of all kings, 

“ poflefled not only his father’s kingdoms, but likewife 
“ foreign dominions j 'as th& Colchi, Paphlagonia, and 
“ the Bofphorus, by right of inheritance, owing to his 
“ generofity.” 

CHAP. VIII. The foldiers being animated by 
this harangue, Mithridates proceeded to the war againft 
the Romans, three and twenty years after his acceflion 
to the kingdom. But in Egypt, king Ptolemy being 
dead, the kingdom is offered, with the queen Cle¬ 
opatra his lifter in marriage, by embaffadors, to that 
Ptolemy who reigned at Cyrene. Ptolemy was not a 
little tranfported to have received his father’s kingdom 
without any difpute; the more, that he knew it was 
defigned for his brother’s fon, both by Cleopatra his 
mother, and the grandees. But being incenfed againft 
nil thefe favourers of the boy, fo foon as he entered 
Alexandria, he ordered them all to be flain. Fie like¬ 
wife killed him, the very day on which he received his 
mother in marriage, in the embraces of his mother, 
and amidft the preparations for a fefttval, and the io- 
lemn religious ceremonies. And thus he went to his 
filter’s bed, reeking with the blood of her lbn. After 
that, he was no milder to his iubjeeb who had invited 
him into the kingdom ; for he gave the foreign foldiers 
a iicenfe to murder : fo fktt all places run with blood. 
He alfo divorces his filter, and married her daughter, 
whom he had before violently deflowered. The people, 
terrified by thefe proceedings, fled into different coun¬ 
tries, and quit their native foil as exiles, for fear of 
death. W'herefore Ptolemy being left alone with his 
foldiers in fo great a city, finding himlelf a kine, not 
of men, but of empty houfes, ilfued proclamations to 
invite foreigners thither. As multitudes nock’d to fill 
his city, he went to meet the Roman embalfadors, Soi¬ 
ls 1 s pio 
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pio Africanus, Spurius Mnmmius, and Lucius Metellus, 
who came to vifit the kingdoms of the allies. But he 
appear’d as ridiculous to the Romans, as he was 
terrible to his own fubjefls j for his vifage was de¬ 
form’d, his llature Ihort, and his belly fo protuberant, 
that he refembled a beall more than a man. His natu¬ 
ral deformity was not a little encreafed by the foppifh 
tranfparency of his dreft, which looked as if he hatf af¬ 
fected to difcover what a man of ordinary in oddly 
would be at all proper care to conceal. Then, after 
the departure of the embaffadors, among whom Scipio 
Africanus drew the eyes of the Alexandrians, whilil he 
viewed their town, being now hated by' the foreigners 
that had come in, for fear of conlpiracies againft his 
life, he went privately into banifhment, with a foil, 
whom he had by his filler and his wife, the rival of her 
own mother; and getting together an army of merce¬ 
naries, he made war againlt his filler and country. Af¬ 
ter this, he fends to Cyrene for his eldeft fon, and put 
him to death, left the Alexandrians lhould make him 
king in his room. Upon this, the people pull down 
his images and ftatues. He imagining that they had 
done this to pleafe his filler, murders his fon whom 
he had by her, cuts him into feveral pieces, and 
putting the mangled body into a cheft, fent it to his 
mother, in the midll of a great entertainment, pre¬ 
pared for the celebration of his birth-day. This horrid 
deed occasioned fiich forrow, not only' to the queen, 
but to the whole city', and call fuch a melancholy 
damp upon the feliival, that the whole court was on a 
fudden haled with grievous lamentations. Wherefore 
the thoughts of the great men being now' turn’d from 
a feaft to a funeral, they expofed the mangled body to 
the people, to let them fee, by the murder of his fon, 
what uiage they were to exp eft from their king. 

CHAP. IX. The mourning for the lols of her 
fon being over, Cleopatra finding herfelf prefled by the 
arms of her brother, difpatch’d embafladors, ro demand 
help from Demetrius, king of Syria, whofe adventures 
too were very various and remarkable. For after that 
tins prince, as we have already related, had made war 

upon 
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upon the Parthians, and worded them in feveral battles, 
he had the misfortune to fall into an ambufcade of the 
enemy, and lofmg his army, was taken. Arfaces, king 
of Parthia, ufed him with a generofity becoming a 
king; for fending him into Hyrcania, lie not only allow’d 
him a royal equipage, but gave him his daughter in 
marriage, and promifed to reltore him to his kingdom 
of Syria, which Trypho had ufurp’d in his abfence. 
After his death, Demetrius defpairing of his return, 
and not able to endure his captivity, and weary of a 
private life, though very plentiful, contrived how to 
ileal away into his kingdom. His friend Callimander 
was his companion and adviler, who, after his being 
taken, procuring guides by his money, came in a Par¬ 
thian drefs from Syria, through the defarts of Arabia 
to Babylon. But Phrahates, who had fuccecded Ar¬ 
faces, fent a party of horfe after him, who overtaking 
him by the fwiftnefs of their horfes, and by taking a 
lhorter road, brought him back. When he was brought 
to the king, he not only pardon’d Callimander, but 
gave him a reward for his fidelity : but as for Deme¬ 
trius, he not only feverely reprimanded him, but fent 
him to his wife in Hyrcania, and order’d him to be 
more ftriftly confined for the future. Then, fome time 
after, the children that were born to him having pro¬ 
cured him more liberty, he endeavout’d to make his 
efcape again with the fame friend ; but, by the like 
misfortune, he was taken not far from the frontiers of 
his own kingdom, and brought the lecond time before 
Phrahates, who ordered him to be removed oat of hit 
fight, as one whom he could not endure to fee. Being 
again fpared for the fake of his wife and children, he 
was fent back into Hyrcania, the country of his pu- 
nifhment, and was prelented with golden dice, to re¬ 
proach him with his childifh levity. This clemency of 
the Parthians towards Demetrius, was not the effect of 
companion, neither was it owing to the regard they had 
to confanguinity, but to their defigns upon the king¬ 
dom of Syria ; to accomplilh which they propofed to 
make ufe of Demetrius againit his brother Antiochu-, 
as the circumflances of affairs, the times, or the fortune 
of war fiiould require. N 6 CIJAP, 
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CHAP. X. When Antiochus was informed of 
thefe things, thinking it expedient to prevent the Par- 
thians, leads forth his army, harden’d by many wars 
with his neighbours, againft them. But his provihons for 
luxury were not inferior to his military preparations; 
for fourfcore armed men were attended with three hun¬ 
dred thoufand fervants, of which the greater number 
were cooks, bakers, and ftage-players. There was fuch 
abundance, ’tis certain, of filver and gold, that even 
the common foldiers fallen’d their buskins with gold; 
and trod upon that metal, to purchafe which the reft of 
the world take up arms againft one another. Their 
kitchen utenfils were all of filver ; juft as if they had 
been going to a banquet, not to war. Many kings of 
the Eaft met Antiochus upon his arrival, and delivered 
up themfelves and their kingdoms to him, out of de- 
teftation of the Parthian arrogance. It was not long 
before both fides came to an engagement. Antiochus 
having gained three battles, and having feized Babylon, 
began to be efteemed a great man. Wherefore all thefe 
nations going over to him, the Parthians had nothing 
left, fceftdes their own ancient territory. Upon this, 
Phrahates fends Demetrius with a guard of Parthians 
into Syria, to feize his kingdom, that by this means 
Antiochus might be obliged to leave Parthia, and look 
after his affairs at home. In the mean time, he laid 
ambui'er.des every where for Antiochus, becaule he durft 
not at reck him openly. Antiochus had difpoled of his 
army, bccr.ufe of its greatnefs, in feveral cities, for 
winter quarters; ar.d this difperfion of his men was the 
caufe of his ruin. For the cities finding themfelves op- 
preiTed by fuhfiliing the foldiers, and harafled by their 
daily outrages, revolted to their old mailers the Par¬ 
thians ; and, upon a day appointed, attack the ar- 
inv in an underhand manner, as they lay fcattered thro’ 
feveral places, fo that they could not give any r.ffiilance 
to or.e another. Antiochus having got intelligence of 
this, he goes with that body of troops that wintered 
with him, in order to fuccour thefe that lay nenreft. 
In his w..y he encountered ti e king of the Parthian - , 
rg-.ir.ft when he him:elf engaged more bravely than his 
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army. Yet, at laft, as the enemy prevail’d by their 
valour, being deferted by his men, through their cow¬ 
ardice, he was (lain. Phrahates made a iplendid fune¬ 
ral for him, and married the daughter of Demetrius, 
whom Antiochus had brought along with him, being 
enamour’d of the young lady. Then he began to re¬ 
gret his having difmiffed Demetrius ; and difpatched 
fome troops of horfe in all linite to fetch him back : but 
they found that Demetrius, who was apprehenfive of 
this very thing, had already arrived in his kingdom,, 
and having tried all methods of executing their orders 
in vain, returned to their king.- 


B O O K XXXIX. 

A S U M M.A RY of the Chapters. 

I. Demetrius lofes Syria, nubile he endeavours to pojfefs 
himfelf of Egypt. His fatal end, 

II. Alexander is, front a bafe extraction, rat fed to a 
throne. Is fain by Grypus, who kills his father and 
brother. 

III. Cleopatra queen of Egypt, occafons great diforders in- 
that kingdom . 

IV. A relation of the bloody diffentions foe oceafoncd in 
her own family. At lajl, Jhe is fain by her fon Alex¬ 
ander. 

V. Alexander Is lanifoed, and Ptolemy retailed. Eke 
Romans open their way to the empire of the Eaf, 
Egypt and Syria harrajfed with perpetual wars. 

CHAP. I. 

A Fter Antiochus and all his army were cut off in 
Parthia, his brother Demetrius being, delivered 
from the invafion of the Parthians, and reftored to his 
kingdom; whi'il nil Syria was in mourning for the lofs 
of the army, as if his and his brother’s wars with the 
Parthians, in which the one was taken, and the other 
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{Inin, had Succeeded happily; he refolves to make war 
upon Egypt; Cleopatra, his mother-in-law, promifmo 
him the kingdom of Egypt, as the reward of his affilt- 
ance againil his brother. But, as it ufually happens to 
the ambitious, whilft he was grafping at what belong'd 
to his brother, he loft his own, by the revolt of Svria. 
For the people of Antioch detefting his exceffive pride, 
which he had learnt among the cruel Parthians, were 
the firtt who revolted from him in his abfence, under 
the conduct of Trypho, the head of the fadtion : and 
foon after, the Apamenians, and other cities, followed 
their example. Ptolemy the king of Egypt, againil 
whom alfo he made war, being informed that his filler 
Cleopatra had loaded feveral ihips with the riches of 
Egypt, and fled into Syria to her daughter, and Deme¬ 
trius her fon-in-la\v, lent a young Egyptian, the fon of 
one Protarchus, a merchant, to claim the kingdom of 
Syria by arms, under this forged pretence, that he was 
adopted into the royal family by king Antiochus; the 
Syrians being willing to admit any one for king, pro* 
vided they could get rid of the infufterable infolcnce of 
Demetrius. This youth had the name of Alexander 
given him, and great fuccours were fent him from 
Egypt. In the mean time, the body of Antiochus, 
who had been flain by the king of Parthia, arrived in 
Svria, to be interred honourably, carried in a coffin of 
filver; and it was received by the inhabitants of all the 
cities through which it palled, with great marks of af¬ 
fection to his memory : and in order to give an air of 
truth to the fable of his adoption, Alexander fell fhcrt 
of none in this refpect; which procured him extraor¬ 
dinary favour among the people, all imagining his tears 
not counterfeit, but real. As for Demetrius, after he 
had been defeated by Alexander, and was now furround- 
ed bv misfortunes on all hands, he tvas, at lalt, aban¬ 
doned by hi a wife ar.d fons : fo that, without any re¬ 
tinue, but a few fervants, he fet fail for Tyre, where 
he hoped to find fandtuary in a temple. But as he was 
coming out of the fhip, he was flain by the governor’s 
orders. Seleucus, one of his fons, was alTaflmated by 
his own mother, became he had aflumed the crown 
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without her confent; the other, who, on account of 
his large nofe, was fimamed Grypus, was advanced to 
the throne by his mother, but upon this condition, that 
Ihe fhould have all the power, and he content himfelf 
with the name of a king. 

CHAP. II. But Alexander having made himfelf 
mailer of Syria, and being puffed up with the fuccefs 
of his affairs, began now to extend his pride and info- 
lence even to Ptolemy himfelf, by whofe addrds, in 
managing the impolture, he had obtained the crown. 
Wherefore Ptolemy, reconciling himfelf with his filler, 
refolves to exert all his force to difpoffefs Alexander of 
that kingdom, to which he, out of hatred to Deme¬ 
trius, had railed him. So he fent confiderable affiftance 
to Grypus, and gave him his daughter Tryphena in 
marriage, to encourage the people to Hand by his ne¬ 
phew, when they faw him fupported, not only by his 
alliance with him for the war, but by a new one of af¬ 
finity : nor was it in vain j for when all people faw Gry¬ 
pus furnilhed with the power of Egypt, they, by de¬ 
grees, fell off from Alexander, and el'poufed his inte- 
reft. Not long after, a battle was fought between the 
two kings, in which Alexander being defeated, fled to 
Antioch : there, wanting money, and the foldiers want¬ 
ing their pay, lie commanded the llatue of viftory, 
which was of gold, to be taken out of the temple of 
Jupiter; making this jelling excufe for his facrilege, 
that Jupiter llretched out the victory to him. Some 
days after, having ordered a gold ilatue of Jupiter him¬ 
felf to be carried off privately, being difeovered in the 
ficrilegious fad, he was forced by the multitude to fly 
for it; but being lurprized by a furious tempell, and 
deferted by all his men, he was, at laft, taken by 
thieves, who brought him to Grypus, by whofe order 
he was put to death. Grypus having thus recover’d 
his father’s kingdom, and fearing no dillurbance from 
abroad, was attack’d by a plot laid by his own mother; 
who having facrificed her hulband Demetrius, and one 
of her fons, to her infatiablc ambition, faw with indig¬ 
nation her credit diminilhed by the victory of her other 
fon, and prefented him a cup of poifon, upon his com- 
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ing from his exercifes. Bat this prince having been in¬ 
form’d before-hand of her defign, defrred her, as out 
of refpect, to drink firft, and, upon her refufing, urged 
her the more preffmgly. At laft, producing his in¬ 
former, he plainly charged her with the fad!; and ad¬ 
ded, that fne had no other way to clear herfelf, but by 
drinking what fhe offered her fon. The queen being 
thus baffled, and her wickedness turned againft herfelf, 
is killed with the poifon (he had prepared for another. 
Wherefore Grypus having thus procured a firm eilablilh- 
ment in his kingdom, he and his fubjefts lived in peace 
for eight years. After that, Cyzicenus, his brother by 
the fame mother, but begotten by Antiochus his uncle, 
ftarted up againft him, as a competitor for his king¬ 
dom ; him Grypus had laid a plot to poifon, and this 
made him the more forward to contend with Grypus for 
the kingdom, by force of arms. 

C HA P. ill. During thefe mod unnatural and 
barbarous differences in the kingdom of Syria, Ptolemy 
king of Egypt dies, and left his kingdom to his wife, 
and any one of his Tons, whom ihe fhould choofe ; as if 
Egvpt could promife itfelf more quiet than the kingdom 
of Svria, when the mother, by elefting oneofherfons 
king, was fure to make the other her enemy. Where¬ 
fore, tho’ her own inclination led her to nominate the' 
youngeft cf her fons, fhe was obliged by the people to 
choofe the elder. but before Ihe gave him the king¬ 
dom, ihe compelTd him to divorce his filler Cleopatra, 
whom he fmcerely loved, and to marry his youngeft 
filler Selene; a determination, with regard to two fillers, 
nothing like a mother, ftnce fhe forced away a huiband 
from the one, to bellow him on the other. But Cleo¬ 
patra, who was not divorced by any fault of her hui¬ 
band, but by the injuftice of her mother, married Cy¬ 
zicenus in Syria; and that (he might not bring him the 
bare name of a wife, (he carried over, by way of for¬ 
tune to him, Grypus’s army, which Ihe had found means 
to debauch. Wherefore Cyzicenus, being now a match 
for his brother, gave him battle ; but being defeated, 
v% ns put to flight, and went to Antioch. Then Grypus 
ravelled Antioch, where was Cleopatra, the wife of 

Cyzicenus; 
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Cyzicenus; and having taken it, the firft thing his wife' 
Tryphena thought of, was to find out Cleopatra ; not 
to relieve her in diftrefs, but to prevent her efcaping 
the fad effefts of captivity; fince it was out of envy to 
her, die had invaded the kingdom of Syria, and fhe had 
fufficiently declared her hoitile intentions to her, by 
marrying her declared enemy. Then fhe charges her 
with bringing foreign foldiers to decide the difputes be¬ 
tween brothers ; and alfo that being divorced from her 
former hufband, fhe had married out of Egypt, contrary 
to the will of her mother. Grypus, on the contrary,, 
begg’d of her, that the would not compel him to com¬ 
mit fo vile a crime ; that none of his anceitors had ever, 
amongft fo many civil and foreign wars wherein they 
had been victorious, exercifed any cruelty upon women, 
whom their very fex protected from all the dangers of 
war, and the infults of conquerors : and that there was, 
befides this common right of war with refpeft to wo¬ 
men, in her cafe,, the particular tie of blood ; for fhe 
whom fhe would treat To cruelly, was her own fifter,- 
the coufm-german of her hufband, and aunt to their 
children. To thefe obligations of blood, he adds the 
religious regard to the temple, whither fhe had fled for 
refuge ; faying, the gods ought to be fo much the more 
religioufly revered by him, the more he had conquer’d 
by their favour : and that by killing her, he fhould not 
weaken Cyzicenus, nor by reftoring her to liim, flreng- 
then him. But the more Grypus rcfufed it, the more 
obftinately did his wife, as is common with the fex,. 
perfevere in her firft refolution, fuppofmg her hufband’s 
words to have been the didtates, not of pity, but love. 
Wherefore, calling fome foldiers to her, fhe fcnt them 
to ftab her filter; who coming into the temple where 
fhe was, and not being able to drag her out of it, cut 
off both her hands, with which fhe embraced the ftatue 
of the goddefs. Thus fhe expired, uttering incft ter¬ 
rible imprecations againft her unnatural periccutors, and 
recommending the care of her revenge to the gods, 
whom they had infulted by this violation of their 
temple. And not long after, a fecond battle being 
fought between die two brothers, Cyzicenus got the 

vidtory. 
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vidlory, took Tryphena, Grypus’s wife, who a iittle 
before had flain her filler, and by her punifhment made 
an actonement to the manes of his wife. 

CHAP. IV. In Egypt, Cleopatra, very nneafy 
to have her fon Ptolemy for her partner in the king¬ 
dom, IHrred up the people againft him; and having 
taken his wife Selene from him, with fo much the more 
cruelty, that he had two children by her, forced him 
into banilhment. At the fame time, fhe fends for 
Alexander, her youngefl fon, making him king in his 
brother’s room : and, as if her hatred was not fatisfied 
with his banilhment, fhe purfues him with war into Cy¬ 
prus, where he lived in exile. After fhe had driven 
him from thence, fhe put to death the general of her 
army, becaufe he had let him efcape alive out of his 
hands; altho’ Ptolemy quitted the country', not out of 
any diffidence of his own forces, which were equal to 
thofe of his mother, but becaufe he was afhamed to 
make war againft her. Alexander, terrified at this bar¬ 
barity of his mother, left her likewife ; preferring a fe- 
cure and quiet life to a hazardous crown : but Cleopa¬ 
tra fearing left her elder fon Ptolemy fhould be affilled 
by Cyzicenus, for the recovery of Egypt, fends great 
affiftance to Grypus, together with her daughter Selene, 
whom fhe fent to marry' the enemy of her former huf- 
band ; and difpatched embafladors to her fon Alexan¬ 
der, to recall him into Egypt. While fine was darkly 
plotting the deftxuflion of this prince, he prevented her, 
by killing her. Thus died Cleopatra, who had deferved 
to finifh her days by r parricide, and not by' the ordinary 
courfe of nature; fmce fhe drove her mother from the 
bed of her father, and made her two daughters widows, 
by forcing their brothers to marry', and afterwards di¬ 
vorced them ; and made war upon one fon, after hav¬ 
ing forced him into banifhment; and perfidiouflv at¬ 
tempted to take away the other’s life, after his king¬ 
dom had been taken from him. 

CHAP. V. But neither did this horrid murder 
of Alexander’s go unpunifhed : for as foon as it was dif- 
covered that the mother had been (lain by the villainy 
of her fon, the people making an infurre&ion againft 

him. 
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him, forced him into baniftiment, and recalling Ptole¬ 
my, reftored the kingdom to him, becaufe he would 
neither take up arms again!! his mother, nor even em¬ 
ploy them againft his brother, though he ufurped a 
crown which he had wore before him. In the mean 
time, his natural brother, to whom his father had left 
the kingdom of Cyrene, died, leaving the Roman 
people his heir : for now the Roman power began to 
extend itfelf to the kingdoms of the Eaft, not content 
with the limits of Italy. Thusyhat part of Libya be¬ 
came a province of the Roman empire. And foon af¬ 
ter, Crete and Cilicia being fubdued in the war with 
the pirates, were likewife reduced into provinces. Up¬ 
on which, the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt, formerly 
accuftomed to aggrandize themfelves at the expence of 
their neighbours, upon whom they made war, being 
now ftraiten’d by the neighbourhood of the Romans, 
and uncapable of making any excurfions beyond their 
own frontiers, turned their arms againft one another ; 
fo that being exhaufted by continual battles, they came 
into contempt with their neighbours, and were a prey 
to the Arabians, a nation heretofore efteemed not very 
warlike. Erotimus their king was the firft that gave 
reputation to their arms, relying upon his feven hun¬ 
dred fons, which he had by his concubines; for, di¬ 
viding his troops, he one while infefted Egypt, and a- 
nother-while Syria ; and while the neighbouring nations 
were weakened by their fevere bleedings, the name of 
the Arabians waxed great. 


BOOK XL. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I. 7b e Syrians choofe 7'tgranes, king of Armenia, to go¬ 
vern them. 

II. After the defeat of Tigranes , Antiochus, the fon of 
Cyzhrnus, is made king of Syria, which was after¬ 
wards reduced into the form of a province. 

CHAP 
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chap. 1 . 

T H E kings and kingdoms of Syria having been 
much exhaufted by long and bloody wars, occa- 
ftoned by the mutual animolities of brothers; and af¬ 
ter that, by their fons fucceeding to the quarrels of their 
fathers ; the people had recourie to foreign affiftance, 
and began to look about for a prince out of fome neigh¬ 
bouring nation. Wherefore whi 1ft part were for calling 
Mlthridates of Pontus, part for Ptolemy from Egypt, 
when it came to be confiderea that Mithridates was en¬ 
gaged in the Roman war, and that Ptolemy had always 
been an enemy of the Syrians, they unanimoully pitch’d 
upon Tigranes king of Armenia ; who, betides the 
forces of his own kingdom, was fupported by his alli¬ 
ance with the Parthians, and his affinity with Mithri¬ 
dates. Thus being invited to the throne of Syria, he 
enjoyed the kingdom for eighteen years in fo great qui¬ 
et, that he never was neceffifated to take up arms, ei¬ 
ther to attack others, or to defend himfelf. 

CHAP. II. But though Syria was fecure from 
enemies, it was laid vvafte by an earthquake, in which 
a hundred and feventy thoufand men, and many cities 
perilhed ; which prodigy was faid, by the foothfayers, 
to portend a revolution in the ftate. Wherefore, after 
Tigranes was conquered by Lucullus, Antiochus, the 
fon of Cyzicenus, was proclaimed king of Syria by the 
fame Lucullus. But what Lucullus had given, Pompey 
took away afterwards ; who, when he demanded his 
kingdom, anfwered him, that though Syria were wil¬ 
ling to accept of him, he would not give Syria a king, 
who fpr eighteen years, while Tigranes ufurped the 
crown of Syria, had lain lurking in a corner of Cilicia ; 
and now he was defeated by the Romans, came to de¬ 
mand the reward of others labours; and much lefs 
would he force fuch a king upon them, fince they refufed 
him : that as he had not taken the kingdom from one 
that had it, fo would he not give him what he had 
quitted to Tigranes, becaufe he knew not how to de¬ 
fend it, left he ftiould again expofe Syria to the infults 
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and devaftations of the Arabians and Jews. And ac¬ 
cordingly, he reduced Syria into a province: and thus 
the whole eaftern world fell by degrees into the hands 
of the Romans, through the diffentions of kings of the 
fame race. 


BOOK XLI. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I. The original of the Parthians ; Their name formerly 
very little knonvn. Their fuccejfes and empire. 

II. Their form of government. Their language, drefs, 
arms, and manner of fighting. 

III. Their cufioms and manners ; their virtues and vices t 
genius and religion. 

IV. The exploits of their kings. 

V. The voifdom of Arfaces, king of Partbia. His life 
and death. 

VI. The fate of the Battrian kingdom under Eucratides, 
<who vsas fain by his fan. The victories of the Par¬ 
thians. 

CHAP. I. 

T HE Parthians, who are now in poflfeffion of the 
empire of the Eaft, having, as it were, divided 
the world with the Romans, came originally from Scy¬ 
thian exiles. This too is evident from their name : for 
in the Scythian language, the word Part hi fignifies Ex. 
lies. This nation, in the times both of the Afiyrians 
and Medes, was the obfcureli in the Eall. Afterwards 
too, when the empire of the Eaft was transferred from 
the Medes to the Perfians, they were an eafy prey 
to the conquerors, like a vulgar herd without, a name. 
Ac laft, they came under the Macedonian yoke, when 
they carried their triumphant arms into t.hcfe parts of 
the world; fo that it is really itrange that they ihouid 
have arrived to fuch power as to rule over thole natlor.% 

whole 
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whofe (laves they had formerly been. Being thrice at¬ 
tack’d by the Romans, under the conduct of their 
greateft generals, in the moft flourilhing times of the 
republic, they alone, of all nations, were not only a 
match for them, but came off victorious ; yet perhaps 
it was (till a greater glory for them to be able to rile, 
amidft the Aflyrian, Median, and Perfian kingdoms, 
fo famous of old, and the moft opulent empire of Bac- 
tria, confiding of a thoufand cities, than that they de¬ 
feated a people that came from fo remote a part of the 
world; especially when at that time they wore incef- 
fantly alarmed by the Scythians, and their other neigh¬ 
bours, and expofed to fo many uncertainties^ of war. 
They being forced to leave Scythia, by feditions at 
home, did, by Health, poffefs themfelves of the defarts 
between Hyrcania, the Dahm, the Arians, the Spar¬ 
tans, and Margians. After which, their neighbour, 
not refilling at firft, they, at laft, in fpite of their op- 
pofition, when they came too late to hinder them, 
(b far extended their frontiers, that they not only ] 
took poflcflion of vaft plains, but alfo of craggy hills, 
and deep mountains. And hence it comes, that the 
heat and cold are exceifiye in feveral provinces of Par- 
thia; for the fnow’ is troublefome in the mountainous 
parts, and the heat in the plains. 

CHAP. II. This nation was under kingly go¬ 
vernment, afrer their revolt from the Macedonian em¬ 
pire. With them the chiefs of the populace w'ere next 
; n power to the king. Out of them were chofen their 
generals in war, and their governors in peace. I heir 
lauraage is a mixture of the Median and Scythian, 
bo:' owing words from both. Their habit was former¬ 
ly very particular ; but after they were encreafed m 
rower, it was like that of theMedes, full flowing, and 
ih'r. They are armed like the Scythians, from whom 
p r e defcendcd. Their armies are not like thole 
ei other nations, compoied wholly of free-mcn, but 
rh:.dof (laves; the numbers of which encreafe pro- 
. uftv, none having the power of manumitting. 
Th- .' treat thei’e with as much care as their children, 
,-j.I teach them, with great indullry, both riding ami 
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lhooting. Every one fumifhes his prince with horfe- 
men, in proportion to his ability. To conclude, when 
fifty thoufand horfemen met Anthony, upon his attack¬ 
ing the Parthians, four hundred of them only were free¬ 
men. They are ignorant of the art of befieging towns, 
or of engaging in clofe fight. They fight on horfe- 
back, fometimes advancing, and fometimes turning 
back upon their enemies. They often counterfeit 
flight, that they may have an advantage of their pur- 
fuers, lefs upon their guard. The fignal for battle is 
not given by trumpet, but by drum. They do not 
hold out long in fight; and indeed it would be impof- 
fible to Hand before them, if their perfeverance was 
equal to the fury of their onfet. For the molt part, 
they quit the battle in the very heat of an engagement, 
and on the fudden renew it with great vehemence j fo 
that one is in greateft danger from them, when he 
thinks he has conquered them. A fort of ftrong coats, 
made of little plates, in the fafhion of feathers, are ufed 
by them, to cover both them and their horfes. They 
ufe no gold or filver, but only in their arms. 

CHAP. III. Each particular man was allowed 
to have feveral wives, for the pleafure of variety ; and 
they punifh no crime fo feverely as adultery. To pre¬ 
vent it, they not only exclude their women from their 
feafts, but forbid them the very fight of men. They 
eat no flefh, but what they take by hunting. They 
ride on horfeback at all times; on horfe they go to 
feafts; pay civilities, public and private ; march out, 
hand Hill, traffic, converfe. This, in fine, is the dif¬ 
ference between Haves and free-men, that the ,Haves 
go on foot, the free-men on horlebuck. Their com¬ 
mon way of fepulture is being devoured by dogs, or 
birds, and after that, burying the bare bones in 
the ground. In their fuperflition and worfhip of 
the gods, the principal veneration is paid to ri¬ 
vers. The nation is naturally proud, treacherous, 
feditious, infolent; for’a boifterous rough behaviour 
they think manly. Gentlenefs, they think, belongs 
to women, as their character. They are reftlefs to be 
engaged in feme quarrel, at home.or abroad ; taciturn 

by 
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'by temper, and more ready to act-than fpeak; where¬ 
fore they conceal their good or bad fortune by their fi¬ 
le nee. They are fubjedt to then princes, not out of 
duty, bit fear. They are much addi&ed to luft, tho* 
very temperate in their diet; and they pay no more 
regard to their word, than fuits wkh their intereft. 

CHAP. IV. After the dpath of Alexander the 
Great, when the kingdoms of the Eaft were divided 
among:: hi; fucceffors, becaufe none of the Macedoni¬ 
an; rtcuid cor.Uefcend to accept of the kingdom of the 
Partnbns, it v, .as delivered to Scafanor, a foreign ally. 
And afterward- - , when the Macedonians were involved 
in a civil war, they, with the reft of the nations of Up¬ 
per Afia, followed Eumenes ; and when he was defeat¬ 
ed, they went over to Antigonus. After him, they were 
under Nlector Seleucus ; and foon after, under Antio- 
chus, 2 nd his fuccdfors ; from whofe grandfon Seleucus, 
they firft revolted in the firft Punic war, when L. Man¬ 
lius Vuifo, and M. Attilius Regulus, were confuls. 
The diviiions of the two brothers, Seleucus and Anti- 
•ochus, procured them an impunity for this revolt, who, 
during their contentions to wreft the feepter out of one 
another’s hands, negledted to purfue the revolters. At 
the fame time, Theodotus too, the governor of the 
thoufand cities of Baclria, revolted, and commanded 
himfelf to be Culled king; which example, all the 
Eaitem nations foon followed, and ihook off the Mace¬ 
donian yoke. There was, at this time, one Arfaces, 
a man of tried valour, though of uncertrin extraction. 
He, being accuftomed to live by robbery and plunder, 
having he .rd that Seleucus had been overthrown bv 
the Gauls in Afia, fearing the king no longer, entered 
the country of the Parthians with a band of robbers, 
defeated and killed Andragoras his lieutenant, and 
feized the government of the whole country. Not long 
after, he likewile made himfeif mufter of Hyrcania; 
and being now in poffeffion of two kingdoms, he railed 
a great army, for fear of Seleucus, and Theodotus king 
of the Badlrians. But being foon delivered from Ins 
fears, by the death of T-heodotus, he makes peace, 
and enters into an alliance with his fon, who was like- 
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v/ife named Theodotus: and not long after, engaging 
with king Seleucus, who came to punifh the revolters, 
he had a victory; and this day the Parthians obferve 
ever fince with great folemnity, as the commencement 
of their liberty. 

CHAP. V. Some new difturbances obliging Se- 
leucus to return into Aha, fome refpite was, by this 
means, given to Arfaces, who took this opportunity to 
eiliblilh the Parthian government, levy foldiers, fortify 
allies, and fecure the fidelity of his cities. He built 
a city too, called Dara, upon the mountain Zapaorte- 
non; which was fo iituated, that no city could be 
(longer, or pleafanter: for it was fo invironed with rough 
rocks on all fides, that it needed no garrifon to defend 
it: and fo fertile was the adjacent foil, that it was abun¬ 
dantly furnilhed with all neceflhries, by its own riches. 
Then there were in luch plenty woods and fountains, 
that there was never any icarcity of water; and it had 
vail flore of game. Thus Arfaces having at once ac¬ 
quired and eltablifhed a kingdom, was no lefs memo¬ 
rable among the Parthians, than Cyrus among the Per¬ 
kins, Alexander among the Macedonians, or Romulus 
among the Romans; and he died in a good old age. 
To his memory the Parthians paid this honour, that 
horn him they called all their kings by the name of 
Arfaces. His l'on and fuccefl'or in the kingdom, who 
ivas Arfaces by name, fought with great braverv again!! 
Antiochus, the fon of Seleucus, who came again!! him 
with a hundred thoufand foot, and twenty thoufand 
tafe>. and, at Jail, made an alliance with hint. The 
third king of the Parthians was Priapatius ; but he too 
was named Arfaces; for, as was faid above, they called 
ill their kings by that name, as the Romans do theirs 
CTeihr and Augullus. He died, after he had reigned 
tfteen years, leaving two Tons, Mithridates-and Phra- 
iiates; the elder of whom-, Piirahates, being, accord¬ 
ing to the cuftom of this nation, heir of the kingdom, 
hbdued, by his arms, the Mardians, a itrong nation, 
ind died not long after, leaving feveral fons behind 
him, whom he palled by, and left his kingdom to his 
brother Mithridates, a man of uncommon abilities; 
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jigging that more was due to the name of king, than 
that of father; and that he ought to prefer the inte- 
reft of his country to the grandeur of his children. 

CHAP. VI. Almoll at the fame time, asMith- 
ridates among the Parthians, fo Eucratides amongft the 
Badtrians, both princes of great merit, began to reign. 
But the uncommon good fortune of the Parthians 
brought them, under this monarch, to the higheit pitch 
of greatnefs. The Badtrians, on the other hand, being 
diftreffed by ievrral wars, not only loll their fovereign- 
ty, but their liberty ; for being exhaufted by wars with 
the Sogdians, Drangians, and Indians, were, like a 
people quite enfeebled and expiring, fubdued by the Per- 
Bans, who had been, a little before, much weaker than 
they. However Eucratides carried on many wars with 
great vigour ; and though his Ioffes had much weaken’d 
him, yet being befieged by Demetrius, king of the In¬ 
dians, with only three hundred folciiers he made con¬ 
tinual Tallies, and fo fatigued the.enemy, confifting of 
fix tv thoufand men, that he obliged them to raife the 
fiege. Wherefore, being delivered from the fiege, in 
the fifth month, he reduced India under his power; 
but, in his return from thence, he was affaffinated by 
his fon, whom he had made his partner in the king¬ 
dom ; who was fo far from concealing the parricide, 
that, as if he had killed an enemy, and not his father, 
he drove his chariot through his blood, and order’d his 
bodv to be thrown out unburied. During thefe trpif- 
aftions in Badtria, a war breaks out between the Par¬ 
thians and the Medes. After the fuccefs of this war 
had for fome time been various, vidtory, at laft, fell to 
the Parthians. Mithridates, enforced with this addi¬ 
tion to his ftrength, fets Bacafis over Media, and goe: 
himfelf into Hyrcania; from whence returning, he 
made war upon the king of the Elymeans; and, aftei 
the conqueil of him, he added this nation likewife tc 
his dominions ; and fo extended the Parthian empire, 
from mount Caucafus, as far as the river Euphrates, b) 
reducing many nations under his yoke. After this, be' 
inn feized with an illnefs, he died in an honourable ok 
aoc. not at all inferior in glory to his great grandfathe 
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BOOK XLII. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters. 

I. Phrahates , the J011 andfucceffar of Mithridates, is killed 
by the foldiers. 

II. Mithridates , frnamed the Great , reigns after Arta- 
[antis. He makes war upon Armenia. A digrejfao* 
about the original , and firfl kings of that country. 

III. An Eloge upon J a fan and Armenius, founder of the 
kingdom of Armenia. The head of the rimer Tigris. 

IV. Milhridates turned out: Orodes fucceeds him ; who is 
touched with remorfe for his parricides , and other cru¬ 
elties. His fate. 

V. The horrible parricides of Phrahates , the fan of Oro • 
des. The various adventures of this prince. Auguftus 
snakes him ref ore the prifoners and ev.fgns which the 
Parthians had taken from the Romans. 

CHAP. I. 

A Fter the death of Mithridates, king of Parthia, 
Phrahates his foil fucceeded to the kingdom ; who 
being refolved to revenge liimfclf upon Antiochus, for 
attacking the kingdom of Parthia, was recalled, by di- 
fturbances, from Scythia, to defend his own country. 
For the Scythians, being invited by promifes to affift 
the Parthians againlt Antiochus, king of Syria, having 
arrived, after the war was ended, were frullrated of 
their promifed reward, under the idle pretence of their 
coming too late ; and it made the Scythians fo angry, 
that they lhould have had fo long a march for nothing, 
that they demanded either pay for their trouble, or that 
fome other enemy flioukl be allotted them. The 
haughty reply given to this demand, fo enraged them, 
that they began to ravage the country of the Parthians. 
Wherefore Phrahates marching ag.iinil them, left one 
Hymerus, who had recommended himfelf to his favour, 
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by proftituting the bloom of his youth to his infamous 
lull, the care of his kingdom in his abfence. This go¬ 
vernor, forgetting his pail life, and the trull he was 
charged with, milerabiy haraffed the Babylonians, and 
many other cities, by his tyrannical cruelties. But 
Phrahates himfelf carries along with him to the war, an 
army of Greeks, which he had taken in the war againft 
Antiochus, and treated with great pride and barbarity ; 
not at all confsdering that their hatred to him was fo 
far from being leffen’d by their captivity, that they 
were rather more exalperated againft: him, by the in¬ 
dignity of the outrages they had differed. Wherefore, 
when they faw the army of the Parthians give ground, 
they joined their arms with thofe of the enemy, and 
executed their long wiihed-for revenge for their capti¬ 
vity, by the bloody havock they made on the Parthian 
army, and by the death of king Phrahates himfelf. 

CHAP. II. Artabanus his uncle was made king 
in his room ; but the Scythians being content with vic¬ 
tory, having laid wafte Parthia, return home. But 
Artabanus, in a war made upon the Thogarians, re¬ 
ceived a wound in his arm, of which he died immedi¬ 
ately. He was fucceeded by his fon Mithridates, to 
whom his exploits gained the fir-name of Great; for, 
being fired with a brave emulation of his forefathers, 
he furpaffed their fame by the greatnefs of his foul. 
Accordingly, he canned on many wars againft his neigh¬ 
bours, with fignal gallantry, and added many pro. 
vinces to the Parthian empire. Not fatisfied with this, 
he often had war with the Scythians; and by the vic¬ 
tories he obtained over them, revenged the injury his 
father had received from them. At laft, he employ’d 
his arms againft Grtoadiftes, king of the Armenians: 
and as we are now palling into Armenia, we mult afeend 
a little higher, to give an account of its original ; for 
it is not allowable to pafs over fo great a kingdom in fi- 
lence, which, next to that ofParthia, is the greatell in 
extent in the world. Armenia extends from Cappado¬ 
cia as far as to the Cafpian fea, eleven hundred miles; 
but in breadth is ftretched but feven hundred miles. It 
was planted by Armenius, the companion of Jafon the. 

Thelfalian, 
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Theffalian, whom kingPelias, dcfirous to remove him out 
of the way, through jealoufy of his extraordinary abilities, 
which he looked upon to be dangerous to his kingdom, 
fent upon an expedition to Colchos, to bring home the 
golden fleece, fo much talk’d of in the world ; expect¬ 
ing that he would lofe his life, either in the dangers of 
fo long a voyage, or in war with fo barbarous a people. 
At the report of fo glorious an expedition, fpread by 
Jafon, the principal youth of Greece Ivillening to him, 
he foon railed an army of very gallant men, who were 
called Argonauts. Having brought back this army fafe, 
after having performed feveral great exploits by their 
affiftance, he was driven again out of Thefialy, by the 
Tons of Pelias. Upon this, he embark'd once more for 
Colchos with a great multitude, who, encouraged by 
his fame, came daily from all parts to join him. IIis 
wife Medea attended him, whom having before di¬ 
vorced, he had now taken again ; and his ilep-fon Ivle- 
deus, whom that princefs had by dEgnsus king of 
Athens: and he reftored his father-in-law to his king¬ 
dom, out of which he had been driven. 

CHAP. III. He afterwards made war upon the 
neighbouring nations ; and having taken feveral ciric-, 
he added part of them to his father-in-law’s kingdom, 
to compenlate the injuries he had done him in his for¬ 
mer expedition, wherein he had carried off his daugh¬ 
ter Medea, and murdered his fob yEgiulius; and part 
he affigned to the people which he had brought along 
with him. He is faid to have been the firil, after Her¬ 
cules and Bacchus, who, according to the common opi¬ 
nion, were kings of the Eaft, that fubdued this part of 
the world. He let over fome of tliefe nations, Recas 
and Amphitlratus, the charioteers of Cnftor and Pollux. 
He made an alliance with the Albanians, who are re¬ 


ported to have followed Hercules out of Italy, from 
the foot the Alban mountain, when, after the killing 
Oi Geryon, he drove his herds through Italy ; and w ho, 
being mindful of their Italian extraction, faluted the 
army of Cn. Pompeius, in the Mithridatic war, by the 
name of brethren. Wherefore almoit the whole Eu't 


appointed divine honours to be paid to jafon, as to 
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their founder, and ere&ed temples to him j which Par- 
menion, one of the lieutenants of Alexander the Great, 
ordered to be razed many years after, that no name 
might be held in higher veneration in the Eaft, than 
that of Alexander. After the death of Jafon, Medius, 
emulous of his great virtues, built the city Media, in 
honour of his mother, and eftablifhed the kingdom of 
the A'ledes, fo called from his name, which afterwards 
grew fo great, as to polTefs the monarchy of the Eaft, 
The Amazons are neighbours to the Albans, whole 
queen Thaleftris is faid, by many authors, to have of¬ 
fered her embraces to Alexander. Armenius likewife 
being himfelf a Theffalian, and one of Jafon’s captain?, 
having drawn a conliderable body of men together, 
who, after the death of their leader Jafon, were wan¬ 
dering up and down, laid the foundations of the king¬ 
dom of Armenia ; from the mountains of which the ri¬ 
ver Tigris riles, and is there but very fmall. At forne 
diftance from hence, it links under ground, and after 
five and twenty miles courfe, rifes up again in the pro¬ 
vince of Sophene, and is at laft loft in the marfhes of the 
Euphrates. 

C H A P. IV. After the war of Armenia, Mithri- 
dates, king of the Parthian?, was banifhed his king¬ 
dom, for his cruelty, by tiie Parthian fenate. Crodes 
his brother, having .pofTefted himfelf of the wetnt 
throne, befieged Babylon, to which city this fugitive 
prince had lied ; and after a long llcgc, forced the 
people, by famine, to furrender. Mithridstcj,. relying 
upon his being fo nearly related to Orodes, voluntarily 
gives himfelf up to him : but Oroues confiderir.g him 
rather as an enemy than a brother, commanded him to 
be killed in his own prefence ; rr.d, after theie tilings 
carried on a war with the Romo:-, and cut to pieces 
their general Craiur, together v irh his fon, and all his 
armv. His fon Pacorus being fen: to pin fue the re¬ 
mainder of the Roman war, after lie had pci formed 
verv great act ion? in Syria, was recftled by his fachcr, 
who v, as become jealous-of him. In h\s abfcncc, tr.e 
Parthian armv left in Svria, was cut off, with its com¬ 
mander-, by CaiTiur, paymafter to Cralius. Not loi;« 
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after this, the civil wars between Ctefar and Pompey 
broke out, in which the Parthians declared for the lat¬ 
ter, becaufe of the friendlhip contracted with him in 
the Mithridatic war ; and becaufe of Crafliis’s death, 
whofe fon they had heard was of Caifar’s party, who, 
they made no doubt, would revenge his father, if 
Csei'ar proved conqueror. Wherefore Pompey’s party 
having loll the day, they both fent afliftance to Calflus 
and Brutus againll Augullus and Anthony; and after 
the war was over, under their leader Pacorus, making 
an alliance with Labienus, they laid walte Syria and 
Alia; and with a mighty force attack’d the camp of 
Ventidius, who, in the ablence of Pacorus, had routed 
the Parthian armies, as Caflius had done before him. 
Sut Ventidius, counterfeiting fear, kept himfelf a long 
time in his camp, and for fome time fuifered the Par¬ 
thians to infult him. At lall, he fent out fome of his 
legions againll the enemy, now grown fecure, and oft* 
their guard, and full of joy, who, not able to refill 
them, fled leveral ways. Pacorus imagining tint the 
viftorious legions had purfued the fliers too far, attack’d 
Ventidius’s camp, as if there had been none left to de¬ 
fend it. Upon this, the Roman general draws out the 
reft of his legions, kills Pacorus upon the fpor, and puts 
the whole army of the Parthians to the fvvord, who ne¬ 
ver received fo great a blow in any of their wars. 
When this news came to Parthia, Orodcs, tiie father cf 
Pacorus, who, a little before, had heard that his troops 
had ravaged Syria, and conquered Alia, and had bond¬ 
ed of his fon, as conqueror of tlic Romans, hearing on 
a fudden of his fon’s death, and entire defeat of his at- 
ray, was flruck with grief that threw him into a frenzy. 
For during feveral days he would fpeak to no body; 10 
tiiat he feemed to be dumb ; nor would he take any 
refrefliment. And when his grid, at bill, had found 
a vent, he called incelfmtly upon Pacorus: Pacorus he 
fancied to appear to him, to fpeak to him, to ilnr.d 
with him, and be heard bv him. Sometimes ire mourn¬ 
fully betvaiied hirnfeil as loll; then, after long mourn¬ 
ing, another care feized this miferable old man, and 
that was, whom of his thirty fons he Ihould declare hi; 
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fucceflor in the room of Pacorus. His many concu¬ 
bines, by whom he had fo many Tons, being each con¬ 
cerned for her own, laid all of them very dofe fiege to 
the king, each in favour of her own : but the fate of 
Parthia, in which country it is now become cuftomary 
to have princes ftained with the blood of their fathers 
and brothers, would fo have it, that the choice fell up¬ 
on the wickedeft of them all, Phrahates too by name. 

CHAP. V. Wherefore he immediately killed his 
father, thinking he would never die. He likewife kills 
all his thirty brothers. Neither did his cruelty flop 
there : for finding he was hated by the nobility for his 
daily barbarities, he ordered his ion, who was ahnoll 
grown up to the years of maturity, to be il tin ; that 
there might none be left to be proclaimed king. An¬ 
thony made war upon him with fixteen very able legi¬ 
ons, becaufe he had fumifned afiiitance againft him 
rnd Cae’ar; but being fadiy maul’d in feveral battles,, 
he fed from Parrhia. This viftory making Phrahates 
infcpportably ir.foient and cruel, he was forced by his 
p;:pie into bsniihmer.t. After he had for a long time 
v. euried the neighbouring fates, and at laft the Scythi- 
.tee, with ids importur.it} - , he is refiored to his 
..: den. Lv a powerful sihitance from the Scythians, 
:ds acience, the P.-.rthi.'.ns had made or.e Tiridates 
tueir king, who hearing of the approach of the Scythi- 
:r..-, tied with a great body of hi» friends to Cscf.r, ::t 
that a me waging war with Spain, bringing the your.g- 
t.'t nn of Phrahates a- r.oibge to C refir, whom being 
r.f g-f.dv gut u’ed, he .had dole away. Upon this 
re - . - ... Par..ha.ter- immcdinttlv fends emb.aiTitdor; to Ctr¬ 
l' -. t.r.d demand;, that hh for, together with Ids v..t- 
•’ . 1 ".- Tatar, fr.o.-Id be fin.t Lack to him. Cn - i..r. hav- 
i: r citta : udicr.ce to the embu Tudors of rnr.iitr.tes, 
:: u. rd tire rer.fons of Tiridtte', who defired to be 
r- ,r. :d to hi; crown, ciecl irirg that the kingdom of 
i , ..r:..:a v. ouia be, m a manner, in Li act to the Romans 
if he held it front them, laid, that he would neither 
lUrrender Tiridates .to the Parthian?, nor give affiilance 
to Tiridates again;: the Ihirrhians. However, th.it he 
might no: feem to refute them every thing they de¬ 
manded, 
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manded, he Tent Phrahates his fon to him, without any 
rr.ni'om. and ordered a handiome maintenance for Tiri- 
ci te. : , io long as he had a mind to continue amongft the 
Romans. After this, the Spanifh war being ended, when 
he came into Syria, to fettle the ftate of the Ea.li, Phra- 
Jiates was afraid that he might have fome deiigns upon 
Parthia. Wherefore the pnfoners who had been taken 
at the defeat of Grafius and Anthony, were gathered 
together, and they, together with the military ft.mdards 
cither of them had loft, were lent back to Auguftus. 
Nor was this all, but the Tons and grandfons of Phra- 
hates were likewife delivered as hoitnges to Auguftus. 
And thus Auguftus did more by the terror of his name, 
than any other general could have done by his arms. 


BOOK XLIII. 

A SUMMARY of the Chatter?. 

I. The hr gin flings of the Homan empire. The foundation 
of the atv of Rome. The fif inhabitants, and frH 
kings of Italy. 

II. Rhea, the daughter of Aumitor, diltnocred of Romulus , 
and Remus, nvbo iverc miraculously frtfcrwd. 

III. After the building of Rome, a frnate is efab'ijkre. 
The rape of the Sabhie ncomen. The Romans fubdue 
their neighbours. The Phocarans build Maff lia in ti.e 
time of Tar quin. 

IV. ‘ Ike varicus fortune of the JilaJJthans. 

V. The nnars and treaties made by the M tJulians. T.,.-.r 
feady adherence to the Roman Intcreji. 


C H A p. 1. 

H Aving difpatched the affairs of the Parthian?, and 
other eaftern countries, and aimeft of the whole 
world,TrogusPompeius, like a traveller that returns to hi; 
country aft-.r long rambling, comes home and relates the 
original of the city of Rome ; thinking it would have 
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been great ingratitude is a Roman citizen, if, after he 
had iiluftrated the affairs of other nations, he had been 
filent of his native country only. Wherefore he britiiv 
recounts the rile of the Roman empire, fo as not to 
fwell his work to a greater volume than lie had intend¬ 
ed, nor wholly leap over the origin of a citv, which is 
now the miltrcfs of the univerfe. The firii inhabitants 
of Italy were the Aborigines, v.hofe king Saturn is laid 
to have been a prince of iuch extraordinary jutrice, that 
during his reign, there was no ftrvituue nor propertv, 
but a;i things lay common to all, and undivided, as one 
efr.te for the ufe of all. In memory of which way of 
life, it has been provided, that in the Saturnalia, all 
{inunctions being laid afide, fr.ves fhould every where 
fit down at tire fcRivals with their mailers. Italy was 
ended,■ from that king’s name, Saturnin, and the moun¬ 
tain cn v.hicli he dwelt, Saturnius, or Saturn’s Id ill, 
v, here now francs the cnpitol; as if Jupiter had driven 
Saturn from his old habitation. Fuunus is faid to have 
beer, the th : rd king after him, under whom Evander 
c«.mc from t• I.ii j c c g i, 3. of Arcadia, into Italy, 
with a lrn.all number of hi., countrymen, to whom Fau¬ 
nus kir.dly afngned both lands and the mountain, which 
he afterward:- called Palatium. At the bottom of this 
he built a tuTir-ic to Lyccus, whom the Greeks call 
P ut, a: a the Romans, Lupercus. The naked ltatue of 
the god was covered with a goat’s skin, and in this ha¬ 
bit the p.’.its now run up and down thro’ Rome, dur¬ 
ing the LuperCiiii. Tauntis had a wife called Fatua, 
v. ha be : r.g cottlbmtly pclTeffed with a Ipirit of inipira- 
tior, uid prcU-cI future events in a frantic manner; 
from w hence, to this day, the infpired are laid Fu.'.v- 
a Irtinas was defeended of a daughter of Faunut 
an i Iietc ;ks, who having fl .in Geryon, carried hi: 
iFcks, v.hicli were the rewards of his victory, throne! 
it.I--. In hi; reign dEneas came into Italy from lib¬ 
rium, after the deflreffion of Troy by the Greeks; 
ami beine received at n r ft like an enemy, he drew 7 oul 
his forces into the field ; but being then invited to t 
conference bv L-.tin.ur-, his extraordinary' virtues itrucli 
Latinus with Iuch admiration, that he received him in- 

it 
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to a partnerfhip of his kingdom, and made him his fon- 
in-Iaw, by giving him his daughter Lavinia in marriage. 
After thi : , they carried on a common war againll Tur- 
nus, king of the Rutilian:-, who \v,b enraged to fad 
himfclf defrauded of Lavinia; and in this war both 
Timms and Latinus loft their lives. Wherefore when 
./Eneas was now, by the right of victor}', maker of 
both nations, he built a city, which he called Lavini- 
um, after the name of hi; wife. lie afterwards turn’d 
his arms againll Mczentius, king of the Elimeans; ia 
which expedition he perilhed, leaving nis foil Afcanias 
to fucceed him, who leaving Lavinium, built Alb.ilong t, 
which was the capital of die kingdom for date hand; cd 
years. 

CHAP. II. After many kings had rcigr.ed in this 
city, at laft the crown delcended to Numitor and Anvu- 
lius; but the latter having got the better of the other, 
the elder condemned his daughter Rl.c.i to perpetual 
virginity, left a male child of Numitor’; race might one 
day arife, and call him to account for chirping the 
kingdom ; covering the cruelty over with a (hew of ho¬ 
nour, that (he might appear to be chofen a pricileft; 
and not to have been forced. Wherefore being Unit up 
in a grove facred to Mars, fhc had two Tons; but whe¬ 
ther by the god Mars, or by gallantry with lomc mci - 
tal, is uncertain. This double liiitli when Amuiius 
came to know of it, gave him double fears, and there¬ 
fore he ordered the boys to be exposed, and lb loaded 
their mother with chains, that (he died foon after of 
her hard ulage. But fortune providing for the original 
of Rome, prefented the children to a ihe-weif, who 
having loft her cubs, and being dcf.ro,us to empty her 
heavy teats, offered herfelf as a r.urfe to them. W jiilic 
(lie frequently returned to the infant-', as to her v, helps, 
one Faullulus, a ihepherd, obferved the thing, and talc¬ 
ing the children from the wild besft, brouout them up 
among his cattle, in a ruftic way oi lire. It was fup- 
pofed that thefe boys were foils of Mars, upon two 
plain proofs; cither that they were bom in the grove 
of Mars, or that they had been nurfed by a wolf, which 
animal is under the protection of that god. The name 
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of one of the boys was Remus, and of the other Ro¬ 
mulus. Their daily coiuuis in activity, when they 
were grown up among!! the fhepherds, encreafed their 
ftrength and iwiftneis. Wherefore, as they were fre¬ 
quently beating off, with great vigour, robbers from 
plundering the cattle, Remus being taken bv the fame 
robbers, was carried before the king; as if he had been 
guilty of that crime which he had fo often hinder’d 
them from committing; and charg’d by them with infelt¬ 
ing Number's own docks. Upon this, he is delivered 
up to Numitor, to be puniihed by him as lie plrafcd ; 
but Numitor, moved with pity to the ftripling, began 
to fufpect he might be Ids fuppofed grandfon,. becaufe 
of the refemthnee of this young man to his daughter in 
features, tend becaufe his age agreed to the time of ex- 
poling the infants. While thefe circumftances kept him 
in uneaiy fufpence, Faultulus came up to him unex¬ 
pectedly with Romulus, and difeovered to him the birth 
of both. So all three immediately confpired again'.! 
Amulius; the young men to revenge their mother’s 
death, and Numitor for the recovery of his kingdom, 
which had been taken from him. 

CHAP. III. After Amulius was killed, the king¬ 
dom was reflored to Numitor, and the city of Rome 
built by the two brothers. After that, a fenate was 
constituted, confuting of an hundred elders, who were 
called fathers. Then their neighbours difdaining to 
cive them their daughters in marriage, the Sabine vir¬ 
gins v.ere carried oft' by force. In fine, the little go¬ 
vernment' .'bout then; v.ere lubdued, and thm firft the 
empire of Itr.’y, and then that of the wliole world, 
was acquired. In thc-le times, princes, initead of dia¬ 
dems '..ore 1 pears, v. hich the Greeks called feepters, as 
a mark of their dignity. For ever fmee rhe beginning 
of the world, the ancients v or dripped fpears as gods ; 
in memory of which, fuperftition, to this day, fpears are 
given to the itatucs cf the gods. In the rc-ign of Tar- 
quir, a company of young Phocarans left Alia, and 
failing up the mouth of the Tiber, made an alliance 
with tiie Remans; and from thence diredling their 
courfe to the furthef! extremities of the G2 u1jc bay, 

built 
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built the city of Maflilia,. fituatc between the Ligurians 
anil the favage nations of the Gauls, and perform d 
great exploits either defending themfelves againft the 
Gallic brutality, or attacking in their turn thole who 
had attack’d them before. For the Phoceans, com- 
pell’d by the narrownefs and barrennels of their country, 
applied themfelves more to navigation than to tillage, 
and fupported themfelves by filhing, but chiefly by py- 
racy,. which in thefe times was reckoned an honourable 
fort of livelihood. Wherefore venturing to vifit the re- 
moteft coalls that border upon the ocean, they came 
into the Gallic bay, and up the river Rhone : and be¬ 
ing charm’d with the pleafantnefs of the country, they 
were no fooner return’d home, than, by their accounts 
of it, they tempted feveral others of their countrymen 
to go and fettle there. Simos and Protis were the lead¬ 
ers of this expedition; and they applied to the king of 
the Scgobrigians, Nannus by name, for leave to build 
a city in his territory. The king, by chance, was that 
day taken up in making preparations for the marriage 
of his daughter Gyptis; for whom, according to the 
fafhion of this country, he was to choofe a hufband, at 
a feaft made on purpofe. As ali the pretenders were 
invited to the wedding, fo the Grecian ftrangers were 
alfo entreated to be there. Then the young lady be¬ 
ing brought in, and being commanded by her father to 
give water to the man whom Ihe chofe for her hufband ; 
overlooking all the reft, and turning to the Greeks, fhe 
delivers the water to Protis, who from the king’s gueft 
became his fon-in-law, and had a place given him to 
build a city on. And accordingly, Maflilia Was built 
near the mouth of the river Rhone, in the bottom of a 
Bay, as it were, in a corner of the fea. But the Ligu¬ 
rians, invidious of the growing greatnefs of this city, 
fatigued the inhabitants with continual wars, who vi- 
goroufly repcli’d all their efforts, and grew fo llrong, 
that, at laft, conquering their enemies, they planted 
feveral colonies in the lands they took. 

CHAP. IV. From them therefore the Gauls 
learnt a more polite way of life, their former barba¬ 
rity being laid ajide, and the arts of agriculture, and of 
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fortifying their towns with walls. Then they became 
accuitomed to live by laws, not violence ; to drefs vines, 
and plant olives: and fo much was the face of tiling 
altered here, both with regard to men and tilings, tint 
Greece did not feem to have come into Gaul, but Gaul 
feemed transplanted into Greece. When Nannuc, king 
c: the Stgobrigians, was dead, from whom the)- ii. d 
received ground for building their city, his fon L'omp.- 
nus fucceeding him in the kingdom, a certain Ligurian 
allured him, that M.diilia would fome time prove the 
ruin of the neighbouring nations, and ought to be fup- 
pi tiled in its rife, left growing too powerful, it fhould 
become able to mailer rum. Lie lupported his difeourfe 
bv this fable, of a bitch, who being big with puppies, 
hedged from a fr.epiierd a place to bring forth her 
whelps, which being granted, Hie again defired leave 
to bring them up in the fame place ; at lull, when her 
’.vhelns were grown up, relying upon her own dtmnellic 
ftrength, fne claimed the property of the place to her- 
feif. No otherwife, faid he, will the Mallilians, who 
now feem tenants, one d:.y become mailers of the colt.- 
tn;. The king, moved by this tale, laid a plot again*! 
the MafTiiians. Accordingly, upon the folemn day of 
tii? Floralia, he fent a great number of flout men into 
the city, who enter’d by the right of liofpitality ; and 
he ordered more to be carried in, cover’d under ruflies 
overlaid with branches, in waggon;; and he himfelf 
lurked with his army in the neighbouring mountains, 
that when the gates fhould be opened in the night, by 
the aboverr.entioned men, he might immediately come 
to fccond them, and fall upon the city, buried in wine 
and flsep. But a certain woman, a relation of the 
king’;, who had an intrigue with a Grecian youth, in 
the fof: moments of love, betray’d this plot to Inns, 
through her for.dr.eis for his youth and beauty, and bid 
him . void the danger, hie immediately laid the mat¬ 
ter before the magiiirutes; and thus the plot being do 
ts-c’teJ, all the Ligurians were feized, and the ljrkers 
dragged from under their bulriifhes ; thus all of them 
being ildn, a plot is formed ag.iinft the plotting king; 
by which they {urprized and killed him, together 
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with feven thoufand of the enemy upon the fpot. Ever 
after, the Maffilians, upon holy days, fhut their gates, 
kept watch, and placed centinels on the %valls, and ex¬ 
amined ftrangers ;• and, in fhort, took all poflible care 
to guard their city in peace, as in war. Thus what 
was wifely inilituted at firft, is hill kept up, not thro’ 
neceffity, but thro’ the cultom of doing well. 

CHAP. V. After this, the Maffilians had con¬ 
tinual wars with the Ligurians and Gauls; and by their 
victories over them, botli encreafed the glory of their 
city, and rendered the bravery of the Greeks famous 
among their neighbours. They defeated often whole 
armies of the Carthaginians, with whom they had a 
war, occafioned by a quarrel about taking fome fifher- 
boars; and they granted peace to the conquer’d. They 
made an alliance with the Spaniard, and kept with the 
utmolf integrity the league concluded with the Ro¬ 
mans, almoit foon aftei the building of that city ; r.r.xl 
addled their allies in all their war?, very vigoroufiy; 
which conduit not only gave them a greater confidence 
in their own forces, but was the occafion that their 
enemy left them in pcv.cc. Wherefore when Maflilia 
feemed to bedn its mod Houriihing condition, as well 
by the reputmon which the great exploits of its inhabi¬ 
tants had gained them in the world, as by their ftrength 
and prodigious wealth, the neighbouring nations, on a 
fudden, affociated to raze the very name of the Malfiliars, 
to oppofe as it were to a fire which threatened them all. 
Catumandus, a petty prince in one of thefe countries, 
is chofen general by unanimous confent; who, as he 
was befieging the enemy’s city with a great army of de¬ 
left men, being terrified in hi? deep by the vihon of a 
hrange grim v.oman, who called herfelf a goddclr, lie 
very forwardly made peace with the Maiiilians: and 
having dcfired that he might be allowed to enter their 
citv, and adore their gods; when lie was come into 
the temple of Minerva, perceiving the ilatue of the 
goddefs in the portico, who had appear’d to him in his 
deep, he cried out, That was Ihe that had flighted him 
in the night, That was fhe who had ordered him to rr.ife 
die fiege. Then congratulating the Maffilians, that the 
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gods were pleafed to take their city under their parti¬ 
cular protection, and having made a prefcnt to the 
goadeis of a cold chain, he made an alliance for ever 
with the MsUilians. Thus a peace being eftablifhed, 
and they being very fecure, the deputies of the Msfli- 
lians returning from Delphi, where they had been fent 
to carrv prefer.ts to Apollo, heard that the city of Rome 
had been taken by the Gauls, and burnt. This being 
told to their countrymen, the Maflilians lamented this 
calamity of their ally with the mourning of a public 
funeral; and out of the public treafury, and then- 
private purfes, railed fo much money as made up the 
fum which they had heard the Romans had engaged to 
pay, when they bought a peace of the Gauls, In ac¬ 
knowledgement of this eminent fervice, the Romans 
afterwards gave them an immunity from all taxes, and 
aiiigned to them a place in the theatre with their i'ena- 
tcr , and renewed the alliance with them in bach term', 
that their city was, in a manner, equal to Rome. In 
the laid book, Trogus Pompeius fays, that his anceflors 
derived their original from the \gocontii ; and that his 
grandfather, whofe name he bord^ received the free¬ 
dom of the city of Rome from Cn. Rwnpeius, in the 
Sertorian war ; that his uncle commancrcd forne troops 
of horfe under the fame general, in the war againlt 
Mithridates: that his father had ferved too under C. 
Cadar, and was fecretary, introducer of embaffadors, and 
alfo keeper of his feals. 


BOOK XLIV. 

A SUMMARY of the Chapters.. 

I. 7 he name of Spain ; its ptuation and fertility i its ri- 
rsers, and the goodnefs of its climate. 

II. Tire manners of the people J'iriatus theirfrj) captain. 

III. The facie of the Lufitaman mates. The origin and 
nxeaith of the people of Galiicia. 


IV. The 
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IV. The adventures of Habis bing of Galljcia, and the 

neighbouring provinces. The nvifdom of his government. 
Where Geryon reigned, who is reported ) have had 
three heads. < 

V. The Carthaginians pojfefs tbemfelvcs of Spain. The 
violent death of moft of their generals, fugufus Cafar 
fubdues the Spaniards. 

CHAP. I. 

S PAIN, as it determines the limits of Europe, To 
fhall it conclude this book. The ancients called it 
iii'ft Iberia, from the river Iberus, which waters it; and 
afterwards Hifpania, from one Hifpanus. This coun¬ 
try being lituated betwixt Africa and Gaul, is bounded 
by the (freights of the ocean, and the Pyrenean moun¬ 
tains. As it is lefs in extent, fo it is more fruitful than 
either of them ; for it is neither burnt up by a too 
(torching fun, as Africa; nor expofed to thofe boifte- 
rous winds which moleft Gaul: but lying in the middle 
between both, it is rendered fertile in all manner of 
fruits of the earth, by a moderate heat on one 
hand, and feafonable Ihowers on the other; fo that 
it fupplies not only its own inhabitants, but likewife 
Italy, and the city Rome, with plenty cf all forts. 
For from hence comes not only abundance cf corn, but 
of wine too, and honey and oil. It- iron mines are 
excellent; and it affords a breed of horfes not to be 
matched for fwiftr.efs. Pdor is it commendable for the 
good fruits of its furfice only, but is no lefs fo for the 
riches of metals, which it hides in its bowels. Pefidcs, 
there is great plenty in this country of fltx, and Sp.u- 
n'lli broom ; and certainly no part of the world is more 
fruitful in vermilion. Here the rivers are not violent 
and rapid, fo as to he hurtful, but gentle and loft; 
wnfliing both the fields and vineyards in a kindly man¬ 
ner. Thev are well llock’d with filh, by means of the 
tide; and moll of them are rich with gold, which they 
carry along with their fund in fin all particles. It is 
. joined to Gaul by one continued ridge of the Pyrenean 
mountains; it is encompnfs'd on the other (ides by the 
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fea. This country is almoft a fquare in figure ; only it 
grows fomew-hat ftraiter and narrower towards the Py¬ 
renees, which run on in a continued ridge of about fix 
hundred miles. The wholefomenefs of the air is equal 
throughout all Spain, becaufe there are no fens to plague 
it with fogs. And befides this, the gentle fea-breezes 
which fan the whole country, diffipate the exhalations 
from the earth, and preferve the inhabitants in an un¬ 
common date of health. 

CHAP. II. The bodies of the people are well 
fitted for enduring want and fatigue, and their minds 
are inured to the contempt of death. They are all ae- 
cudomed to a hard, and perhaps exceflive parfimonv. 
They prefer war to peace ; fo that if a foreign enemy 
be wanting, they feek for one at home. 'Tis common 
to fee people here expire on the rack, rather than re¬ 
veal a fecret entrufted to them 5 fo much greater is 
their regard to faithful filence, than to life. The pa¬ 
tience of a Have in the Carthaginian war, is much ce¬ 
lebrated ; who was fo glad to have revenged his ma¬ 
iler’s quarrel, that he rejoiced in the mid ft of tortures,- 
and, with a gay ferene countenance, triumph’d over the 
cruelty of his tormentors. The f.viftnefs of this na¬ 
tion in running, is incredible ; they are of a reftlefs fpi- 
rit; and the generality are fo fond of their arms and 
war-horfes, that they would rather part with their lives 
than either. They do not prepare fine cheer for their 
fellivals. They learnt to bath in warm water from the 
Romans, after the fecond Carthaginian war. In fo long 
a couHe of years, they had no confiderable generals,- 
befides Viri.itns, who harafied the Romans for ten years 
fuccefiivc’y, with various fortune ; fo much nearer are 
they to the temperament of beafts than of men. And 
as tor this very general, they followed him, not ... one 
chofian by any judgment of the people, but merely as 
one who they knew had skill in forefceing and avoiding 
dangers. He was a perion of luch virtue and modera¬ 
tion, that tho’ he had often overcome confular armies, 
yet, after all his great exploits, he made no change in 
the fimplicity of his drcfs, his arms, or his way of eat¬ 
ing ; but peddled in the fame plainnefs as when he firft 
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began to follow the military profedion : fo that any df 
the common foldiers feemed richer than the general 
himfelf. 

CHAP. III. Many authors have wrote, that the 
mares among the Lufitanians conceive by the wind ; 
which dories have taken rife from the fertility df 
the mares in that country, and the vad numbers of 
liorfes that are to be feen in Gallicia and Lufitanin, 
which are fo prodigioufly f.vift, that they are faid, not 
without reafon, to be procreated by the wind. The 
Gallicians claim a Greek original to themfelves; for 
they tell you, that after the Trojan war, Teucer be- 
coming odious to his father Telamon, on account of 
the death of his brother Ajax, and not being admitted 
to enter his kingdom, retired to Cyprus, and there built 
a city called Salamis, from the name of his ancient na¬ 
tive country : and that afterwards receiving the news 
of his father’s death, he returned again to his own 
country ; but being hindered from approaching it, by 
Euryfaces, Ajax’s fon, arriving upon the coad of Spain, 
he podeffed himfelf of thofe parts, where now new 
Carthage is and from thence paded over into Gallicia', 
and fixing his habitation there, gave name to the na¬ 
tion. Now a part of Gallicia is called Anaphilochi. 
This country is both very abundant in brafs and lead, 
as likewife in vermilion; which has given name to a 
neighbouring river. It is very rich in gold too ; fo 
that they very often turn up with the plow golden ore. 
In the frontiers of dais nation, there is a facrcd moun¬ 
tain, which it is counted a crime to dig into by any 
tool of iron ; but if at any time the earth is rent by 
lightning, which is very common in thefc parts, it is 
allowed to pick up the gold which is there c.tdially un¬ 
covered, as n pro font from a god. The women ma¬ 
nage the houfhold aff. irs, and till the ground. The 
men mind nothing but their arms and plunder. Their 
iron is extraordinary, but them water is dronger than 
the iron itfclf; for the iron, by being dipp’d in it, be¬ 
comes harder; nor are any weapons valued by them, 
which have not been tempered in the river Bilbilis, or 
Chalybs: \s hence thofc who live on the borders of. this 

river. 
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river, are called Chalybes, and have the reputation of 
having the beft iron in the world. 

CHAP. IV. The Cunetes inhabited the forefts 
of the Tartefians, in which, it is laid, the Titans waged 
war aganifl the gods, whofe moft ancient king Gargoris, 
firit invented the praftice of gathering honey. Having 
a grandson by his daughter's gallantry, out of ihame 
for her incontinence, he endeavoured to have the little 
one destroyed various ways. But he being preferred 
through all hazards, by fome kind fortune, he came at 
hli to the kingdom ; it being bequeathed to him by his 
grandfather, who was at laft touched with compaiuon 
to him, for the feveral adventures he had run through. 
Firil of all having ordered him to be expofed; and 
then, fome days after, fending fome to feek the body 
of the expofed infant, they found him nurfed with the 
milk of various wild beafts. Upon which, being brought 
home, he was, by his order, thrown into a narrow 
road, through which herds of cattle ufed to pals. Hor¬ 
rid cruelty, to choofe rather to have his grandfon trod 
to pieces, than taken off by an eafy death ! But re¬ 
ceiving no hurt even here, and not having wanted nou- 
rifnment, he threw him firil to famifned dogs, that had 
been tormented by hunger for feveral days; and after 
that to {wine, who were fo far from hurting him, that 
fome of them fuckled him with their milk. At laft, he 
ordered him, who was yet unhurt by all thefe methods, 
to be call into the ocean. Then indeed, by a manifest 
interpefition cf fome deity, as if he had been carried 
on a ihip, not upon a wave, amidll the raging billows, 
and the boiling forge 5 , he was put afbore by the good¬ 
nature.'. :ea; and loon after a doe c.ime, that prel'ent- 
ed in .bars :o tire infant. By his conllant following 
this : . afterwards, the boy became fo extraordina- 
riT- ‘ ■■'. \ for a lone time, he ranged the moun- 

tai "y.r..s or Jeer, with fwiitneis not inferior 

to • ir : ? tterwards catched in a net, and 

pr a *0 f. who discovered him to be his 

gr .m.tt. 1.:': . - .---('snibLr.ce, and certain marks 

wk'ch •. .a l -r: upon Li; bodv m his infancy. 

Ana men, ii u:n an u_..r-woR. of his escaping fo many 
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odd chances and hazards, he was nominated by his 
grandfather to be his fucceffor in the kingdom. The 
name of Habis was given him ; and fo foon as he re¬ 
ceived the kingdom, he fo diftinguifhed himfelf, and 
gave fuch fignal proofs of his greatnefs of mind, that 
he did not feem to have been delivered in vain from fo 
many dangers, by the power of the gods. For he 
united thefe barbarous nations by good laws : he firil 
taught them how to break their oxen to the plow, 
and to till and fow the ground : and forced men, in- 
ilead of their wild diet, to feed upon more agreeable 
food, from an averfion to what he himfelf had former¬ 
ly been obliged to take up with. The odd adventures 
of this prince might feem fabulous, were not the foun¬ 
ders of the Romans faid to have been fuckled by a fhe- 
wolf; and Cyrus, king of the Perfians, to have been 
nurfed by a bitch. By him too, all fervile offices were 
forbid the people, and the commonalty were difpofed 
of into feven cities. After his death, the crown con¬ 
tinued in his family for many ages. In another part of 
Spain, and which confdts of illands, the fovereign pow¬ 
er was in the hands of Geryon. In this there is fuch 
plenty of grafs, that were not the cattle taken off now 
and then from feeding, they would foon burft. From 
hence, in fine, is it that the flocks of Geryon, which 
in thofe days were accounted the.only riches, were in 
fuch fame, that the greatnefs of the prize tempted 
Hercules to come from Afia. Befides, it is aliened, 
that Geryon had not three bodies, as the fables relate; 
but that there w'ere three brothers, wholived in fuch con¬ 
cord, that they feemed to be governed by one foul: and 
that they did not, of their own accord, take up arms 
ag'iinft Hercules ; but when they faw their herds feized, 
endeavoured to recover what was violently taken from 
them. 

C H A P. V. The Carthaginians were the firft 
that poff:fled themfelves of this province, after the 
monarchy was extinct: for when the Gaditani, being 
fo'directed in a dream, had removed the relicks of 
Hercules from Tyre, whence likewife the Carthaginians 
derive their original, into Spain, and had built a city 

there. 
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there, the neighbouring people of Spain envying the 
growth of this new city, and therefore attacking the 
Gaditani by a war, the Carthaginians fent them aliift- 
ance, as their relations. Then, by a fortunate expe¬ 
dition, they both refoued the Gaditani from the injury 
defigned them, and added the greateft part of the pro¬ 
vince to their empire. Afterwards too, encouraged by 
the fuccefs of their firil expedition, they fent Handicap, 
as general, with a great army, to feize the province ; 
who having fignalized himfelf by great exploits, was 
drawn into an ambufh, w’hilft he raihly purfued his for¬ 
tune. His fon-in-law Hafdrubal was fent in his room, 
who was alfo {lain by a ilave of a certain Spaniard, to 
revenge the unjuft death of his mailer. Annibal, the 
fon of Amilcar, a greater general than either of them, 
fucceeded him. For he out-did all the exploits of both, 
and conquered all Spain. After that, making war up¬ 
on the Romans, he haraffed Italy for fixteen years, 
with various calamities. Then the Romans fending 
the Scipio’s into Spain, firft drove the Carthaginians 
out of the province, and afterwards carried on terrible 
wars with the Spaniards themfelves. Nor .could the 
Spaniards be brought to receive the yoke even after the 
reduction of the country', ’till Auguftus Cariar, having 
conquered the reft of the world, carried his vidtorious 
arms againft them, and reduced this barbarous and 
ravage people into the form of a province ; after hav¬ 
ing poldhed them into a better manner of life, by good 
law's. 
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Years. 

Demetrius Six Months. 

Pyrrhus 5 

Lylimachus 5 

Ptolemseus Ceraunus 1 

Meleagrus Two Months. 

Antipater 2 

Softhenes 2 

Antigonus Tonaras 36 

Demetrius 1 o 

Antigonus 1J 

Philippus 42 

Perfeus, the laft king of the Macedonians 10 

The Macedonians were conquered by Paulus yEmilius, 
and Macedonia made a Province to Rome. The Go¬ 
vernment lafted in all 154 years. 


Years. 

A Ntiochus Soter 43 

Antiochus Theos 15 

Seleucus Callinicus 20 

Seleucus Ceraunus 3 

Antiochus Magnus 36 

Seleucus Philopater 11 

Antiochus Epiphanes >7 

Seleucus Nicanor 32 

Antiochus Eupater 2 

Demetrius Soter 22 

Alexander 1 o 

Demetrius 3 

A*.tiochus Sedetes 9 

Demetrius again 4 , 

Antiochus Gryphus 12 

Antiochus Cyziccenus 18 

Phillipus 2 

The Government of Syria continued 289 Years. 

The 
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The kingdom of Syria had about 27 kings. They 
were-commonly called Seleucides, from the name of him 
who firft reigned in Syria. They count fix of that 
came Seleucus, and 13 Antiochi. Under the 13, Antio¬ 
ch os, fimamed Epiphanes, and Commagenes, Syria was 
reduced into a Roman province, by Pompey. Dr 


Kings of Egypt. Years. 

P Tolomteus, the fon of Lagus, reigned 70 

Ptolomasus Philadelphia 58 

Ptolomieus Euergetes 26 

Ptolomsus Pnilopater 17 

Ptolomatus Epiphanes 24 

Erolomceus Euergetes 20 

Ptolom^us Phvfcon, or Soter 17 

Ptolomaeus Lachiras 8 

Ptolomaeus Dionyfius 30 

Cleopatra 2 2 


The Government of Egypt flood after Alexander 288 
years.' All its kings were called Ptolemy’s, but diltin- 
maifhed by particular firnames. They were allb called 
lajida, from Lngus, father to Ptolemy, firft king of 
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